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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle ; ’ 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





THE °- INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Music in 


Secures positions for Teachers of f 
( Teachers 


Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories 
recommended for all departments of sehob! and 
work Macueca BUILDING New 
Louisiana 


college 
Orleans, 





DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF 
Italian and French Opera 

Haut 


J. H. 


SINGING 


603-4 CaRnroie New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Musical Stenogra 


t-Singir Ear-Training, 
Sight-Singing, wow 


phy. Normal course in Public and Private 
Music Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn S« hool, 48 Lefferts Place 





ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Interpretation—-Theory 
Teachers 


CARL M. 


Technic 

Normal Course for 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 


Residence: 686 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management p : 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vocal Studio 


67th St., N. ¥ Tel, 1405 Columbus 


so W 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—-Art of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
ap 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. ¥. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College ot Music, 
Syracuse University. 
Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail. 
Srvupio Camnecie Hawt New Yor« 


611 
Phone, 1350 Circle 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

106 Morningside 
Phone, 8905 Morningside. 


New York 


Teaching at Drive, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
144 East 6ad Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 


TEACHER 


Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
lastruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 6oth St., New York. 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces 
in all departments, 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, N. Y., 
Neighborkood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction 
staff of able teachers. : : 
196 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue, Anna Zrectex, Director, 
House 


1425 Broadway (Metro olitan Opera 
Bidg.), New York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


» 4 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANA—TEACHER OF SINGING 


25 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N, Y, 
se ie Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. 
Phone, 3967 Tremont. 


~ 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence, Auditions by appointment only. 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phohe, Circle 
Address Secretary. 


1350 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth Street, New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





Mr 
AND 
M 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 
Hall 154 West 
Tel 1472 


go Carnegie s7th St. 


Circle 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Boice is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 
and Thursday afternoons. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
' 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


not the throat.” 


Tel. 29: Morningside 


does tire 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, Circle 764 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 





HELEN ETHEL 
a a oe he 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle. 
Tel. Circle 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 


703 Carnegie Hall. 1350 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHYOL OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West so4th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M,, 


American Voice Specialist. Lleacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. tighest American and Luro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West to7th Street, New York 
Vhuuc, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—-Successfully put into prac- 


tical use. 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone. 3187 Gramercy, New York City 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


Braslau and 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phane, Circle 3053. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave New York City 
Tel. 6568 W Tremont 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
62d St., New York. Tel, 


miE 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 
Address, J 


Method 
CaRTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. tsoth 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. : 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: s0q4 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Tel. River. 7975. 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 1: Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
67th Street / 
Phone, Columbus 8462 


SINGING 


50 West New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street . New York 


Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
7 will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone, Riverside 3469. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





35 East 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Leschetizky Method 
Hamilton Place, 


Teacher of the 
Studio: 115 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Studio Steinway Hall 


Authorized 
Residence 


Downtown 





INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E, 6ad St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
West to2d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


25! 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Beriin Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
810 Carnecie Hat : New Yor« 


























March 18, 1920 
Stanley ey GARDNER fescx. Teacher 


Westmount, Montreal 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic a 4g Nees 
Cos ‘or Concert and Rotel Eerepents 
Studio f pA Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East Wem Street, yan Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres 


¢ ENGELHARDT vatus 


Address: 61 West 53rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


culse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON|: 


piepaesr-Contucer 
651 Wea 169th Street York 
Telephone entaiee 4440 


MART DAVIS 


ite 40, Metr olitan 0 Cit + uildin, 
s, 








Philadelphia. Pa. 























become Artists, but 
be teusht ts tag anion? ——e 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2siiiusie 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


moet, Vines yi: " amp Coaen 
Ayioeaoe T eacher exander nemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


TEACHING AT 
1716 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa., 
1914Diamond St. - + + = 


carol WILLARD *«s 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘x: 








Tues. and Fri. Aft, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIl. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 











Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
FOSTER MEZZO- 
CONTRALTO 


Address: 5. 8. FOSTER, 235 W. 1024 St., N.Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 


Internationally asa Veiee Builder, 


Voies Repelrer and Cone 


Course in Diction. Pupils for Opera. 

and Concert. Teacher of ie vg 
many other successful singers. Studios Fellows 
Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball + « Chicago 


5 war ad 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 138 W. 56th St.. NewYork Phone: Cirole (746 

















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN | 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Buren, Schiffmenn Bldg., St, Peal, Mien, 


RAYMOND WILSON | « 


Pianist Syracese tc, PE aes New York 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
: 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARK = HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestunt Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | “ 


Concert Organist 

















Philadelphia 








Organ reel int pad Di ' poster Bs Brick Church, Temple 
n' eo! Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., fee York 


| GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
"7| sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
~*| others. 

=) 118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 














- |ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO... 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 
Dramatic So a NTS 


yee ee 
TENOR 


: DUFAULT 222 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK |S 














Ste. Teas de 
PIANISTE 


Permanent eine: Suite 1107, fore National 
k Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 


i R vite r 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


= LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A Chieage., U1. 


Bonels VALERI 


nDE PARRY 


D DRAMATIC TENOR 
R Limited number of pupils accepted 
E_ 907 Lyee & Healy Building, Chicago, Il, 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 





SCh4=z> 











SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 





rd 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 





<MZ002 





NEW YORK 





iE GO 


PE on enit ~ ag 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





430 West 57th St. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scec=ne 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompants:: 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arte Building Chicago, Il. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ‘oa 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


vA aa 10 


Soloist with New York Ta ge 4 

and Boston Symphony aool 

STUDIO: Gialotmas at peg 

144 East 1goth Street, New York City 











Address: 





By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
HICAGO 








LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: ar May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


i FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. ¥. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 











Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





‘ * 
Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
tga Aa Susanne Baker Weieen Andrew 








Beg Bs. east Walton 
ie 

Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, orace rit Mabel 

Wilbur, ’ Um rt Marion ‘eeks, and 


berto 
other singers in opera and church work, 






3 


it S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aat or Stncine. 


Indorsed yo Cha 
bach, me “a 
Studio: 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 






Brogi, 


dur, Sem- 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ee 


324 West S4th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


$ KRONOLD “2: 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 3 New York 


tate HOFFMANN === 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


MARGARETTA ZIPERI 


Sole Management: Giacomo Bou 
118 West 77th Street New 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. oe 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL. 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REVERTOURE, Concert, Oratorio, Ormaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sta. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MARIE TIFFANY 


itan Opera Comp 
dueneene Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DE VILLA PIANIST AND TEACHER 


LL 956 W. 22nd St., Now York City 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONERALTO, Teacher of Singing 


Defective Speech Correct 
Season 1919-20, +. Va. 


+ GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 








Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 











| York 





rmce>a 





- oe. “ue © @ 























Successful songs: “The 
2 Devil’s Love-song,” “Even- 
T is Song,” “Tw wo ” 
usky Laljety." “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West sith Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granb Piane School 839 Ca: all 
Residence, $22 West 136ib Street | NEW YORK 
Tel. Morni cul 4860 





OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


JOHN SU EREDAR 


279 FIETH AVE 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920 


Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Applyito President {962| Eighth A 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
fer All | ti 








MUSICAL COURIER 





March 18, 1920 











1854 NEW 





BRADBURY 


Ff. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 








YORK 1919 

















To Bring Out the 
Fall Beauty of 
Your Voice: 


AUBERGIER’S 
PASTILLES 


of Lactucarium 


Composed of wild lettuce 
juice—recognized by medi- 
¢al science for its far- 
reaching, restorative effect 
on throat and voice— 
blended with a dainty 
paste. 

A decided departure from 
the medicina|]-tasting 
throat pastille in its mild, 
soothing deliciousness. 
Made in France and now on 
sale at America’s better 
pharmacies, 

A dainty trial box on re- 
quest to the importer. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc. 
90-92 Beekman St. 
New York 























Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 7524 





VAHDAH oO PICKFORD. Guitarist and 
ere A guitar or lute sceompaniments 

H MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of ~— fretted 


instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


§ MARGOLIS san 


L 24 West 40th Street, New York. 


MOTEL FALCO ....<:=.... 


Gole Managoment: Clacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
niversity, 


Syracuse U New Y 
For Concerts eddress MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Gall, fe Sort 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of 
Studie: 118 West 79th en 


:DILLING 


R 
E HARPIST 

© bgt, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stodio: 315 W. TH St., N.Y. Tel. 2919 Schayler 

















New York 











Ovide Musin’s Edition 


“Belgian School of Vielia” 


Four volumes—First Principles to High 
Virtuosity. Includes # of Henri 
ard, translated into ish, with aise 
fingering ‘and and bowing by Ovide Musin, wi 
special studies by Musin and other Masters. 


No such definite system from A to Z has 
herensione ian Behan Send stamp for History of 


IES" by Ovide Musin. Contains 
an arene ee artistic experiences, in a 


more oan fty years, ome twice 
covuna the letter of Leo- 


World. 
ld II, King of the $e Saint-Saéns; 20 
fiustretions. Price $2.50 net. 
Address 51 West 76th St., Masia Pub. Co. New York City 














HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHER 
785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher for fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building, 

New York City 


esitioas 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


“He Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today _— is still being built by its enn 


gq Its eontionnd. use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its sas” tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :z: x: 





MAKERS 








f HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 ReverePlace, Brooklys, N.Y. ‘Tel, 6935 Bedford 


wri CADMAN 


COMPOSER -PIANIST 





Address: Core of WHITE-SHITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York. 








and 2000 others 


all 15t each 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as‘ ‘Madrigale’’ 
Tae Trovatore,’ ‘* Hu- 
moresque,’ » Rercarellg, 
x ‘Melody in F,'’ Butterfly 
Ps Harlekin eae 
lance,'" and practically ait the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 
you buy music, select 
who Py Century. You'll 
music at a real savin 
a@ merchant who! is fairminded 


and broad e 
Century at ey a slow 


Poe fort him. Insist on Cen 
your dealer won't re 


x. eae epee ¢ 

endaee 
yen Be free on 
request. 


235 West 40th St., New York City 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
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Striking Musicians of Boston Symphony Orchestra Refuse to 
Repudiate Unionism or Pay Fines and Are Discharged 





TRUSTEES LAUNCH CAMPAIGN FOR $3,000,000 ENDOWMENT FUND—WOMEN MAY BE CONSIDERED—ALL CONCERT 
WILL BE FILLED—UNION MAY CALL OUT FORTY OTHER MEMBERS—BAUER AND BAILLY GIVE STIRRING PER. 
FORMANCE OF ERNEST BLOCH’S SONATA—ROSA RAISA IN CONCERT—CHICAGO OPERA CLOSES SEASON 


Boston, Mass., March 14, 1920.—The thirty odd 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra who went on 
strike a week ago Saturday night as a protest against the 
dismissal of Concertmaster Frederic Fradkin, and two days 
later returned at the latter’s request, walked out again 
Wednesday afternoon and voted not to rejoin the orchestra 
unless it were unionized. The immediate reason for this 
step, according to the strikers, was that the management 
had made void their contracts by withholding their salary 
checks on Tuesday, the regular weekly 
pay day, though all the other members 
were paid. At the same time the trustees 
notified the men that they must subscribe 
to the declaration against unionism pre- 
viously made by Judge Cabot, chairman 
of the trustees, and each pay a ten dollar 
fine for being absent from the concert 
Saturday, or be discharged, in accordance 
with the following vote of the trustees: 

“That the breach of this contract by 
any member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., by refusal to play at 
the concert on Saturday evening, March 
6, will, upon payment of the sum of ten 
dollars, as provided in article seven of 
his contract, be waived if such member 
subscribes today on a copy of the letter 
of the president, of March 8, his ac- 
ceptance of the principle therein stated, 
upon which the trustees are going to 
carry on the concerts, and his intention 
to perform his contract without any fur- 
ther breach or violation thereof. 

“That all other members who refused 
to play at said concert be dismissed. 

“Acceptance written upon the copy of 
the president’s letter of March 8 should 
be delivered or mailed today, March Io. 

“The check for the money due the 
member who writes and delivers. or 
mails such acceptance is ready for him.” 
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WomeEN PLAyYerS CONSIDERED. 

The trustees also mailed a letter to 
each of the patrons of the orchestra ex- 
plaining their attitude in regard to the = 
players’ demands. The strikers, on the = 
other ghand, definitely rejected Judge : 
Cabot’s ultimatum as to unionism, and 
have been dismissed as a consequence. 
“I greatly regret the recent events,” said 
Judge Cabot, “but in view of the convic- 
tion of the trustees that the orchestra 
can best be carried on by members free 
from obligations fundamentally incon- 
sistent with their contracts, the trustees 
were not able to take any other position 
in the matter.” When questioned as to 
the possibility of women being engaged 
to fill the vacant places, he rep‘ied: “Un- 
doubtedly there are women musicians in 
Boston as well qualified as some of the 
players who were members of the Sym- 
phony a week ago. I can see no objection 
to the engagement of women, provided 
they have the requisite qualifications. 
The Colonne Orchestra has had women 
musicians among its membership for 
some time. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra had a woman harpist for years.” 

Most of the vacancies, however, will 
probably be left until the end of the sea- 
son, May 1, when the Pop season begins. 
It is quite probable that the remaining 
five pairs of concerts in this city and 
those to be given on the southern trip, 
which begins tomorrow, will be perform- 
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ed by a smaller orchestra, and Mr. & 
Monteux has revised his programs ac- 
cordingly. 


On Wednesday, the trustees issued a circular, explain- 
ing in detail the events which led to the disruption of the 
orchestra. It covered ground already familiar, including 
the contest with the union in 1918, when the trustees stated 
that they had no objection to players affiliating with the 
union, provided the union would grant some special rules 
regarded by’ the trustees as necessary to the maintenance 
of the high standard of the orchestra. 

This explanation was followed on Friday by an an- 
nouncement in the symphony program book to the effect 
that the campaign for a $3,000,000 endowment fund was 
to begin immediately. It stated: 

To the Subscribers to the Boston Symphony Concerts: 

Many friends of the Symphony Orchestra have requested an im- 
mediate opportunity to testify to their interest in securing its future 
through a permanently endowed foundation. This attitude means 
only one thing, that these great audiences realize all that this or- 
chestra has signified. From its inception under Major Higginson it 
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has brought beauty into the lives of our citizens and distinction to 
our city. The spontaneous desire to help should not be held back 
to perfect the detailed plan for raising an endowment fund of at 
least three millions; and accordingly the trustees will gladly receive 
at once subscriptions and pledges from all those who believe in the 
vital importance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to our com 
munity and country. (Signed) 

TRUSTEES OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 


_The striking musicians have not been idle. They have 
given out a number of statements to the press to the 








CHARLES HACKETT, 


Tenor of’ the Metropolitan Opera Company, as Des Grieux in “Manon.” 
Hackett, in assuming the role, trod in the footsteps of such famous Metropolitan 
predecessors in it as Jean De Reszke, Edmond Clement and Enrico Caruso. 
fact that, with such memories in mind, the New York critics unreservedly praised 
Mr. Hackett’s presentation of the role 
“clou” of the performance— 


James Gibbons Huneker 


Hackett’s vocal and histrionic art. 


WUT 


effect that a huge benefit concert was to be given which 
would enlist the support of celebrated singers and dramatic 
artists; that a wealthy Back Bay patron of music stood 
ready to back them in a series of concerts calculated 
ultimately, it is presumed, to result in the organization of 
a new symphony orchestra; that the management of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra had intimated that they 
could utilize its services, etc. The strikers failed to win 
over to their side other union members of the orchestra 
in a meeting which lasted from ten-thirty Saturday night, 
March’ 13, to one-thirty Sunday morning. The unionized 
players who have remained in the orchestra decided to 
postpone their decision until after the Southern trip, for 
which the orchestra left Boston on Sunday evening, 
March 14. The reason given was that their expenses for 
the trip had already been advanced and their trunks 
shipped; hence they felt it would be best to fulfill their 
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calling it the 
is a sufficient indication of the high standard of Mr. 


engagements with the orchestra. The chief purpose of 
the meeting was to determine whether the forty union 
members of the orchestra, who have not as yet participated 
in the strike, should be ordered by the national union to 
refuse to go on the Southern trip. Joseph M. Webber, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians, 
arrived in Boston Saturday evening andat midnight was 
in conference with most of the musicians involved in the 
present conflict between the trustees and the players 
SUBSTITUTES AND New PLAYERrs, 
Applications for reinstatement have 
been received from a few of the striking 
players, according to statements issued 
by the management. Six former Sym- 
= phony musicians helped somewhat to fill 
the depleted ranks in the orchestra at last 
night’s concert. These were five violin 
players and L. J. Rogers, the librarian, 
who joined the viola section. The or- 
chestra has accepted eight new men from 
among twenty applicants for positions, 
The names of the new players will not 
be published until the return from the 
Southern trip at which time, if they have 
come up to expectations, they will become 
permanent members of the orchestra. 
Herm Goes to Derrorr. 

Gustav Heim, one of the strike leaders 
and since 1906 the solo trumpeter of the 
Boston Orchestra, yesterday accepted a 
contract for next season with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, at a reported in 
crease over the salary which he had re 
ceived here. Mr. Heim will remain in 
Boston until the completion of the series 
of concerts being planned by the strikers 
BAver ANp BAILLy Give Fin; 
: ANCE oF BLocH 
2 For the first time in the history of the 
Flonzaley appearances in Boston this 
Organization was assisted by an outside 
artist at the last concert of this year’s 
series on Thursday evening, March 115, in 
Jordan Hall. Harold Bauer, the alto. 
gether admirable pianist, joined them on 
this occasion for the performance of 
Schumann’s songful piano quintet and 
Ernest Bloch’s prize winning suite for 
piano and viola. Mr. Bloch has proved 
anew in this predominantly tragic musi 
that he is gifted as a composer. A poet 
by nature, he is happily endowed with the 
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SONATA, 


melodic and_ technical genius for the 
musical expression of his ideas. His 
idiom is original, and his writing is 
charged with the sincerity that carries 


conviction, This new suite is character 
ized by the sombre, melancholy, and oc- 
casionally bitter qualities which are 
associated with Mr. Bloch’s work: but 
the questioning and sorely troubled spirit 
> of the composer does not despair or lose 
2 faith in the ultimate triumph of divine 
Justice, except possibly in such impas 
sioned measures as those of the beautiful 
and stirring lament of the slow move- 
= ment. Messrs, Bauer and Bailly had the 
Wr. = music well in hand and played as if 
= inspired, An audience which overflowed 
onto the stage was profoundly impressed 
and there were innumerable calls for the 
musicians and for Mr. Bloch, who was 
present 
rhe program opened with Beethoven's 
tuneful quartet in G major, the second 
in opus 18, and closed with Schumann's 
quintet—both played with the beauty 
of tone, poetic phrasing and the indi 
vidual and collective excellence of this ever welcome cham- 
ber music organization. 
(Continued on page 40.) 


The 


Arthur Hammerstein Loses Suit 

Surrogate Cohalan rendered a decision last week 
denying the application of Arthur Hammerstein for an 
order compelling his stepmother, widow of the late Oscar 
Hammerstein, to reimburse him for the latter's funeral 
expenses. Arthur Hammerstein claimed that Mrs. Ham 
merstein had agreed to pay them. They amounted to 
$7,269.03. Mrs. Hammerstein questioned the validity of 
the claim and also charged that it was excessive, Arth 
Hammerstein will be able to take up the matter ag in 
when the affairs of the estate come before the oa 
gate’s Court for settlement. whe 
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EDUARD ERDMANN HAILED BY 
CRITICS IN GERMANY AS AUTHENTIC 
PROPHET OF NEW MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 


Regarded by Many as the Strongest Hope of Young German Composers and First Creative Pianist Since 
Busoni—Stefan Strasser Also a Modernist—French Music Fails to Arouse Any Ill Feeling—Berlin Hears 
Mynheer Mossel Conduct for First Time—Max Fiedler a Master Conductor—Strauss’ “Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” Has First Performance—Max Von Schillings the Logical Head 
for Berlin Opera—Other News 


WHO WILL SUCCEED STRAUSS, A PUZZLING QUESTION 


Festivals Will Honor Nikisch and Mahler—Concert Season to Continue Until June 


terlin, February §, 1920.—Extremes have been jostling 
each other of late. The lion has been lying down with 
the lamb, during the past week as in those preceding. 
On Monday, while Arthur Nikisch was giving interpreta- 
tions of such innocent things as Schumann’s “Genoveva” 
overture and Schubert’s C major symphony-—not inaptly 
nicknamed the “overfinished”—readings that were marvels 
of tonal beauty and musical transparency, a youngster, 
Eduard Erdmann by name, was making the neighboring 
Beethovensaal resound to some of the most ultra of 
ultra-modern piano music yet heard in Berlin. 

Young Erdmann is a coming man, and perhaps the 
strongest hope of young German composers clamoring 
for a hearing. Leading critics hail him as the first cre- 
ative pianist since Busoni. His program alone was cal- 
culated to make one look up: two sonatas by John Kuh- 
nau (born 1660), an unfinished sonata by Schubert (C 
major), scarcely ever heard; “Sonatina in diem Nativi- 
tatis Christi MCXVII,” by Busoni; Béla Bartok’s suite 
op. 14; “Musik fiir Klavier” (shades of Debussy!), by 
Hans Jiirgen von der Wense, an obvious Schénberg dis- 
ciple; intermission; “Le Festin d’Esope,” by Charles V. 
Alkan (born 1813); then Scriabin, Debussy and Schén- 
berg. 

Strange as it may seem, the juxtaposition of old Kuh- 
nau, Schubert and Alkan with such modernists as Busoni, 
Bartok and Wense brings to light a certain curious rela- 
tionship, and it takes a very clever program maker in- 
deed to seize upon this as a basis. 

The modern pieces upon this program demand from 
the pianist not only a powerful technic and a finely dif- 
ferentiating musical feeling, but also that peculiar vari- 
ability of touch and sound which was first employed by 
Busoni in the playing of his Bach transcriptions. Even 
people who cannot recognize this music as anything but 
cacophony, will be charmed by the acoustic finesse which 
is inevitably associated with its proper interpretation. 
Those which Erdmann chose had nothing in common 
with each other but their harmonic modernity. Busoni’s 
sonatina is nothing but a delightfully clear and trans- 
parent play of beautifully conceived sounds. The sub- 


ject matter, generally the backbone of a musical concep- - 


tion, is of less importance here than the loftily poised 
atmosphere created by variably colored sound. © There is 
a distant relation to Debussy; unlike him, however, 
Busoni constructs his harmonies—not chord for chord 
but through the incidents of a contrapuntal web, the 
strands of which all go their independent ways. 

Bartok and Wense, again, employ a harmonic system 
akin to that of Schénberg, i. e., chords built up chiefly 
on fourths instead of the usual thirds. Their pieces are 
quite short but much to the point, concentrated, and 
each one has a character quite its own. A more or less 
humorous vein predominates. There is wisdom in_ this 


brevity, for it is obvious that people could not stand ° 


large doses of this music at once. All new music began 
with short works: it is left for posterity to swallow the 
bulk. 

Eduard Erdmann would seem to 
prophet of this music of the future. As played by him 
it strikes one as a perfectly natural utterance, Even 
the strongest objectors to the music itself must respect 
the unselfishness which prompts an artist to place so su- 
perior a talent at the service of a movement which may 
or may not bring us to new shores. 


More Mopern Music. 


Stefan Strasser, one of the conductors in Reinhardt’s 
theaters, presented himself to another concert audience 
with a somewhat less problematic program of modern 
German and French works. One cannot say that Hans 
Pfitzner’s music to Kleist’s drama, “Katchen von Heil- 
bronn,” is very interesting, even if some other conductors 
may be able to squeeze more juice out of the score. It 
is dry and uninspired stuff, well made musical joinery, 
but it just lacks sufficient originality to hold one’s atten- 
tion. A scene from the opera “Lojko Sobar,” by Klaus 
Pringsheim, a young conductor who has appeared in Ber- 
lin with marked success, proved similarly dull. 

France was represented on this program by Debussy 
and Roger-Ducasse. Debussy’s “Gigues,” from the 
“images pour orchestre,” and Ducasse’s “Petite suite” 
were heard on this occasion for the first time in Berlin. 
The first of these, not one of the most inspired of 
Debussy’s works, was applauded with reluctance, but the 
suite met with a hearty welcome. There was not the 
slightest sign of opposition or ill feeling against these 
two members of a nation which still is regarded as Ger- 
many’s bitterest enemy. Strasser evinced a good deal of 
refinement in the conducting of these two works—that 
refinement of nerves which is very often lacking in Ger- 
man conductors, On the whole, one can well say that 
Strasser is a man to be reckoned with in the future. 

Another conductor heard for the first time in 
Berlin is Prof, Mossel of Amsterdam, where he has for 
many years been the first cellist of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Mengelberg. Mynheer Mossel is a man 
of strong rhythms and vivid contrasts. The liveliness of 
his temperament is irresistible. He gave a powerful ren- 
dition of the “Meistersinger” prelude and accompanied 
the soloist of the concert, Caroline Lankhout, a remark- 


be the authentic 


ably clever young pianist, in the Grieg concerto and César 
Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” with more exactness 
than one is accustomed to. Two days before, Miss Lank- 
hout and Mr. Mossel gave a sonata recital which showed 
both to have an intimate acquaintance with the special 
requirements of this species of music. 


Tue Once Royat BAnp. 


The sixth symphony concert of the Opera House Or- 
chestra which took place this week, was conducted by 
Leo Blech, who gave a good performance—nothing more 
—of Beethoven’s fourth, Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” and 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. Except for the play- 
ing of concertmaster Deman, the concert would have been 
a cut and dried affair. But that the Mendelssohn con- 
certo has for many a year not been so exquisitely played 
in Berlin as by him is a fact worth recording. 


Wuo Witt Succeep Strauss? 


The question of who will be the successor of Richard 
Strauss at these concerts (which under Weingartner and 
Strauss were the jewel of Germany's musical life) is 
still to be solved. Neither Blech nor Max von Schillings 
have the necessary standing as symphonic conductors, 
for while both are superior men in the operatic field their 
style is rather “al fresco,” although highly cultivated in 
their own personal ways. That extreme refinement, that 
peculiar power of differentiation which is indispensable 
for concert work is not their strofg point. 

These concerts are an old privilege of the orchestra in 
aid of its pension fund, and the men used to select their 
conductor without regard to the intendant’s will, from 
among the Kapellmeisters of the Opera House. Now 
if the concerts are to be kept up to their traditional level 
the committee will have to take steps toward the removal 
of the old rule that no “outsider” should conduct them. 
Apparently the rule had already been broken when Wein- 
gartner was engaged to conduct some of this season's 
concerts. But Weingartner has been, as will be remem- 
bered, for a good many years a conductor of the Berlin 
Opera, and he still has many a true friend in the or- 
chestra. Unfortunately he has lately, in his impulSive 
way, given utterance to some of his political ideas which 
went strongly against the patriotic feelings of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. In consequence of this the en- 
gagements were cancelled and a kind of interregnum is 
the result. There is at present scarcely a conductor to 
be found who would be acclaimed as the worthy fol- 
lower of Weingartner and Strauss. Nikisch, of course, is 
too strongly tied to the Philharmonic concerts. It is a 
question whether or not the committee will have the 
courage to consider some of ‘the most hopeful younger 
conductors, such as Abendroth, Busch, Furtwangler or 
Gustav Brecher for the post. All of them are still in the 
development phase, but one or the other will certainly 
y 0 the leading position among German conductors one 
ay. 

A Nixiscn Festivat. 


Preparations are going forward to celebrate the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Arthur Nikisch’s conductorship of 
the Philharmonic concerts in Berlin. The concert sub- 
scribers, the Wolff Bureau (as entrepreneurs of these 
concerts), and the Philharmonic Orchestra are busy pre- 
paring all sorts of honors for the still unsurpassed master 
of the baton. The last concert of this season, on March 
1, will be the day of celebration. Nikisch will conduct 
the same program as on his first appearance as successor 
to Hans von Biilow. Hofmann was then the soloist; This 
time his place will be taken by Nikisch’s son, Mitja, who 
made a brilliant debut as pianist last year. 


Season Witt Run Untin June, 

To judge from the advertisements in the newspapers, 
the flood of concerts does not show the least inclination 
to abate, as usual, about Easter time. The halls are 
booked right » to June and there are rumors of several 
musical festivals to follow. One of them will be devoted 
to Mahler exclusively, and some concerts, it is said, will 
be held at Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus. Musi- 
cal enterprise, indeed, is not lacking. reat hopes are 
based upon the foreigners expected to visit Berlin in the 
Spring, the lack of accomodations and foor notwithstand- 
ing. The Berliners are convinced that there will be an 
unprecedented demand for music on the part of these 
visitors and they are determined to supply it. 


Max Frepter a MAster Conpuctor. 


The recent Fiedler concert proved a notable affair. 
It opened with the inevitable Brahms—the second piano 
concerto played by Walter Kauffmann, but it ended 
with a new work, a second symphony, in C minor, op. 85, 
by Hugo Ra, a P g dime P geal by writers ~ 

merican music, for ha hi many years 
America. Peay mare are in _ music traces of Ameri- 
canism, of w the composer is probably quite uncon- 
scious. For the rest, the symphony is a beaut made, 
modern work, broadly conceived, in the spirit of Brahms, 
executed with the orchestral technic of Strauss. It ma- 
terializes all the there is in the orchestra. Neither 
formally nor harmonically does it impose difficulties upon 
the hearer, It is a work to be enjoyed at the first hear- 
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ing; perhaps also at the second. But one has a suspicion 
that it sounds better than it is, 

Max Fiedler, silver-haired and sparse, with the kindly 
but energetic face, conducts like a master of his craft. 
The fine qualities that one admired when he lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony in the years gone by, are all in evidence. 

presenting works of living men, too, he shows a 
liberality. that is gratefully remembered by some of our 
own native composers. iedlers is at present regularly 


‘engaged in Essen, but gives a few concerts each season 


with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
A Mopern Sunpay. 


There are two people in Berlin who “do things” and 
who may save it from the terrors of galvanized reaction. 
They are Selmar Meyrowitz and Heinrich Scherchen. 
Meyrowitz once visited America, in the company of Felix 
Mottl, and was active at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for a time. He has seen something of the world outside 
of Germany, and belongs to that race of internationals 
which leavens the radical element of all generations. One 
is not surprised, therefore, to see him conduct a concert 
in Berlin, of which a good half is French, and the rest 
new. In his third concert with the Philharmonic—in a 
series of five—Meyrowitz, who has developed into a first 
rate conductor, with a penchant for color and a light touch 
that adds point to all graceful, melodious and decorative 
things, conducted a delightful performance of Bizet’s first 
“V’Arlésienne” suite, followed by the Lalo cello concerto, 
masterfully played by Foéldesy. Then followed the first 
performance anywhere of the music to Moliére’s “Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” by Richard Strauss. 

Strauss’ “Bourceots GENTILHOMME” SUITE, 

This “new” work of Strauss is, of course, not altogether 
new. It is the incidental music to Hofmannsthal’s version 
of the play, of which the opera “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
originally formed a part. The new version of “Ariadne,” 
however, is independent of the play, being supplied with 
an operatic prologue; and the rest of the music, with sev- 
eral pieces added, has become a complete suite of inciden- 
tal music, which is quite as suitable for concert perform- 
ance as the Bizet suite which preceded it. 

The concert version is divided into three sections, which 
consists of four, three and two fragments respectively. It 
is stage music, hence “program music” of the frankest 
most obvious kind; but it is full of grace—the grace of 
“Rosenkavalier”—with, and a sort of tantalizing charm, for 
the pieces are all too short—spraying, dancing fireworks 
that go out just when their beauty is revealed. 

The clumsy Monsieur Jourdain is the motive that fur- 
nishes the contrast to the light, graceful texture of the 
music, as lovely and inconsequential as the brilliant en- 
vironment of the eighteenth century beau monde. He 
makes his entré in the overture to act one; he reappears in 
the minuet (which he is trying to learn) ; he occasions an 
unfortunate climax in the Fencing Scene; he furnishes 
amusement to the apprentices in the Dance of the Tailors 
(a polonaise). The prelude to the second act, with which 
the second section begins, is based on a minuet by Lully, 
decked out with modern harmonies and the most sophisti- 
cated counterpoint. Follows a Courante, in the form of a 
canon between the solo violin and the solo cello, later also 
between the harp and the piano. In the middle section 
of this movement the distance between the canonic voices 
is reduced by one bar, and the whole orchestra joins in the 
dance. The second section ends with the prelude and the 
finale to Act three. 

The intermezzo, furnishing the first half of the last sec- 
tion, is one of the finest bits—a description of the polite 
society’in which Jourdain aspires to membership; and the 
scene of the dinner, which is the finale of the whole, is at 
once the most brilliant, and the most amusing piece of the 
suite, After a short, pompous march, follows a musical glos- 
sary of the dinner: rhine salmon—wave motive *from 
“Rheingold”; leg of mutton—bleating of the sheep from 
“Don Quixote”; bird pie-bird songs, in which one venture- 
some bird tries “Donna e mobile.” The scene ends with 
the omelette surprise. A kitchen boy jumps out of the 
tureen, and in a mad dance whirls through the crowd of 
guests. 

It is the sort of joke that only a Strauss. can permit 
himself, If it weren’t so devilishly clever, and so deliciously 
tuneful and charming it would be ridiculous, of course. But 
here, with an orchestra of sixteen strings, wood winds and 
horns.in pairs (eight instruments in all), one trumpet, one 
tr , piano, harp and battery, Strauss shows all his 
mastery of orchestration and orchestral polyphony. He 
has captured command of the post-Wagnerian apparatus 
and then learned to use it with the delicacy of Mozart 
and the erudition of Bach. It is raffinement raised to the 
nth po The fencing master accompanied by fanfares 
and shes of trumpet and piano in unison; a polonaise 
by the solo violin—these are delicious trifles one does not 
easily forget. 

Years ago people said Strauss was “finished.” He has 
been killed—dragged to the gallows—by the critics time 
and again. And like his own hero, the immortal Till, he 
— turns on them all with a grimace that makes them 
blush. 

Tue Mopernists oF Beriin 

On the afternoon of the Sunday that Meyrowitz played 
the latest Strauss Scherchen’s Neue Musikgesellschaft, 
which represents the left wing of the modernists, 
did I hear the second Schénberg string quartet, with so- 
prano solo in the third and fourth movements. These two 
movements are, at first hearing, decidedly the best— 
certainly the most effective. The voice, to the beautiful 
text of Stephen George’s “Litanei” and “Entriickung,” 
seems to give a certain continuity to the disjointed, intri- 
cate and un-harmonic polyphony of the instruments. There 
are moments of great melodic beauty, and by the un- 
deniable characteristic and plastic melodic fragments which 
are prodigally scattered through the score apparently with 
little concern as to where they land, a certain atmosphere 
is steadily developed to the end—an atmosphere that 
finally captivates the listener and awakens his guilty con- 
science for having played truant before. A second and 
third hearing of such a work are a prerequiste to any 
fair judgment. , 

Whether the performance was adequate is a question, 
which, however, does not extend to the vocalist. The 

(Continued on page 49.) xs Seats 
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JEANNE GORDON 


Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
to 
ROMUALDO SAPIO 








of his invaluable training. 


To Maestro Sapio, my operatic teacher, in grateful appreciation 


Sincerely, 
JEANNE GORDON. 











Destino.” 


and “Samson and Delilah.” 


Miss Jeanne Gordon, whose instant success with the Metropolitan Opera 
was one of the early surprises of the season, has sung with that company 
already in ten operas, including the roles of Azucena in “T'rovatore,” 
Amneris in “Aida,” Maddalena in “Rigoletto,” and Preziosilla in “Forza del 
Negotiations are pending which will take her to South America 
to sing, in addition to the mentioned operas, in 


R. SAPIO VOCAL STUDIO: 57 West 58th Street : 
Tel. Plaza 9936 


ee 


4 Favorita,” “Gioconda”’ 


New York 














PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY WAGE QUESTION IS AMICABLY SETTLED 





Manager and Musicians’ Committee Co-operate to General Satisfaction of Majority Concerned—Thelma Given 
Displays Ability as Orchestra Soloist—Enormous Audience Hears Caruso in “Martha”—Leefson- 
Hille Conservatory Artists in Concert 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 10, 1920.—A threatening wage 
discussion by members of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
settled decisively recently in an exemplary, sane and prac- 
tical manner by a committee appointed from the ranks of the 
musicians involyed and Arthur Judson, manager of the or- 
ganization, Other similar institutions having wage differences 
with their employees will be interested to note that the 
problem presented was solved to the entire satisfaction of 
seventy-five per cent. of the instrumentalists and at a 
saving of fifty per cent. of the orchestra’s financial re- 
sources. The seemingly impossible was accomplished by 
the plain and simple expedient of employing frank, fair 
and businesslike dealings. Mr. Judson, whose superior 
ability as a manager and organizer in the field of music is 
undisputed, deserves unlimited praise for the effective 
manner in which the trying, if not dangerous, situation 
was handled, as well as is to be commended the ad- 
mirable conciliatory spirit displayed by the committee. 
Being in sympathy with the desires of the men, Mr. Jud- 
son eschewed all so called commercial diplomacy and pur- 
sued an open door policy. Placing the orchestra books 
at the disposal of the representatives for examination and 
explaining his understanding of certain essential details, 
the manager then requested the co-operation of the com- 
mittee to settle the intricate question at hand. The repre- 
sentatives, bringing a broad minded attitude to the meet- 
ing, quickly assented to Mr. Judson’s solicitation, and after 
a conscientious siege of constructive analysis and action, 
came to an understanding that was agreeable to the ma- 
jority of those concerned. 


TuetmMa Given DispLtAys ABILITY IN CONCERTO. 


Director Leopold Stokowski’s musical menu for the 
concerts of March 5 and 6 was received with much ac- 
claim by symphony lovers in attendance at the events. Ex- 
cerpts from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” introducing the over- 
ture entr’acte, No. 3, and the ballet music, No. 2, formed 
the opening number. The simplicity and melodiousness of 
the perfectly rendered selections completely won the big 
audience and caused an outburst of deserved enthusiasm. 

In choosing the Brahms symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
for presentation, a real feast was offered. The listeners 
were quick to respond to its poetic and dramatic lure, and 
the work was given with a high degree of understanding 
and sympathy. Mr. Stokowski is a deep and appreciative 
student of Brahms, and to him Philadelphians owe much 
for the introduction of that composer’s works here, like- 
wise their relative popularity here. The orchestra was in 
splendid form and evinced a spirit of perfect accord with 
the director’s interpretative ideas from the slightest inti- 
mation to the strongest behest. 

Thelma Given, violinist, was the soloist at these con- 
certs, and this interesting young artist, one of the Auer 
coterie, created a splendid impression. Miss Given pos- 
sesses a charming personality, and her stage presence is 
exceptionally good, while her high artistic attainment as a 
violinist is such as at once tends to arouse real and spon- 
taneous admiration. The Paganini D minor is a tricky 
concerto, yet Miss Given displayed real musicianship and 
much artistry in avoiding the many pitfalls it presents and 
in compassing its interpretation with an exemplary result. 
The soloist’s tone was round and large; moreover, she 

lays with a finish and finesse that is truly commendable. 

iss Given appeared in recital at the Academy of Music 
last season with marked success. 


Enormous Avuprence Hears “MArtTHA.” 


Once more a Caruso night resulted-in a massed forma- 
tion of regulars, now-and-thens, likewise once-in-a-whiles, 
packing the Philadelphia Opera House. Standees there 


were by the hundreds, while the box office S. O. H. signal 
caused many applicants for tickets or standing room to 
regretfully turn away. 

The date was March 2 and the occasion a brilliant pro- 
duction of “Martha,” in which Caruso, as Lionel, won the 
lion’s share of appreciation, especially after his offering 
of “Like a Dream,” when the applause became so per- 
sistent that for a time the continuity of the opera was 
threatened, the erstwhile mark of appreciation degenerating 
into a projonged noisy turmoil. However, excuse may 
be found in the fact that the entire lyric splendor of 
Caruso’s incomparable voice is fully realized in this opera. 

Mme. Barrientos, in the title role, was enthusiastically 
received, and her sweet, clear vocalization won for her 
decided expressions of favor. One of the high planes of 
the star’s work was her artistic singing of “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” a verse of which was, by popular acclaim, 
repeated. 

Flora Perini, as Nancy, proved very capable, vocally, 
and vivacious histrionically, while Plunkett found an able 
prototype in Adamo Didur. The duos, trios and quartets 
were magnificently sung and the chorus gave a fine ac- 
count of itself. Bodanzky conducted in his accustomed 
excellent style. 


Leerson-HiLLte ConservATory ARTISTS IN CONCERT. 


Before a large and appreciative audience in Witherpsoon 
Hall, Thursday evening, March 4, Dorothea Neebe and 
Evelyn Tyson, solo pianists from the Leefson-Hille Con- 


servatory of Music and artist-pupils of Maurits Leefson, 
the well known pedagogue, gave what proved to be a re- 
markably interesting and enjoyable recital in aid of the 
Osteopathic Hospital of Philadelphia. Miss Neebe, who 
won the gold medal offered by the Philadelphia Music 
Club, as well as Pennsylvania State prize of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Miss Tyson, winner of the 
Stokowski prize, likewise the Philadelphia Music Club 
gold medal, were heard in a series of admirably chosen 
duos for two pianos. The perfection of ensemble attained, 
the admirable rhythmic sense evinced, and the smoothness 
as well as purity of tone displayed from brilliantly ex 
ecuted runs, arpeggios and other related divisions of tech- 
nic, tc the more sonorous passages of chord work, were 
conceived and unfolded in a truly delightful manner that 
won a wealth of spontaneous and well deserved applause. 
In the matter of interpretation these young artists were 
ever in absolute accord, and the result was always in keep- 
ing with the innate moods of the compositions pro- 
grammed. The numbers listed included “Dance Macabre,” 
Saint-Saéns; the Arensky suite. op. 15; Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana,” and finally a stirring rendition of the Mendelssohn 
Philipp scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
the Weber-Hiller “Lutzow’s Wild Hunt.” 

Assisting the soloists of the evening was Vivienne Cor- 
dero, violinist, and Johan Van Hulsteyn, viola soloist 
Their work was immensely satisfactory and resulted in 
prolonged applause. A group of two solos, the adagio 
from the fourth concerto by Vieuxtemps and the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dance in G minor were especially well 
done by Miss Cordero, while Leclair’s sonata for violin. 
viola and piano, with Audrey Cordero at the latter instru- 
ment, was offered with decidedly commendable effect. 

Much praise for the financial success of the event is due 
Maurits Leefson, Dr. J. Willis Galbraith and Ada E 
Foster G. M. W. 





UNIQUE RECITAL GIVEN IN 
SPRINGFIELD BY MAY PETERSON 


Noted Soprano Sings for the Employees of the Amer- 
can Bosch Magneto Corporation—Is Described 
as “a Voice with a Heart” 

Springfield, Mass., March 1, 1920.—May Peterson’s com- 
prehensive and far reaching art is characterized by the 
fact that she loves people. Therefore the synonymous 
reason follows why people love her. Never was this 
circumstance more in evidence than when Miss Peterson 
appeared before the employees of the American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation here on February 27. This cor- 
poration, which employs over two thousand people, is 
very magnificently endeavoring to give recreation to its 
employees, and on Friday evenings there is some form 
of entertainment at the club house. Previous to this, 
such time has been devoted to dances, moving pictures, 
suppers or festival parties; but after due consideration the 
officials decided to offer a different field of enjoyment— 
something both enlightening and gratifying. This was 
the initial concert, and so great has been the success, that 
one Friday night of each month is to be devoted to 
good music. 

_Miss Peterson’s is a gently persuasive art, and by her 
gift of song and burst of smile her cosmopolitan audience 
became perfectly attuned to the situation, and through 
Mozart’s exquisite and dainty aria “Voi che Sapete,” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and two long groups, supple- 
mented by generous encores she carried them along by her 
gracious manner and artistic interpretations. The lyrical 
beauty of her tones is always soothing, but special men- 
tion should be made of Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” and “To a Messenger” by our own, estimable 
composer Frank La Forge. Her encores were well 
chosen and aroused much enthusiasm, but in defense of 
the question of “singing down to one’s audience” versus 
“upholding the standards of art,” I wish to add that her 
better numbers were remarkably well received, which all 





goes to prove that the lay mind, from a technically musical 
standpoint, may be brought to the appreciation of a purer 
artistry when educated by a vocalist and a personality of 
Miss Peterson’s attainments. For after all, true art con 
sists mostly of the intangible things of life, and cannot 
be analyzed except on a personal, heart to heart basis 


~! M. W. 
ROTHWELL FOR STADIUM CONCERTS 


New Symphony Orchestra Will Play 

Walter Henry Rothwell, leader of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
Philharmonic Orchestra and well known in New York, 
has been engaged to conduct the New Symphony Orches- 
tra of the Musicians’ New Orchestra Society for ten weeks 
of concert to be given this summer in the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium of the College of the City of New York. These con- 
certs will begin about the middle of June and continue 
until September. Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the New 
Symphony, is acting in an advisory capacity for these sum- 
mer entertainments. Among other things he has suggested 
that the orchestra be augmented to 110 men, as against last 
summer’s complement of eighty-five men. 

The concerts will be under the auspices of the Music 
League of the People’s Institute and a committee of men 
and women, among whom are Mmes. Winthrop Chanler, 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar. Charles Dana Gibson, Charles § 
Guggenheimer, Arthur M. Reis. Francis Rogers, Arthur 
Sachs, Charles H. Senff and Willard D. Straight, Helen 
Love, and Florence Macmillen. Gen. T. Coleman du Pont, 
Artur Bodanzky, Lawrence Gilman, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Clarence H. Mackay. Edward F. Sanderson, Felix M. War- 
burg and John W. Frothingham. 

In the seventy proposed concerts of the series approxi- 
mately 150 soloists will be heard. Negotiations already have 
been opened with many of the leading musical artists now in 
this country. The committee’s announced object is to es- 
tablish summer music on a permanent basis in New York, 
to bring the great mass of the city’s residents to realize 
that they are a vital part of the scheme and to provide the 
best in music for them, 








Kindergarten Methods 
the Piano Teacher 
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By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


[Although the Musical Courier does not fully agree 
with the ikea expressed by Mr. Gunn in the accompa- 
nying article, it has many good points, and, as it is 
written by one of America’s foremost pianists, peda- 
gogues and critics of music, it is worthy of considera- 
tion. If our readers desire to give their views on the 
facts contained in the article, the columns of the Mu- 
sical Courier are open to them.—Editor’s Note.] 


“OR nearly two decades the principles of modern 
pedagogy have been established in the public school, 
as the oft puzzled parent will testify. Another gen- 

eration of parents must pass before the head of the family 
will accept with equanimity his first grade child’s ignorance 
in regard to the alphabet, or reconcile this ignorance with 
the same child’s fluency in reading. But even parents 
of this generation have come to regard with approval the 
teaching methods which develop such quick and certain 
Without taking time for analysis of the peda- 


results. 

gogic principles involved, the public has accepted them 
because in the public schools they have been proven by 
their fruits. 


For not more than ten years the piano teacher has been 
making some effort to apply these same pedagogic prin- 
ciples to his special work. Furthermore, that effort has 


been scattered, undirected and concerned with financial 
rather than educational results. Nor have ten years of 
effort brought forth a generation of pianists who enter 
upon serious professional work with better preparation 
than was evidenced by the students who emerged from the 
preparatory grades fifteen or twenty years ago. In short, 
modern pedagogy has proved itself in one department and 
has failed in another. One may, therefore, be permitted 
to inquire into the; causes responsible for this contradic- 
tion. 

An examination of the several methods for teaching 
children to play the piano that now flourish results at 
first glance in rather a favorable impression. No mat- 


ter what trademark they wear they all seem based upon 
correct premises. These premises are briefly as fol- 
lows: They recognize that the child usually has made 
a great deal of music before he begins to study piano. 
They endeavor to correlate this musical experience ac- 


quired in daily life with the making of music at the 
piano, They begin, therefore, with simple melodies 
learned by rote and limited for pianistic reasons to 


five tones or less. In short, these new piano methods 
“proceed from the known to the unknown.” 


Sounp 1n THEory. 


In theory, then, these modern piano methods for be- 
That experience is justifying their 


ginners seem sound. 

application in a measure is further evidenced by the 
wealtii of admirable teaching material that has been 
composed to meet the demand which has arisen from 
their widespread application. Charming melodies often 


associated with texts that delight the heart of the 
child now make the beginning of piano study as at- 
tractive as it formerly was tedious. No longer is the 
pupil required to learn the names of the keys and the 


system of notation before he begins to make music at 
the piano. Rather the process is reversed. He now 
begins by making music, and from this musical begin- 
ning he develops technical knowledge as he needs it. 
The problems of key nomenclature, notation and rhythm 
are developed step by step as facts of the tunes that he 
learns and enjoys. 

In short, the modern teacher of beginners at the 
piano has borrowed from the teacher of public school 
music a system which has proved itself in that environ- 
ment and has applied it with such modifications as 
seemed necessary to meet the special needs of his 
especial problem, These modifications are of a tech- 
nical nature chiefly. Thus, it seems best for the piano 
student to learn the major triad as the first fact of mu- 
sical science, and from the tones of the triad to develop 
the scale. Furthermore, because of limitations of the 
hand it seems advisable usually to have him first play 
the scale as a musical rather than a technical. idea, 
using one hand after the other, each playing the four 
tones of the tetrachord. In addition, it is necessary for 
the piano student to devote much more time to me- 
chanical exercises intended to develop the hand than 
is practicable or desirable in dealing with the child 
voice. But these differences are obvious and easily ad- 
justed in applying the genuinely musical methods 
evolved by such gifted people as Eleanor Smith or 
Osbourne McConathy for the public school, to the 
teaching of the piano beginner. Why, then, have the 
results not been satisfactory in the case of the piano 
student? 

ComMERCIAL DeveLopMENT oF Music. 


Modern piano methods have been developed com- 
mercially. There are now many carefully trademarked 
and widely advertised. That means that they are widely 
known and used. It means that since much money has 
been spent in selling them still more money has been 
earned by them. It means that piano teachers in Amer- 
ica, as a class, are beginning to profit by a pedagogic 
preparation of one kind or another and are paying 
generously for it. Nineteen years ago I began my 
teaching career in this country at one of the largest 
and most flourishing music schools of which it boasts, 
a school which then had and still has the reputation of 
engaging more famous European teachers than any 
other institution in America. It numbered its students 
by the thousands and its graduates each year by the 
hundreds. It still does. Yet then it granted teachers’ 
certificates to students who had received no normal 
training whatsoever. Today it has a_ splendidl 
equipped normal department, a change in policy whic 
represents less a development of artistic conscience than 
a recognition of thé nation’s general progress in the 
science of education and a perfectly legitimate desire to 
develop the commercial advantages opened by that 
progress. 

So it is also with the proprietors of the trade-marked 
normal methods now so_ successfully merchandised 
through the advertising columns of the musical press. 
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too, have been ee to meet a demand for 
i demand is real. It is 
by a veritable thirst for 
of the piano studying public. It is 
this demand should be met. It is not only 
perfectly inevitable that the opportunity it 
presents should be commercialized. But, in their eager- 
ness to convince the public that they have something to 
sell, the salesmen authors of many of the piano normal 
methods have given the public more than they asked the 
public to pay for. trimmed their methods with 
= useless Fag od and ee, s te 
1 rovi rts, colored cards, ribbons, games. eir 
pupils slag and march and play musical games. Indeed, 
the musical game idea is just now enjoying a notable 
vogue, and here again the commercial opportunity of the 
moment is about to be exploited. Why not? I wish I had 
an attractive musical game to put on the market or owned 
stock in one. They are going to be big sellers because, for 
the moment, the most popular teachers in America are 
teaching their pupils to play at learning the piano rather 
than to work at learning the piano. fact that this 
attitude of mind toward piano study is popular is suffi- 
cient commentary on the attitude of the public toward 
music in general, Music is regarded as an amusement. 
Therefore the average parent is os to look kindly 
upon superficial study of the art. Thoroughness is tem- 
porarily in disfavor. What is wanted is an easy and an 
entertaining method of study. The pupil must be made 
to enjoy his lesson. What he may learn in it is not scru- 
tinized too closely. 

To meet this demand the designers, assemblers and fab- 
ricators of modern piano methods for children have be- 
thought themselves of the kindergarten. It, too, represents 
a department of education which the public does not take 
seriously. It is not designed to teach the children any- 
thing of value directly by invoking their conscious effort. 
Rather the child is supposed to learn certain things by ab- 
sorption. He has amusing games to play and pretty songs 
to sing. He makes little baskets and cuts things out of 
paper. But he does not learn to use his hands accurately 
and with real skill. He meets no real problems, is sub- 
jected to no real mental discipline. 

AGAINST KINDERGARTEN METHODs. 

It is not only the serious teacher of music that quarrels 
with the kindergarten. The teacher of manual training in 
the public schools complains of its influence most bitterly. 
I heard a prominent teacher of manual training in the 
Chicago public schools assert that he could meet a strange 
class and merely by observing the work of the pupils could 
determine who had enjoyed the disadvantages of the kin- 
dergarten—it being the purpose of manual training to train 
the mind through the use of the hands and the mission of 
the kindergarten to train neither the mind nor the hand. 
This teacher contended that the thoughtless, careless, 
inaccurate manual work done in the kindergarten un- 
fitted the pupil to get the best results from the manual 
training class. Similarly, it is my contention that the 
modern piano methods for beginners with their games and 
their songs and their fairy stories unfit the piano student 
tor serious work later in his artistic experience. 

Whatever may have been the faults of the old methods, 
with their tedious beginnings, their dull and painful hours 
spent in drilling the pupil in rhythm, notation and hand de- 
velopment, they had one virtue not to be undervalued. 
They taught the pupil that piano study is real work. The 
pupil who graduated from the old fashioned preparatory 
(Continued on page 48.) 




















“MAX ROSEN’S 


MAX ROSEN HEARD 
WITH MALE CHORUS 


Excellent Impression Was Made By Youthful American 
Violinist. Style Very Refined. 








Another violinist of very decided gifts was added to 
the list of talented youths who have come our way in the 
past couple of seasons, when Mr. Max Rosen appeared as 
the solo artist with the Toronto Male Chorus at Massey 
Hall last night. There is something particularly attractive 
abou: the personality of this boyish and unassuming ar- 
tist. He is a refined and sincere artist. His tone is de- 
lightfully pure, and his technique clean cut and smooth. 
The Male Chorus has been very fortunate in its choice 
of soloists every season since its organization, and Max 
Rosen is the best of them—Mail & Empire, Toronto, 
March 5, 1920, 


Interest centered about the young violinist, Max 
Rosen, from New York, who was greeted with applause 
on his first appearance and who grew in favor as the 
splendid character of his work revealed itself. It was 
hard to imagine that the youthful artist was not a vet- 
eran at his art, so skillful was his technique and so mas- 
terly his bowing. Mr, Rosen plays with a clean, inci- 
sive bowing and a forceful connection between himself 


Management: 








IN TORONTO 





E. R. BOWLES 
Teacher of 
ORGAN, PIANO and VOICE 
Director Toronto Male Chorus 
March 5, 1920. 

Mr. W. Spencer Jones, eg 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

I wish to personally thank you for sending such 
an artist as Max Rosen to the Toronto Male 
Chorus for their cancert in Massey Hall. It was 
a rare treat to hear such wonderful and masterly 
playing from such a young performer. 

I have heard all the great artists on the violin 
who have come to Toronto, and not one of them 
received a greater ovation than Max Rosen. 

ours sincere 


if 
(Signed) ¥. R. Bow es. 











HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


(reat Triumph” 








and his instrument that shows an intimacy more than 
ordinary. * Clear-cut notes, distinct rhythm and phrasing, 
together with fluent fingering, virile playing with power 
to refine his notes to the fineness of a silken thread, were 
all noted in the work of the evening.—The Toronto World, 


March 5, 1920. 


MAX ROSEN’S GREAT TRIUMPH 


A most interesting event was the debut here of Max 
Rosen, the exceptionally gifted young solo violinist, an- 
other of the wonder pupils of the celebrated maestro, 
Prof. Auer. One need not make comparisons with other 
remarkable violinists from the same studio who have 
appeared here, but one can record that Max Rosen be- 
fore he had finished his selection of solos had made a 
complete conquest of the audience, and that after playing 
his final group was persuaded by insistent applause to. 
give two extra numbers. He proved himself to be a very 
fluent and smooth executant, and produces a very se- 
ductive, sweet, pliant tone. His expression is warm, but 
he does not indulge in exaggerated sentimentality. The 
short pieces were beautifully rendered, with varied beau- 
ties of tone, and with masterly technique. The Pas- 
torale was a gem of symmetrical finish—The Globe, 


Toronto, March 5, 1920. 
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ST. OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR 


(A Mixed Choir of 50 Young American Voices) 


From ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minn. 


Will sing sacred music, covering compositions of the time of 
Dr. Martin Luther down to those of our own time. The 
‘program will include works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Gretchaninoff and others including the famous Hosanna by 
the Choir’s Conductor F. Melius Christiansen. 


Opening Concert: Chicago, Orchestra Hall, April 5th, 1920 
Management: WESSELS & VOEGELI 


THE TOUR INCLUDES: 


Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa. New York. 
Orchestra Hall. ‘Altéens, Pa. Carnegie Hall. 


It. Wayne, Ind. . > Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Majestic Theatre. Horrishurg, Pa. Academy of Music. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Dayton, O. Albany, N. Y. 


Auditorium. eae ©: Rochester, N. Y. 























Springfield, O. : Buffalo, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall. Baltimore, Md. Elmwood Music Hall. 
" ‘ Lyric Theatre. 
‘ineinnati, O. ; ‘ Akron, O. 
Music Fall. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metropolitan Opera House. Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. . 
Mamnriat 8iai. Reading, Pa. bab cg. i 
- Pittsburgh, Po. Faston, Pa. : = Mich, 
Carnegie Hall. Newark, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. 


and several other cities. 

















One or Two Dates Can Still Be Booked Following the Second 
Chicago Date, Orchestra Hall, May 7th 





FOR TERMS, ETC. APPLY TO 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue > - New York 


Telephone Vanderbilt 3660-3661 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Beddoe, Mabel: 
Toronto, Can., March 2a. 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 29. 
Bloch, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander: 
Boston, Mass., March aa. 
Byrd, Winifred: 

Richmond, Va., March ag. 

Norfolk, Va., March 31. 
Claussen, nana 

New Haven, Conn., March 2a. 

Providence, R, I., March 24. 

Springfield, Mass., March 27. 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 28. 
Fischer, Adelaide: 

Biddeford, Me., March 18 

Bath, Me., March 19. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 

Washington, D. C., March 19. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March ar. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 23. 

Joplin, Mo., March 25. 

toulder, Colo., March 29. 

Denver, Colo., March 30. 
Grainger, Percy: 

Memphis, Tenn., March 20. 
Jollif, Norman: 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 23. 
Kerr, U. &.: 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 18. 
Land, Harold: 

Hoboken, N. J., April 2. 

Brooklyn, N, Y., April 2 and 4. 

Binghamton, N. Y., April 22. 

Newburgh, N. Y., May 26 
Laurenti, Mario: 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., March 21. 

Toronto, Can., April 7. 
Letz Quartet: 

Middletown, N. Y., March 23. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Toronto, Can., March 18. 

Ottawa, Can., March 19. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March aa. 

Detroit, Mich., March 25-27. 

Erie, Pa., March 28. 
Macbeth, Florence: 

Peoria, Ill, March 18. 

Pontiac, Ill., March 19. 

Detroit, Mich., March 24. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., March 26. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Youngstown, Ohio, March 25. 

Scranton, Pa., April 5. 
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Batavia, N. Y., April 7. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., April 9. 
Erie, Pa., April 12. 


Morrisey, Marie: 
Everett, Wash., March 18. 
Sedro-Woolley, Wash., March 109. 
Yakima, Wash, March 22. 
Walla Walla, Wash., March 23. 
Ontario, Ore., March 24. 
Weiser, Idaho, March 25. 
Baker, Ore., March 26. 
LaGrande, Ore., March 27. 
Lewiston, Idaho, March 29. 
Grangeville, Idaho, March 30. 
Moscow, Idaho, March 31. 
Garfield, Wash., April 1. 
Pullman, Wash., April 2. 
Colfax, Wash., April 5. 
Oakesdale, Wash., April 6. 
St. Johns, Wash., April 7. 
Spokane, Wash., April 8. 
Wenatchee, Wash., April 9. 
Peroux, Williams: 
Providence, R. I., April 26. 
Peterson, May: 
San Antonio, Tex., March 22. 
Proctor, Warren: 
Scranton, Pa., March 22. 
Quait, Robert: 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 23. 
Ringo, Marguerite: 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 23. 
Roberts, Emma: 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 26, 27. 
Tetrazzini, Luisa: 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20. 
Scranton, Pa., March 22, 
Richmond, Va., March 29. 
Norfolk, Va., March 31. 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7. 
Galesburg, IIL, April 16, 
Wadler, Mayo: 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20. 
Boston, Mass., April 4. 
Williams, Irene: 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 23. 


Mabel Riegelman Delights Concert Public 


During the season 1919-1920 Mabel Riegelman is de- 
voting most of her time to concert work on the Pacific 
Coast, and as usual is meeting with that brilliant success 
with which her public appearance have always been 
crowned. From press comments as well as public report 
it appears that the soprano does not only reveal as flexible 
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and clear a voice as she always did, but she has added to 
the intellectual breadth of her interpretations thereby 
adding to her already great merit as a concert artist. A 
recent engagement was as soloist at the big “Messiah” 
performance, under the direction of John Smallman, in 
Los Angeles, where she scored an unusually brilliant 
triumph. The large audience ac¢orded her an enthusiastic 
ovation and the critical comment was uniformly cordial. 

Among the expressions of approval were the following 
which appeared in the Los Angeles department of the 
Pacific Coast Musical Review: “Mabel gs soprano, 
to our mind, was a good choice for Handel. Handel 
requires a soprano of considerable brilliance and technic, 
which demands Miss Riegelman fulfilled splendidly, even 
in high positions. Although the soprano is kept very 
busy during the Pastorale part of the oratorio, Miss 
Riegelman’s voice showed no signs of fatigue. One could 
well rejoice with her manner of taking the ‘Rejoice’ aria, 
which amply showed the vocal accomplishments of the 
soloist. Handel has probably written nothing more difficult 
than the aria ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth’ as far 
as phrasing is concerned. It demands extraordinary breath 
power and interpretative depth that borders on religious 
inspiration. We must say that Miss Riegelman therefore 
quite deserved the cordial response from her hearers. On 
the whole we feel like congratulating Miss Riegelman 
upon her facile technic and brilliance of tone.” 


Claudia Muzio Studying for “Eugen Onegin” 


Claudia Muzio, leading Italian soprano at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has added to her repertory a new role, 
that of the heroine in “Eugen Onegin,” in which she 
will shortly appear at the Metropolitan. Much interest 
is felt in oy appearance in this opera, the next on the 
Metropolitan’s list of the season’s novelties, 

The indefatigable artist also is preparing her Wagnerian 
roles which she will sing in Buenos Ayres this summer. 
She seems ideally fitted for heroic impersonation not only 
in voice but also in physical attributes. 

Prior to her departure for Buenos Ayres, Miss Muzio 
will make a short visit to her home in Italy to see her bro- 
ther who has recently been released from the service of 
the Italian army in which he has served since the 
opening of hostilities. Miss Muzio has not seen him 
since the beginning of the war. 


Land Touring Maine 


Harold Land is having fine success on tour with the 
William R. Chapman Company in Maine, before large 
audiences, despite the almost impassable roads, for not in 
a long time has so much snow fallen in Maine as this 
winter. Ruth Ray, Adelaide Fischer, Messrs. Land and 
Chapman comprise the company. Vanderpool’s “Values” 
and Strickland’s “Pickaninny Sleep Song” are making fine 
hits wherever sung by Mr. Land. Some coming engage- 
ments of the young baritone are: New York, March 30; 
Brooklyn, April 2; Brooklyn, April 4; Binghamton, April 
22, and Newburgh, May 26. 








Her playing was a combination of vital- 
ity and grace such as is seldom observed ; 
it is strongly personal throughout, and 
every touch of individuality in the phras- 
ing and rhythm was governed by musical 
effect. Bach’s prelude in E is seldom 
given with such clean execution and such 
exhilaration.—Morning Post. 





London Daily Telegraph: 


“Isolde Menges a Kreisler in Petto 


Violinist Makes “Happy Return” to London in 
Recital on February 8. 


9 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS: 


And when, after an absence in America and Canada lasting some four years, she appeared here, a very 
large audience welcomed her with that warmth which is reserved almost invariably for the truly elect, 
the writer naturally plumed himself and preened his feathers. For here, undeniably, was a ripe artist. . . . 
Quite beautiful is her warm tone, lovely in its accuracy of intonation; fine was the vigor of the 
Wieniawski, aforesaid, and of the Bach in a prelude—superbly fine—this, neat beyond words the 
phrasing, and the delicacy and restraint of the playing of the Tod Boyd’s “Samson Lullaby.” 

In a word, Miss Menges as a solo violinist, is a Kreisler in petto.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Miss Menges was proving to a crowded audience that three and a half years in America had not 
impaired her cunning. Her reading of Handel’s sonata in D was gloriously sane and virile. Miss 
Menges played it with authority, and—what was almost more important-—with entire enjoyment. 
She made no attempt to read into the music emotion Handel never dreamed of conveying; on the 
contrary, her conception of the work was broad and vital enough to have delighted its creator, who 
in his most irritable moods could have found no fault with her tone, her phrasing, or her power. 
Sunday Times. 


Miss Menges has an exceptional skill with her left hand. The double stops and other ornaments are a 
model of neatness, and these are helped by a sensitive bow-hand. It is finished music.—London Times. 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Personal Representative: HOWARD EDIE 


} 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Carnegie Hall Recital, March 2nd 
Brings Remarkable Praise from 
Critics 
“One of the finest organs recently heard in the 

concert world.” 


“A voice of great richness and power.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“A fine powerful voice.’’—New York Sun-Herald. 


“A voice of lovely quality, big and rich.” 
—New York Morning World. 


““A beautiful and well-trained voice.”’ 
—New York Evening Post. 


“Her style is individual and magnetic.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 


‘“‘Deservedly won favor.”—New York Evening World. 
“Results achieved that were beyond any cavil 








Photo by Marcia Stein. 
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CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL PLEASES APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE. 

Mme. Maria Winetzkaja, a mezzo-soprano, who recently has been singing with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital last night at Carnegie Hall, and proved herself an artist of no common quality. She is 
the possessor of A VOICE OF GREAT RICHNESS AND POWER and one which is surprisingly uniform in 
its scale, a voice which, all things considered, both in its quality and in its method of production, is ONE OF 
THE FINEST ORGANS RECENTLY HEARD IN THE CONCERT WORLD. 

Moreover, Mme. Winetzkaja has both temperament and intelligence, and her program, by its musical in- 
terest and variety, testified to the catholicity of her taste. There was a fascinating group of Ukrainian folk 
songs, an Italian and Spanish group, a group of modern Russian songs, and a final Anglo-American group, in 
which Elgar’s ‘““‘The Swimmer” deserves mention for the superb manner in which it was given. The audi- 
ence was large and unusually enthusiastic. Mme. Winetzkaja is a singer who will be welcome wherever she 
appears.—New York Tribune. 


Mme. Maria Winetzkaja, a mezzo-soprano, not unknown here in concert, who has appeared in opera in 
many of the Spanish countries where she often sang the title role in “Carmen,” gave a song recital at Car- 
negie Hall last evening. With A FINE, POWERFUL VOICE she was far more successful in a group of 
folk songs of the Ukraine, sung in Russian. A singer of temperament she imparted good musical feeling 
to her work.—New York Sun-Herald. ° 

MARIA WINETZKAJA SURPRISES. 

Carnegie Hall furnished a surprise last evening when Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, was heard in 
recital. This artist has A VOICE OF LOVELY QUALITY, BIG AND RICH, and capable of fine emotional 
expression. She was especially interesting in Russian folk songs, in which the correct mood was always 
present. She was warmly received.—New York Morning World. 


In Carnegie Hall last night the avalanche of Russian music with which this town has lately been over- 
whelmed was increased by Maria Winetzkaja, who sang Ukrainian folk airs and other Russian songs, like 
one who heard them in her childhood, Beethoven and Meyerbeer were also represented, and so were Elgar 
and De Koven. Mme. Winetzkaja has A BEAUTIFUL AND WELL-TRAINED VOICE, which she uses 
with discretion and yet with feeling.—New York Evening Post. 


There was much in Maria Winetzkaja’s appearance and voice to suggest the captivating “Carmen” 
which she sang so many times in so many lands. HER STYLE IS INDIVIDUAL AND MAGNETIC and 
her mezzo voice has all the color of the red poppy that brightened the glittering jet of her gown at Car- 
negie Hall last night. Her operatic experience showed in the breadth and conviction in her singing of 
“Ah mon fils,” and her radiant personality invested Russian and Italian songs with a warm, human interest. 
Maria Winetzkaja is generously endowed with the things that make a singer.—New York Evening Mail. 


Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall last night that DESERVEDLY WON 
FAVOR by reason of the range and quality of her voice and her faculty of interpretation. In a group of 
folk songs of the Ukraine she was especially happy. Her program, long and varied, was interesting for itself 
and made doubly so by her intelligent and fascinating pronouncement of it.—New York Evening World. 


Her manner of singing these songs, more especially those native to her feelings and impulses, bore u 
certain intensity, a certain air of conviction that was not only effective of itself, but made its correspond- 
ing impression on the listener. There were often RESULTS ACHIEVED THAT WERE BEYOND ANY 
CAVIL WHATEVER.—New York Journal. 


Maria Winetzkaja was one of the most recent vocalists to burst upon the public by way of a Carnegie 
Hall recital: Here is AN ADMIRABLE ARTIST who undoubtedly will make a place for herself; A warm 


u 


mezzo-soprano which has been excellently schooled and a marked artistic taste are attributes of this former » 


member of the Boston National Opera Company.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hal - - |.- New York 





whatever.’’—New York Journal. 
“An admirable artist.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Music or PoLaNp at Brick Cuurca, 

A large audience listened to music of Poland by Dr. 
Dickinson, organist, and his helpers—Mary Allen, con- 
tralto, and Leslie Taylor, violinist—at the Brick Church, 
March 5. The program began with an ancient organ piece, 
“Resurrexit,” composed by Finck about the time that 
Columbus discovered America. A_ traditional Polish 
melody, “Introspection,” composed and dedicated to Dr. 
Dickinson by Paul Held; Radevovsit'e “Minuet,” and 
Chopin's military polonaise completed the organ numbers. 
Dainty in performance was the minuet, and crashing chords 
of the polonaise, played in fast tempo, formed a dignified 
close. Miss Allen sang with smooth, expressive voice a 
folk song, “When the Dawn is Breaking,” and Leslie 
Taylor played effectively two pieces by Wieniawski. 

At the Friday Noon Hour of Music of March 19, Dr. 
Dickinson, with the collaboration of Pearl Hutton-Shrader, 
soprano, and Berthe Baret, violinist, will present a pro- 
gram of music of Spain. 


Tuurssy Fripay MUSICALE. 


Emma Thursby'’s fourth musicale took place February 27 
and was acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant and 
attractive of the series. The spacious rooms were filled 
with distinguished guests and artists, who contributed to 
the afternoon's program 

Miss Thursby, the former prima donna, is now the pos- 
sessor of one of the largest and most perfectly equipped 
music rooms of a private nature in the city, and her “Fri- 
days,” which have been notable for their artistic excellence 
and as social events, now promise to be even more elabo- 
rate, for the large music room, recently completed, 
affords greater opportunity for artists and guests, 

rhe special guests of the afternoon were Mr, and Mrs. 
Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw, 
and Mr, and Mfrs. Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. Mrs. Hadley 
(Inez Barbour) was one of the artists of the afternoon, 
and her singing gave much pleasure and was artistically 
charming 

\ group of Tirindelli’s beautiful songs was heard, sung 
by Julia Dolores Musser, the young California soprano, 
whose beautiful voice is exciting interest in New York. 
The composer was at the piano. There were present many 
distinguished guests, artists and devotees of art. 
Gordon Smith, Miss Mackenzie, Laura Williams, 
Hettinetti, vocalists, and Katherine R. Heyman and Carl 
Fischer, pianists, were also prominent on the program. 


State Feveration or Music Ciuss Forum, 


Mrs. Julian Edwards, president of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, introduced Harold V. Milli- 
gan as chairman of a musical forum held at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel on March g. Mr. Milligan introduced the 
topic for discussion, “Music in the Church,” and made 
some appropriate remarks. Mrs. David A. Campbell, 
editor of the Musical Monitor, read a paper in which she 
gave some radical views. She touched on a ‘State Or- 
chestra,” community singing, alluded to church music and 
the defects of present conditions, etc., stating, among other 
things, that organists are of all kinds, many of them un- 
believers, interested only in their small salaries, lacking 
co-operation with the ministers, churches are 
empty, and so on. Mrs, William Schupp spoke of many 
things, including ragtime, love, theaters, mud, boats, art, 
revivals, dancing, beauty and what not. 

Frederick Schlieder, president of the N. A. O., let loose 
many flowing sentences, mentioning the ignorance of min- 
isters as to music, and dwelling frequently on “conscious- 
ness,” “state of Godness,” etc. 

Many words were spoken, much talk indulged in, and 
generalities brought the forum to no goal. 

New Yorkers Hear Epna Moreanp. 

The New Yorkers met at the Hotel Astor, March 5, 
when a musical and literary afternoon constituted the pro- 
gram, Florence L, Adams, chairman. Edna Moreland, 
soprano, was the singer, and won general admiration 
through her clear, brilliant and expressive voice. She 
sang “Love, | Have Won You” (Ronald),"and songs by 
Lang and Speaks with spontaneous joyousness, which, in- 
deed, seems to reflect her temperament. Selma Alexander 
recited original poems, serious gnd humorous, showing 
very unusual literary taste and distinct diction. Her little 
sister, Iris, did some interpretative dancing and also played 
the piano in a way which excited genuine interest. Both 
young girls have cultivated their musical and literary 
talents under Laura Sedgwick Collins. Andre De Irsay, 
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pianist, was also on the program, as was Rev. Sidney N. 
Ussher. 

Officers of the New Yorkers are Olive Scott Gabriel, 
president; Mrs. Charles K, Mills, honorary president, and 
Edyth Totten, founder. 

Honors ror EcKert-ROYALt. 

Florence D. Eckert and her only teacher, Clara H. 
Royall, may rightfully share the credit for a song recital 
given March 7 at the teacher’s studio. This young so- 
prano has a dramatic voice of wide range, knows how to 
use it, and seems at the beginning of a fine public career. 
Invited listeners heard and applauded the program, which 
was as follows: “Lungi dal caro bene” (Secchi), “Death 
and the Maiden” (Schubert), “The Little Sandman” 
(Brahms), “The Blacksmith” (Brahms), “Night in May” 
(Brahms), “Voi lo sapete” (Mascagni), “Homeland, or 
My Native Land” (Gretchaninoff), “His Lullaby” (Bond), 
“Invocation to the Sun God” (Troyer), and “Morning 
Hymn” (Henschel), 

ApeLte Lewinc 1n DEMAND. 

The popular pianist and composer, Adele Lewing, was 
the soloist at the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Lieder- 
kranz, Ladies Section, meeting March 1, and also at the 
Germania Club, Ladies Section, both in Brooklyn and 
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One can listen long to such a voice. 
—W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 











Concert Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 








Newark, where Bianca Holley sang several of the Lewing 
songs. : ; ; 

March 7 Mme. Lewing was again the soloist at two 
concerts in Recital Hall, Newark, N. J. 

MAryon Martin Puplics. 

A social event of recent.interest was the song recital 
by Josephine Thornhill, a Martin. pupil, at Lynch- 
burg, when she rendered a charming program of “heart- 
songs,” showing the special interpretative training she had 
received. ; 

Still another may J recital was scheduled for the second 
weck of March in Lynchburg by Mary Watts, soprano, an 
artist student of Maryon Martin, and early in April three 
students at Amherst, Va., will give a joint recital which 
has caused keen interest as the social event of the Easter 
season. Also an Easter song recital will be given 
by Hester Bushby, another Maryon Martin artist student, 
at Lynchburg. She is a soprano of exceptional talent. 

Jan Van BomMe IN FLogipA, 

Jan Van Bommel, the Hollandish baritone, with Mr. 
Skejerne, are on a concert tour in Florida and were last 
heard from at St. Augustine. 
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TETRAZZINI HOLDS 5,000 SPELLBOUND 


[The following article was published in the St. Louis, 
Mo., Globe-Democrat of February 7 last, and gives a 
vivid description of the part Tetrazzini’s “personality” 
played in that city.—Editor’s Note.] 

“Luisa Tetrazzini, the world’s foremost coloratura 
soprano, threw kisses to some 5,000 admirers at the Coli- 
seum last night when she came upon the platform, sang 
five stated numbers and three encores and at the close of . 
on performance received an ovation really without prece- 

ent. 

“It is but fair to say that the diva cast a spell over the 

throng by a personal pageantry down the center aisle, and 
during her royal progress kissing her gloved hands right 
and left, impartially to parquet, ll and gallery. Re- 
tracing her steps at the end of the long lane she imprinted 
resounding smacks on several women and thus wrought a 
state of ecstasy the like of which is not recallable by 
seasoned concertgoers, 
_ “Truly, as a display of what, for lack of a better word 
is sometimes designated ‘personality,’ there is nothing that 
can be likened to it on a similar occasion. And it was 
staged with nice judgment and begun with a clever adjust- 
ment of means to ends, Her first responses to applause 
consisted of stepping out on the parquet floor, waving 
her arms and kissing her hands, but this did not suffice 
to allay the tumult. Po abe had just completed the ‘Mad 
Scene’ from Ambroise Thomas’ impossible opera ‘Hamlet,’ 
in which poor, demented Ophelia laments the death of her 
garrulous father, Polonius, and in the singing of which 
‘scena’ the singer had only Pietro Cimara’s piano in accom- 
paniment, when she managed to control the applausive 
storm by the flank movement mentioned. 

“After presenting the best group on her small program, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd could no longer be kept in 
abeyance and it was then that Tetrazzini made the tri- 
umphant march of homage which was made picturesque 
as well as alluring by the sumptuous and ornate costume 
of cloth of gold and the rich jewels worn by the diva. 

“It was the ‘Echo Song’ that stirred the house; for in 
the rendition the singer made use of all the artifices of 
her art, or rather fully employed all her marvelous skill 
in intricate singing. That ‘Echo Song,’ with its haunting 
yeverberations, was superb vocalization. Enthusiasm was 
lifted to its apex, however, when for the last note of Tate’s 
‘Somewhere a Voice Is Calling’ the singer without any 
effort whatsoever reached for, intoned and held for twelve 
beats an opulent, unforgettable E flat, which caused even 
the unmusical to gasp, and sent the cognoscenti into fine 
little frenzies of delight. 

“Tetrazzini, sure of everybody within access of her voice, 
then sang Tosti’s best song for tenor, ‘L’Ultimo Canzone,’ 
transposed for high soprano, and with it performed vocal 
wonders in long-sustained tone, 

“Going back almost to the beginning of coloratura as 
our concertgoers can recall, her best reminiscent number 
was Jules Benedict's variations on the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ 
which as a violin piece was first brought into prominence 
ages ago by that prince of string-instrument charlatans, 
Paganini. It seemed that Tetrazzini at one time during the 
rendition was improvising and roulading and trilling ad 
libitum; for pianist Cimarra kept gazing at the diva over 
the note-rack, moving his head to and ie as if trying to 
improvise an accompaniment. 

»“After this a splendid encore number, Haydn-Woods’ 
‘Bird of Love Divine’ ended the singer’s contributions to a 
memorable event.” 


Gunster in Lancaster 


Frederick Gunster, the tenor, sang in Lancaster, Pa., 
February 26, under the auspices of the Star Concert 
Course, assisted by the new Municipal Orchestra, Bru- 
baker, conductor, and Caroline Hutton Griest, violinist. 
Mr. Gunster deepened the favorable impression made on 
a former appearance last season.and was decidedly popu- 
lar with the audience, which recalled him enthusiastically 
after each of his three groups, comprising works by French 
and American composers, as well as one of negro spir- 
ituals. Encores were in demand, and the tenor responded 
generously. 


Marcella Craft Busy with Opera and Concert 

What with appearing in principal roles with the San 
Carlo Opera Company in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
as well as soloist with orchestra, Marcella Craft, that 
charming soprano, has been exceedingly busy for the past 
few months. Before leaving for the West, Miss Craft was 
engaged by the Society of American Singers for some 
special performances of “The Secret of Suzanne” at the 
Park Theater in New York City. 
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SERGE BOROWSKY TELLS HOW 
THE RUSSIAN ISBA WAS FORMED 


An Interview 


Serge Borowsky, baritone of the Moscow Opera and 
director of the Russian Isha, was interviewed last week by 
a representative of the MusicaL Courter in his apartments 
at the McAlpin Hotel. Mr. Borowsky, although unknown 
in this country previous to his sensational debut with his 
company at the Belmont Theater, where they appeared 
for a week before sold-out houses and now are crowding 
the big Lexington Theater, is a well known figure in 
European centers. For many years baritone of the Mos- 
cow Opera, Serge Borowsky was born in the province of 
Mogilew. He was prepared for a military career, and 
went through the campaign in Manchuria as an officer in 
the Russian Army. Owing to illness contracted during this 
campaign he was compelled to resign his commission. 
Attracted by the stage he went to study at Moscow and 
Jater at Milan. While in Italy he appeared with great suc- 
cess in grand opera, returning shortly after to Russia, 
where he met with similar success. In the early part of 
1914 Mr. Borowsky made a brilliant tour with the Italian 
Opera in Egypt and Greece. His artistic temperament, 
however, was no longer content with opera alone, and dur- 
ing the war he devoted his efforts to making known Rus- 
sian music abroad. He also appeared with great success 
at concerts in all the principal cities of Switzerland. 
Early in 1919 Mr. Borowsky created the Isba, which was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. In the Isba, he 
reproduces with astonishing fidelity all the virtues of the 
Russian race, its fears and hopes, its fleeting moods and 
strange customs. He gives a picture of all that is best in 
the national life; songs, dances, balalaiki orchestra, a 
wonderful chorus and effective costumes, with scenery 
painted by M. Boolsky, making the Isba a spectacle which 
all lovers of art should see. 

How “Tue Russian Issa” was ForMep. 


In order to obtain a full description of what “The Rus- 
sian Isba” is the representative asked Mr. Borowsky for 
a statement, which is herewith reproduced for the benefit 
of Musicat Courter readers: 

In the early part of 1919 the American Y. M. C. A. Section, es- 
tablished at the Hostel in Lausanne, were harboring a number of 
Russian students belonging to well-to-do families who had been tem- 
porarily thrown into the greatest distress owing to the terrible tragedy 
through which their country is passing. 

These students were given facilities by the Y. M. C. A. to continue 
their studies, and at the same time, their natural love of music and 
dance, and their inherent talent led them gradually to develop in their 
midst a musical society. ’ 

At the time I was myself living in Lausanne, where I was helping 
the cause of the Allies by giving concerts for the benefit of the 
British, Russian, American and French Red Cross, etc. I naturally 
took great interest in my countrymen in distress, and volunteered to 
superintend their training. In a modest way several entertainments 
were organized in which I took a leading part, and it was then that 
the company, just in its infancy, began to take a definite form. It 
was at this juncture that I adopted the title of “The Russian Isba;” 
and as these entertainments came at once into popular favor, I 
conceived the idea of giving them a more definite and attractive 
form, and carrying them out to the greatest possible perfection. 

But here the most serious obstacle presented itself. To carry out 
this plan a large amount of capital was necessary, and the Y. M. C. 
A. did not find it within their scope to support such an enterprise 
financially. Among my many friends, however, I was fortunate 
enough to find a Britisher who was a great admirer and a true 
friend of the Russians, and who was willing to back me with the 
necessary funds. I was now able to develop my plans, and I started 
to a the Isba by selecting only the most talented students. 
Meanwhile, news of this venture had spread far and wide, even 
beyond the borders of the frontiers of Switzerland, and applications 
came in from all sides to join the Isba, 

To give the Isba an attractive form, I decided to present it in the 
form of a Russian village feast, the First Scene to take place in the 
village church, where the best sacred music is sung; the Second Scene 
in the “Isba,” or dwelling of a rich peasant, where there is village 
dancing, balalaika orchestra, and folksong; and the Third Scene at a 
Gypsy camp, where there is more dancing and Gypsy songs. 

After two months’ strenuous work I was able to take my Russian 
Isba on a tour through Switzerland, and from the very first represen- 
tation, which took place in Lucerne, it met with enormous success. 
The dancing is not of the ballet type so commonly seen—it is more 
of the country peasant type with a humoristic side, and the singing 
reveals the soul of the people. It is intended to give the whole world 
a true inside view of Russian peasant life as it was—and we hope 
soon may be again. The Russian Isba gives for the first time a per 
formance revealing a Russian village feast—played as it actually is— 
with the music which charms. 

Before leaving Mr. Borowsky the representative was 
told that he was very happy at the very cordial reception 
accorded him at his debut in America, not only by the 
public, but also by the press, which was unanimously eulo- 
gistic both for the baritone and for the wonderful com- 
pany he had grouped around him in one of the most 
charming evening entertainments seen in New York in 
many a day. Mr. Borowsky added that he hoped that his 
stay in New York would be of long duration and that 
next season he would tour America previous to his circl- 
inw the world at the head of The Isba tournée. R. D. 





Harry Brunswick Loeb 
with Philip Werlein, Ltd. 


Harry Brunswick Loeb, the well known writer and im- 
presario, of New Orleans, has connected himself with 
Philip Werlein, Ltd., of that city, as manager of their 
newly created artistic department, the scope of which is 
such as to include all activities connected with the musical 
advancement of New Orleans. The piano and music 
house of Philip Werlein is one of the oldest in the United 
States and always has ranked very high in that field. Its 
long and honorable standing, as well as its unusual pro- 
gressiveness, appealed very much to Mr. Loeb when the 
firm proposed a connection with him, and it is certain that 
his work in his new departure will be of the utmost value 
to Philip Werlein, Ltd., in particular and to musical New 
Orleans and the musical South in general. 


Edwin Hughes to Make Boston Bow 
Edwin Hughes will appear in recital in Jordan Hall 
Boston, Mass., on the evening of April 1, under the local 
management of Wendell H. Luce. This will be Mr. 
Hughes’ initial appearance in Boston. 


Karle’s Second Recital, April 3 
Theo. Karle, the American tenor, will give his second 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
April 3. 
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“Leading American Woman Violinist” 


TRIUMPHS IN 


WASHINGTON and WILMINGTON 


THELMA GIVEN 
PLAYS VIOLIN 


Artist Displays Mastery of Bow in 
Debut at National. 





Miss Given played with much 
warmth and fire. This young lady 
has conquered violinistic difficulties 
which are the envy of some of our 
premier violinists and her staccato 
and spiceato bowing was delightful. 
Miss Given convinced her audience 
that she is possessed of real temper- 
ament and has a mine of technic to 
draw upon.— Washington Herald, 
Feb. 21, 1920. 


GIVEN, VIOLINIST, 
GENUINE TREAT 


Brilliant Technic is Shown in Recital 
at the National 








Thelma Given, violinist, gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon in the 
National. Miss Given, who is an 
American, plays with a vigorous tone 
and brilliant technic.—Washington 
Post, Feb. 21, 1920. 


That Miss Given has the true 
touch of the master was brought out 
by her technical brilliancy in a de- 


lightful but very difficult program. 
Young and somewhat frail, yet with 
a very pleasing smile and rare self 
sonfidence, she made her initial bow 
and proceeded straight to her work 
with an earnestness and sureness 
that fully reflected ner more than 
six years’ exclusive training under 
the man whose name has been fre- 
quently associated with “violin pro 
digies” in recent years, Like her 
predecessors, Heifetz, Seidel and 
Rosen, she has mastered the art of 
the exquisite velvet singing tone of 
the violin and made it most evident 
in Debussy’s “En Batteau,” the 
Chopin-Auer Nocturne and _ the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Song of India.” 
That she did not falter before the 
more difficult numbers was evidenced 
in her opening offering with Vitali’s 
‘Chaconne,’ a composition of many 
difficulties but rarely heard, and in 
the Paganini Concerto in D Major, 
which followed, and which not only 
served to reveal her boldness and 
sureness of attack, but her deft bow 
ing in a number designed to bring 
out all the art of the master violin- 
ist. In the contrast of the concerto 
she acquired certainty and depth 
and her lower tones were especially 
beautiful. Kreisler’s variations of 
“Tartini” were played with the ar 
tistry of Kreisler himself, and “La 
Gitana,”” arranged by  Kreisler, 
served to show that the young vio- 
linist has not only the art of re 
flecting the atmosphere of the com 
position, but of imparting a soul to 
it as well, Achron’s quaint Russian 
Jewish Lullaby served to reveal an- 
other side of the young musician, 


and “Two Norwegian Dances,” by 
Halvorsen, were delightfully charac 
eristic.—Evening Star, Washington, 


D. C., Feb. 21, 1920 


PLEASING RECITAL 
BY THELMA GIVEN 
Clever Woman Violinist Gives Diffi- 


cult Program with Rare Technique. 
Compels Appreciation 








When Mme. Maud Powell was 
claimed by death in the early part 
of the current season, musical critics 


all over the United States made the 
statement that America had lost her 
greatest woman violinist In the 
ballroom of the Hotel du Pont yes 
terday afternoon Miss Thelma Given 
established her claim to a place 
worthy of her art and played a pro 
gram which was remarkable for its 
conception as well as its interpreta 
tion.—Morning News, Wilmington, 
Del., Feb, 27, 1920 

Miss Given is a young woman of 
attractive personality and claimed by 
various musical critics to be the 
leading American woman violinist, 


since the death of Mme. Maud 
Powell, the early part of this sea 
son. Miss Given’s playing is marked 
by a deeply intellectual quality, as 
well as by the sympathetic interpre 
tation of a great artist.—Evening 
Journal, Wilmington, Del., Feb. 27 
1920. 





Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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LET US HEAR PROKOFIEFF’S OPERA 


[The appended article appeared in the New York Globe of February 26, 1920, and is of sufficient interest 
to bear reproduction.—Editor’s Note.] 


“The report comes that the Chicago Opera Association 
lias decided not to produce Serge Prokofieft’s opera the 
‘Love of the Three Oranges,’ because it is either too diffi- 
cult to stage or unplayable. It is said that the entire 
score has been completed by the composer who was 
commissioned by the late Cleofonte Campanini to write 
it. Of course, we do not know the inside story of what 
has happened, and even though the score is really violently 
pposed to operatic tradition as we were always led to 
believe it would be—yet it seems that the public ought 
to be permitted to judge. And the reason for feeling 
that it should be given a chance on the stage, is because 

f the interest which is felt in the composer himself—in 
his and his unordinary theories and practice. 

rhe late impresario of the Chicago Opera shocked the 
yorld with his announcement that hyo had been 
ordered to do the ‘Love of the Thfee Oranges’ but he 
new what he was doing. We talked with Prokofieff 
ome months ago, before the illness of Campanini, He 
vas in a fever of excitment over the opera. It was the 

« dream of his life as he told us how funny is the story 

the book; how singable the lyrics and how the music 
as been created. 

‘‘! was quite surprised and very happy to be given this 
chance. I believe in my theories of opera. I don’t believe 
n arias and concert numbers being injected ‘into the action 
of the music. It isn’t natural, Why should an individual 
top and say ‘Listen to my concert aria.’ It's like putting 
lengthy and repeated speeches into a play. My opera 
has no arias. It progresses like the play. You see the 
urdinal virtue (or vice as you will) of my life has 
been my search for an original language all my own in 
music I loath imitation, I hate ordinary methods. 
Originality is my goal always. I don’t want to be some- 
hody else in disguise. I want to be myself always. Most 
some other past masters with variations and 
I'll tell you a little story.’ 

“It was at luncheon. Prokofieff is a large blond man 
with an incisive manner of speech and action. He speaks 
inglish very well, and is getting to like our American 
habits. For instance, he likes the Amerigan custom of 
taking coffee with the food. He is véry clean cut, very 
well dressed, and certainly not exaggerated in his own 
methods. At the time we were together he was all in a 
rage. His Aeolian Hall recital was the talk of musicdom. 

“I'll tell you how it happened. I had a teacher in 
Russia. When I was eleven years old, I played some 
little things I had written. “Too technical,” he said of 
my work. “You are simply repeating other composers and 
not ding it as well.” I thought very keenly. At fifteen | 
played him some other compositions I had written. He 
his ears. I explained that I had found 


iInusicians are 
new dress, that’s all 


couldn't believe 


my own musical tongue. “My God,” he said, laughing, 
“did I commit this crime?” I can write in the so called 
classical style. I have done some music as Mozart might 
liave done it. That is easy to have played. But this new 
music. Conductors don’t want to try it. They’re afraid. 
Oh, it’s an awful task. Once in Russia I had a certain 
big orchestral thing accepted. I heard some of the 
musicians saying: “My wife is sick and I’ve got to buy 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF, 


Com poser-pianist. 


her medicine, or I wouldn't play it,” or, “See what poor 
fellows like us are forced to do because we must earn 
our bread.’” 
“Prokofieff told all this on himself and enjoyed it. 
“‘T know what I am doing and that time will justify 
me. I have been hissed and hated and whistled at. But 
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it’s peculiar, always there are a certain fine class of 
musical thinkers who seem to admire me. That is what 
I like. There are disciples of mine all over the world. 
I'll tell you the truth. It gave me the most pleasure of 
anything which has happened in America to hear the 
audience insist that I repeat Scriabine’s “Le Desir.” 
That’s a proof of development. Poor Scriabine years ago 
couldn’t find a listener. Painters, sculptors, writers, will 
listen to newcomers—but musicians seem to resent a dif- 
ferent voice. Not that I object. I am happy in the way 
America has received me. Very happy.’ 

“So it is because of the very reason that we know 
that Prokofieff’s opera will be different—strange, even 
impossible—that we have been wanting to hear it. Let 
the public judge the score. What has Chicago to say?” 


Spantanburg’s May Music Festival 


Preparations for Spartansburg’s music festival in May 
are going forward apace under the capable direction of 
Edmond Morris, The dates on which music will hold 
first place in this South Carolina city are May 4, 5 and 6, 
and music lovers of that locality are looking forward with 
much interest to what promises to be an unusually fine 
series of events. The Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Richard Hageman has been 
engaged, and the list of soloists includes such well known 
names as Tetrazzini, Rosa Raisa, Marguerite Fontrese, 
Louise Homer, Greta Torpadie, Forest Lamont, Ernest 
Davis, Bechtel Alcock, Giacomo Rimini and Charles 
Tittmann. Of special interest are the operas, “Aida” 
and “Samson and Delilah,” which are to be performed. 


Cadiz, Ohio, Praises William Wylie 


Well filled houses at the three concerts which William 
Wylie, tenor, gave in the vicinity of Cadiz, Ohio, showed 
the interest in his art of the music lovers of that section 
of the country. In reviewing the Cadiz concert the Re- 
publican of that city spoke of Mr. Wylie’s displaying a 
voice of large volume but capable of singing effectivly the 
extremely soft passages. The music critic of the same 
paper also made the statement that the tenor’s strongest 
forte is in the operatic field and that it is there that he 
is climbing up the musical rungs to the top of the ladder. 
Gertrude Grossman, soprano, collaborated with Mr. Wylie 
in the giving of this program. The latter part of March 
the tenor is to appear in Pittsburgh in recital with the 
Baroness De Torinoff, the Russian dramatic soprano, 


Kingston Described as “Soprano” 


Morgan Kingston, recently described by a critic as “Us- 
ing his fine dramatic soprano voice to great advantage,” 
says that he cannot now agree with the remark of Ophelia: 
“Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may 
be!” For, says he, “I thought myself a tenor.” 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


Prima-Donna Soprano---Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“One of the Truest Artists and Most Admirable Singers That the Operatic Stage 
Now Possesses.”—New York Tribune. 


MISS EASTON IN 











FLORENCE EASTON 
STARS 
Soprano Proves a Delight in “Oberon” 
at the Metropolitan 


The outstanding feature was the first appear- 
ance of the consummate artist, Florence Easton, 
in the leading soprano role, that of Rezia, 

Much was expected of the singer in the great 
aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” and Miss 
Easton did not disappoint. It was delivered with 
extreme skill, authority and in the grand style. 
The soprano’s diction was a delight, every word 
distinctly heard.—The World, 


virtually being 
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FLORENCE EASTON 
A HIT IN “OBERON” 


Steps Into Role at ‘Moment’s Notice 
Following Illness of Rosa*Ponselle 
at the Metropolitan 


Honors at the Metropolitan Opera House went 
to an American singer last night when Florence 
Easton stepped into the prima donna role of 
Rezia in the English version of “Oberon” and 
made a tremendous hit. Miss Easton was pressed 
into service at almost the last moment following 
the sudden illness of Rosa Ponselle, who was 
originally scheduled to sing the leading role. 
The American singer had been studying the part 
only a week.—The Morning Telegraph, March 5, 
1920. 


MME. EASTON STARS IN 
WEBER’S “OBERON” 
SINGING NEW ROLE 


Enunciation of English Notable 


Mme. Florence Easton sang the part of Rezia 
in Weber’s “Oberon” at the Metropolitan last 
night. It was her first appearance in the part, 
but in it she once more proved herself one of 
the truest artists and most admirable singers that 
the operatic stage now possesses. She sang with 
a skill and a clarity of diction which her prede- 
cessor might well emulate. Indeed no woman 
singer has approached of recent years the in- 
cisiveness an race of Mme. Easton's English 
enunciation, at least in any local performance of 
opera. Her singing of “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,” was masterly. Her Rezia again 
brought the wonder that Mme. Easton's splendid 
abilities are not put to more frequent use.—New 
York Tribune, March 5, 1920. 


EASTON IN “OBERON” 


English Soprano Wins Another 
Triumph 


Despite the fact that Miss Easton was singing 
the role for the first time and despite the tre- 
mendous vocal difficulties with which Weber in- 
vested his heroine’s music, Miss Easton sang 
with truly remarkable poise and assurance. In 
the comparison with her predecessor which is 
inevitable, Miss Easton chalked to her credit 
every quality that belongs in the realm of the 
artistic. In points of diction, style, phrasing 
and in revealing histrionism she was Miss Pon- 
selle’s superior. Only in the matter of natural 
vocal endowment did she yield precedence.— 
Brooklyn Eagle, March 5, 1920. 


“OBERON” 


Wins a Triumph as Rezia in Weber’s 
Opera Sung in English 


Opera in English on the artistic plane of 
“Oberon,” a masterpiece composed originally in 
this language, is happily less rare than once it 
was in New York, but there is not often oppor- 
tunity to witness a performance such as last 
night’s Metropolitan repetition of it, for the 
fourth time this season, the first in two years of 
the current revival to introduce as heroine so 
finished an artist as Florence Easton. Miss 
Easton, as a girl, had been among the first to 
sing English “Butterfly” in America. More re- 
cently memorable was her creation of a classic 
in Liszt’s “St, Elizabeth,” in double measure a 
“translated” saint in the operatic portrait gallery. 
Her diction has no equal among Mr. Gatti's 
women singers, and no superiors among the men. 
It was a distinct triumph Miss Easton won with 
her great air of “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
and much emotional ensemble and dramatic 
declamation. She was mistress of herself above 
any nervousness in emergency, and she was 
much applauded by the large audience.—New 
York Times, March 5, 1920. 


Another “Oberon” 


Mme. Florence Easton, with that personal 
charm and sure artistry which she brings to her 
every role, sang the Rezia in place of Miss Pon- 
selle.—The Evening Sun, March 5, 1920. 


“Oberon” at the Opera 


The notable feature of the performance last 
night was the appearance here of Miss Flor- 
ence Easton in the role of Rezia, This versatile 
soprano won a new triumph singing the great 
aria “Ocean, Thou Might onster” with telling 
effect.—T. Evening New York, 
March 5, 1920. 


‘elegram, 


Music 
Henry T. Finck 











Triumph for Florence Easton 


Florence Easton, English-American soprano, 
singing in English, achieved one of the great 
triumphs of her career at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night, where she was called on in an 
emergency to impersonate Rezia, the heroine of 
Weber's fantastic fairy opera “Oberon.” Miss 
Fanselle had been scheduled to sing the part, but 
for reasons not given in the house bill failed to 
appear. However, whatever twinges of disap- 
pointment her absence may have caused at the 
start were speedily forgotten in the multiform de- 
light afforded by the exquisitely finished art, the 
clear and beautiful diction, the superb singing of 
Mme. Easton. She was at all times completely 
mistress of herself, of the character she assumed, 
and of her art; sang the magnificent and difficult 
apostrophe to the sea, “Ocean, Thou Mighty 

onster,” with surprising plenitude of voice and 
in glorious style, and in ensemble passages as 
well as in her other declamatory numbers was 
appropriately and gratifyingly dramatic without 
sacrifice of lyrical sweetness. From first to last 
she acquitt herself of a rarely beautiful per- 
formance.—The Evening Post, New York, March 
5, 1920. 


She scored an emphatic success. To her lovely 
singing she added an admirable impersonation, 
and a clarity of enunciation that, like Orville 
Harrold’s, should put to silence declaimers 
against singing in English, The big aria, 
“Ocean, Thou Might onster,”’ was easily en- 
compassed by her.—The Evening World, March 
5, 1920. 
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who has that last gift of pianists, 
the sense of humor, gave a performance of MacDow- 


Lester Donahue, 


ell’s “Keltic” sonata filled with legendary shivers, with 
elfin pranks—in short, more racy* of the old sod 
than the good American MacDowell himself—in Mr. 
Donahue’s only recital this season at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Spare in physique as he is of 
gesture, he also gave a singularly good account of 
serious pieces of Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt 
and two delightful bits, “Little Indian” and “Little 
Dancer,” dedicated to this player by John Carpenter. 
composer of “The Infanta’s Birthday."-—New York 
Times, Feb. 28, 1920. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a pianist who 
s “different”—who plays masterworks in an individ- 
ual way. Personality is a thing that cannot be taught. 
Lester Donahue of Los Angeles has this rare and 
precious gift and at his Aeolian Hail recital yester- 
day aftenoon he displayed it in nearly everything he 
played, but more particularly in the two most. in- 
spired pieces on his program: Chopin’s C sharp 
minor scherzo and MacDowell’s Keltic sonata. 

Both Chopin and MacDowell have a tender, senti- 
mental side which many pianists have featured at the 
expense of their robust, virile qualities. In empha- 
sizing the manly strength and ruggedness of these 
two composers, Mr. Donahue did a valuable service 
to the host of young American pianists who are now 
playing MacDowell’s sonatas at their recitals —New 
York Evening Post, Feb. 28, 1920. 


His playing was vigorous and poetic and his in- 
terpretation of MacDowell’s Celtic sonata admirable. 











LESTER DONAHUE 








PIANIST 








New York Recital, Aeolian Hall 


February 27, 1920 
WINS UNANIMOUS CRITICAL APPROVAL 


One of the most interesting pianists now before the 
public—New York Tribune, Feb. 28, 1920. 


Lester Donahue gave a most satisfying exhibition 
of his skill as a pianist in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. It was the gifted Californian’s second 
recital within a few months. At each succeeding 
event in this city Mr. Donahue proves anew the ful- 
filment of the promise so pronouncedly felt when, 
as a young pilgrim, he traveled to the East in the 
cause of music. 

His art is mature and mellow. His sense of the 
dramatic is good. He possesses romantic feeling 
developed to the right degree of good taste. His 
technique is clean and crisp. 

The program began with Brahms’ ballade “Ed- 
ward,” in which the tragic note was accentuated ef 
fectually and the curiously interlocked harmonies 
presented in an interesting manner. In Schumann’s 
Toccata he revealed a charming warm tone, excel 
lent rhythm and remarkably fleet and nimble fingers. 
Chopin’s “Berceuse” and the C sharp minor scherzo 
by the same composer, were invested with tradi- 
tional spirit and lovely quality—New York American, 
Feb. 28, 1920. 


Young Donahue in addition to being splendidly 
equipped technically, has what is known as musical 
feeling. One often comes in contact with a pianist 


who has the feeling but lacks the technique, or with 
a technician who utterly lacks feeling, and it is 
welcomed when one hears a pianist, as in the case 
with Donahue, who has a well-balanced blending of 
the two.—New York Telegraph, Feb. 28, 1920. 








In such numbers as Brahms’ “Edward” ballade, 
and in his principal number, the “Keltic” sonata of 
MacDowell, there was much to admire in musical 
understanding, color and dynamic effects and a good 
piano tone.—New York Herald & Sun, Feb. 28, 1920. 


That gripping red-blooded playing of Brahms’ bal- 
lad, “Edward,” by Lester Donahue warmed a shiver- 
ing audience in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
He is a pianist who somehow manages to carry the 
fullness and warmth of his most powerful tone into 
his pianissimo, so that the romantic passages never 
become sentimental.—New York Evening Mail, Feb 
28, 1920. 


Lester Donahue, a talented young American pianist, 
gave his second recital of the season yesterday af- 
ternoon in Aeolian Hall. His playing has a musi 
cianly ring. He is well educated technically and is 
not without temperament. Firm, substantial playing 
marked his program.—New York Telegram, Feb. 28, 
1920. 


Donahue’s recital was fully up to the fine standard 
established by this artist when he first played here 
some years ago, Every number on the program was 
beautifully played in many respects. Of delicacy, 
musical insight and -- am there was no end 


New York WwW orld, Feb. 2 


Concerts of the day included in the afternoon an 
excellent piano recital by Lester Donahue in Aeolian 
Hall—Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 28, 1920. 


SOLOIST WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor 


At Louisville, Kentucky, March 3 and Toledo, Ohio, March 4 








How the Louisville and Toledo Critics Greeted Him: 


The familiar but never vulgarized Liszt concerto 
in E flat major served to introduce a young Amer- 
ican pianist, Lester Donahue, for whom a big career 
can be confidently predicted. He fairly tore off 
those terribly exacting pages and carried orchestra 
with him into a close that was superb for brio, skill 
and power. Called and recalled there was, of course, 
no encore possible—Lowisville Herald, Mar. 4, 1920. 


Mr. Donahue captivated the audience. He is, in 
the first place, almost ridiculously young—or appears 
so—and he has an astonishing amount of strength 
for a small man. He has also a remarkable amount 
of virtuosity in his rather small hands. 

His playing, like that of the orchestra, may be best 
characterized as brilliant, though it must be added 
that it has also resilience and tonal variety. For 
more personal and intimate qualities, it would be 
necessary to hear him without orchestra. However, 
his success could not have been more complete than 
it was, and he was probably wise in refusing an 
encore.—Lowisville Courier-Journal, Mar. 4, 1920. 


Lester Donahue was the soloist, playing the Liszt 
E flat concerto in a manner that quite captured the 
audience. He was recalled many times, but no en- 
core was given. He is a brilliant and effective pian- 
ist—Louisville Times, Mar. 4, 1920. 


The soloist was Lester Donahue. He chose the 
J.iszt concerto. He appeared a very young man, but 
his savoir faire was complete; also evidently his 
technique. He has dash, brilliance, and a great tone. 
Whether he could make the pianoforte lyric would 
be impossible to determine in the Armory, but there 
could be no question about the Liszt concerto nor of 
his ability to win an audience. The applause was 
continuous until he had made six returns to the 
stage, though refusing to break the continuity of 
an orchestral program with an encore —Louisville 
Evening Post, Mar. 4, 1920. 


The Liszt concerto played by Mr. Donahue gave 
him the opportunity to display the lyric quality of 


his playing so commented upon by New York critics, 
each bell-like tone standing out separate and distinct 
In spite of insistent applause Mr. Donahue’s cheer 
ful smile was his only encore.—Toledo Daily Bee, 
Mar. 5, 1920. 


evening was 


One of the greatest ovations of the 
soloist. 


given Lester Donahue, pianist, who was the 
Mr. Donahue played the Liszt concerto in E flat 
major with the orchestra with brilliance and immense 
appreciation of its exhaustive requirements. 

He was called back again and again to acknowl 
edge the applause, strictly adhering, however, to the 
plan followed during the concert of giving no en 


cores.—Toledo Times, Mar. 5, 1920. 


Toledo made acquaintance, too, last night with a 
boy it will want to meet again, Lester Donahue, a 
New York pianist, who appeared as soloist in the 
Liszt concerto in E flat major.—Toledo Blade, Mar. 
5, 1920. 
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CECILIA LLOYD 


Details of management and available dates will be announced in an early issue. 


W. C. D. 














W. Henri Zay’s Pupils Heard in Recital 


An enjoyable musical afternoon was given by W. Henri 
at his New York studio 


Zay on Saturday, February 28, 

to introduce two young pupils, Evelyn Chellborg, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Dorothy Barney, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
toth are sopranos and showed themselves well trained 
exponents of Mr. Zay'’s method, which develops the in- 
dividual characteristics of the singer, so that variety and 
personality make any sense of monotony impossib le, also 
both are good musicians having appeared in concerts as 
pianists, 


Miss Chellborg sang “Le Temps des Lilacs,” Chausson; 


gavotte from “Manon” (Massenet) ; “Wert Thou with 
Me,” Bach; “A Pastoral,” Old Italian; “O My Garden,” 
Mallinson: “The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman, and “The 
Old Ark’s a Moverin’,” Guion, in which she acquitted 
herself with unusual distinction for so young a singer. 
Her voice is smooth and mellow, and she has a remarkably 
beautiful scale extending to high D, and low notes of 
almost contralto like fullness. She will sing the same 
program at a concert at New Rochelle this week. 

Miss Barney, although she has an operatic repertory, 


elected to sing on this occasion a group of Irish songs 


arranged by William Arms Fischer, including “Would God 


! Were a Tender Apple Blossom,” “Over the Hills and 
Far Away,” *” rhe Piper” and “Love is Cruel, Love is 
Kind.” In these, besides showing skill in the production 
of a voice of beautiful sympathetic quality, she made a 
decided hit by the manner and style with which she sang, 
expressing the gaiety, sadness and wistfulness of her 
mood. She was also very atmospheric in a song by 
Borodine entitled “Dissonance.” Mr. Zay played all the 
accompaniments. The large audience was very apprecia- 
tive, and tea was served by Mrs. Zay and her mother, 
Mrs. Frank Horner, of London, Eng. 

This week Mr. Zay’s pupil, Iseult Morice, who was 
singing in New York last season, gives a recital in 


London, at Wigmore Hall under the management of Ibbs 
and Tillett. The program was entirely prepared by Mr. 
Zay here in New York. Miss Morice will return to New 
York next summer, after filling further engagements in 
England. a 


Blanche Goode’s Annual Recital 


Blanche Goode, the pianist, who has the distinction of 
being probably the youngest music department head in any 
college of this country, rules the artistic destinies of piano 
students at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Her an- 
nual recital, given on February 26, at Northampton, was 
the first she had played at college since her return from 
overseas service with the Red Cross. Her program ranged 
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from Bach-Liszt, through the Chopin B minor sonata to 
Chopin, Debussy, Severac, Liszt and Moszkowski. 

The Bach G minor fantasy and fugue was played, says 
the Springfield Republican of February 27, “with a sense 
of its grandeur and emotional significance; it was a poised, 
but living Bach. Of the Chopin sonata Miss Goode made a 
dramatic poem, clearly in accord with the composer’s intent. 
The modern group was played with fine verve and read 
brilliantly.” The critic of the Dail Hampshire Gazette 
testified that “Miss Goode’s playing Bey in no way lost in 
finish and in emotional power; on the contrary, there is 
every evidence to believe that it has gained very consid- 
erably. Last night’s performance was splendid in every 
respect.” And again, speaking of the Chopin sonata: “To 
say that Miss Goode’s performance was adequate would be 
very high praise; but it was much more than this, for it was 
thoroughly satisfying.” Another recent appearance for 
Miss Goode was as one of the soloists + the first com- 
munity concert held in New Rochelle, N. Y., on nog 
27, where her fine playing in two groups won her her 
usual success, 


Community Orchestra Gives Concert 


The second public concert of the Community Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington Heights, Jacques L. Gottlieb, 
conductor, was given in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. 
A., Washington Heights, New York, on Sunday evening, 
March 7, before a capacity audience. 

Mr. Gottlieb presented a program which contained the 
following orchestral nunibers: Overture ‘“Galathea,” 
Suppe; “New Hymn,” Gretchaninoff ; “Russian Romance,” 
Friml; Hungarian dance, No. 1, Brahms, and Corona- 
tion March from “Le Prophet,” Meyerbeer. 

The improvement in the work of this orchestra was 
apparent to all, this being due solely to Mr. Gottlieb’s 
indefatigable efforts. A feature of unusual importance 
is the fact that this orchestra has among its members 
excellent players of woodwind and brass instruments and, 
therefore, is not called upon to employ union men to fill 
these sections for its public concerts, which, as is often 
the case, owing to insufficient rehearsals, does not always 
produce the desired good results. The Community 
Symphony Orchestra in consequence is a well balanced 
body of players. 

The soloists were Lynette Koletsky, pianist, and Ida 
Bernardik, soprano, the former playing a group of three 
numbers including Chopin’s scherzo in B minor and waltz 
in C minor, and “Moto Perpetuo,” Weber, as well as 
César Franck’s symphonic poem, “The D’Jinn’s, ”* for 
which she had the assistance of Bianca Del Veccio at the 
second piano. 

Miss Bernardik sang an aria from 
“Villanelle,” Dell’ Acqua; “To You,” 
Night,” Nevin; “Ma Curly-headed Baby,” 
“Eili Eili.” 


, 


“Tosca,” Puccini; 
Speaks; “Good 
Clutsam, and 


“Eugen Onegin” Last Metropolitan Novelty 


Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” based on Pushkin’s 
poem, one of the most popular operas in Russian, will 
be presented for the first time in this country in its op- 
eratic form on Wednesday evening, March 24, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The cast will be as follows: 
Tatiana, Claudia Muzio; Olga, Frances Ingram; Larina, 
Flora Perini; Filipieyna, Kathleen Howard; Onegin, 
Giuseppe de Luca; Lenski, Giovanni Martinelli; Prince 
Gremine, Adamo Didur; Triquet, Angelo Bada. Zaretzki, 
Millo Picco, and A Captain, Louis d’Angelo. Bodanzky 
will conduct. The scenery and costumes are by Joseph 
Urban. 


Metropolitan Artists at Lindsborg Festival 

Two Metropolitan Musical Bureau artists will appear 
at the thirty-ninth annual “Messiah” Festival, of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kan. Anna Case, soprano, will open 
the festival on March 28 with a song recital, and Pablo 
Casals, cellist, will close it one week later with a cello 
recital. 





From a painting by Pierretto Bianco. 
ALICE GENTLE, 
Soprano, who scored a brilliant success in “Carmen” re- 
cently in San Francisco. The critics were unusually en- 
thusiastic in their reviews of her portrayal, and Redfern 
Mason, in the Examiner of February 5, characterized it as 
follows: “Her Carmen is a figure to be remembered.” 





Four Pianists on Same Program 


One of the season’s musical sensations will take place 
ait the New York Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 
21, when four of the most noted pianists of the day—Mischa 
Levitzki, Leo Ornstein, Arthur Rubinstein and Leopold 
Godowsky—will appear on the same stage the same even- 
ing in conjunction with the Ampico piano, which will re- 
produce some of the numbers to be played at this concert. 
Judging by the advance sale, it will have to be more 
than one such concert to satisfy the great army of New 
York City music lovers who have expressed their desire to 
be present at so notable an affair. 
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Latest Song by 
KAROLYN WELLS BASSETT 


Sung by such artists as: 


VAHRAH HANBURY 
MARY ADEL HAYS 
MARTHA ATWOOD 
KATHRYN LEE 
MARIE ZENDT 
ANNA CASE 
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Mme. Foster's delivery contained a ood quality of voice and 
her style was dignified and sincere—New York Sun ond Heral 

Her voice of pleasing quality was particular! successful in Ahle’s 
“Advent of Our ear” and Klein’s Xfoly Night.”—New 
York Evening Mail. 

She sings with good churchly style and her voice has beauty. 
Her soft singing was lovely —New York Evening Telegram. 

Mrs. Foster’s voice is of a very rich and Pleasant quality, flexi 
ble and of ample power. Handel’s “Largo adapted to “Trust 
in the Lord” was so beautifully rendered that it had to be re- 
peated.—Musical Courier. 

Harriet Foster was ayes in a recital of sacred songs that 
leased an 1 proportions. Mrs. Foster, who 
a a pleasing mezzo “contralto voice, sang with the dignity and 


Phone: 6400 Riverside 








HARRIET FOSTER 


SALIENT SUCCESSFUL POINTS 
Of Her Recital of Sacred Songs at Aeolian Hall, March 4, 1920 


LARGE REPRESENTATIVE AUDIENCE 
A Program That Won Unmistakable Appreciation 


reverence becoming the occasion. She was accompanied on the 
piano by Mary Ray Pinney. Linq provided a delightful even- 
ing.—New York Morning elegrap 

Harriet. Foster gave a recital of sacred songs having ‘ ‘in these 
days of spiritual effort” somewhat of the power their music held 
in the past, Mrs. Foster sang sincerely her chosen contralton 
classics from forgotten seventeenth century pietists down to the 
“Biblical songs’? of Dvor4k.—New York Times. 

Harriet Foster was heard in a a of rare and classical 


sacred son , Among the seventee century works were “‘Ar- 
dent Tongng’ * by J. G. Ahle, 16775 “Advent of Our Saviour,” 
by . Ahle, 1662, and “Holy Night,” by Klein. A group of 


Bi Neate ‘songs by Dvorak was a feature of the program. Other 
compositions were by Bach, Handel, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Case 
and Henschel—New York American. 


Personal Address: 235 West 102d Street New York 
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SIGNAL SUCCESS 


of 


LoDESCA LOVELAND—sorrano 


One of the Many Acknowledged Artists from the Studios of 


MME. ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


172 West-79th Street, New York 
Appears in Recital, December 22, 1919, Topeka, Kansas 


W. E. WELCH, Prominent South Western Manager, Offers Services and Series of Engagements 





“Tl AM SOLD—f there is a better dramatic soprano anywhere I have neither heard her nor heard 
of her—I consider yours a perfect production,” were Mr. Welch’s first words to Miss Loveland fol- 
’ lowing the recital, and the next day contracts were signed. 


LoDesca Loveland’s PERSONALITY is of the heroic type. Her musical mind, HER SENSI- 
TIVE AND WARM FEELING, and her excellent stage appearance, are all in harmony with her 
great VOICE, which is without doubt a pronounced dramatic soprano, and as in the case of LILLI 
LEHMANN, and of LILLIAN NORDICA, she has an unusually long range, singing three octaves, 
from low F to high F, To quote the Portland Oregonian—‘It is not too much to say that Miss Love- 
land is a new vocal star of first magnitude, and her fine, sparkling, ringing voice reminds one of the 
glorious voice possessed by MME, LILLIAN NORDICA when that young singer was starting in 
her operatic career.” 


INDUSTRY and ARTISTRY. Stimulated by a love of PERFECTION IN ART, Miss 
Loveland displayed intense INDUSTRY, energy and patience in acquiring the mental poise and vocal 
technic indispensable for the interpretation of classic and modern music. Guided in the principles 
of VOCAL ARTISTRY by her teacher, Alice Garrigue Mott, this preparation was but a happy labor 
of love. Inspired in her earliest days by the GENIUS SINGER ADELINA PATTI, Mme. Mott 
formed her unalterable convictions of the natural means of producing song. These convictions 
were confirmed repeatedly in discussions of the art of singing from Mme. Patti’s own lips during 
years of friendly personal intercourse. With this ideal LoDesca Loveland mastered a technic which 
made her rich, powerful, dramatic voice most flexible in the execution of all the most florid music 
found in the dramatic roles (INCLUDING THE PIANISSIMO, unusual in a voice of such volume), 
and step by step became EXPERT in the SCHOOL of SINGING which assures ease and rapid study 
of the most difficult REPERTOIRE. Miss Loveland has been highly praised for her SINGING IN 
ENGLISH, because she has devoted time to learning how to ARTICULATE her NATIVE language, 
without interfering with the SINGING TONE. In FOREIGN MUSIC she has acquired her skill, 
following Mme. Mott’s mode of instilling into her singers the spirit of each nation, by preparing the 
programs with musicians of the different nationalities. Miss Loveland’s Italian and French numbers 
have received praise not only from the press, but from the Italian and French members of her audi- 
ences. In this connection congratulations should be extended to Sig. Alberto Bimboni and M. Maurice 
LaFarge for their strict attention to the pure Italian and French feeling and style. 











: tite nnn e : ; m! *“LoDesca Loveland, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Frank Lafayette 

LoDesca Loveland is one of a large number who has been advised by Marie Kaiser (de Kyzer) to adeieal (Dr, Loveland, a clergyman and lecturer of wid 

study with Mme. Mott, because of her own extraordinary success. The first question Miss Loveland repute), was born in Iowa, where the ancient king of Quivera 

: : “ : . fell before the fierce warriors of the Winnebagos. LoDesca 

asked aftér Mme. Mott tried her voice, was, “Is there such a teacher as takes an interest in the was the name given to this child of the West, in honor of the 

student for the singer’s sake, and will guide her into usefulness and success?” To which Mme. Mott famous Winnebago princess—LoDesca—whose grave on the banks 

ONT ° of the Cerro Gordo, is still a.»Winnebago shrine, the name 

responded : “No young talent ever came to me for what that talent could bring to Mme. Mott, but for meaning, ‘The Musical Willow.’ Thus, the romantic name of 

what Mme. Mott has to give to the aspirant to art!’ In succession, point by point in art was acquired an — — tv to a girl in her infancy, proved 

: . * . . tra 4 tic of er career, 

by LoDesca Loveland, until the work was rewarded by public success and an ENDLESS CHAIN of , Wiles dance te of - puto that commingles the stern blood 

engagements. of the Puritan of the North, with that of the Cavalier of the 

>pRr ; : ~ . ’ : : oe South, a genuine American girl, with American spirit, talent 

A REPEATED PROOF of what has been Alice Garrigue Mott’s experience with the singing and genius, trained and cultured on American soil. The factors 

artists and the artists of the dramatic stage trained by her. PREPARATION and CAPACITY producing her unusual success, have been, not ‘money’ nac4 
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favoritism, etc., are the MAIN channels to success. 


IN APPRECIATION of the work accomplished by Miss Loveland, MANAGER WELCH wrote as follows to MME. MOTT: 


“You should be congratulated in producing such a finished pupil as Miss Loveland. I really consider her one of the most finished dramatic sopranos that I have 
ever heard. Her technic is so good that she does no! have to think about it as she sings, but lets her soul pour out in rich, marvelous tones. 1 am indeed enthusiasti 


in regard to her.” 








“My dear Madame Mott: 

“Garfield once said of his teacher, Mark Hopkins, that a university could be made out of a log, if Mark Hopkins sat on one end and a student, willing to 
learn, sat on the other. 

“What Hopkins was to Garfield is what every student seeks to find in a teacher, and happy am I to have found such in you, Mme. Mott. You have been 
my musical university. Your studio has been my classroom; your trained mind, my ready library; your methods of instruction and your incomparable skill in 
the art of teaching have been my constant standard and guide in all my work. But above all, your splendid personality and your constant interest in my musical 
and personal welfare are to me above all price or computation. 

“From my voice, my brain, and my heart, I pour out to you unending gratitude. 
“A ffectionately, (Signed) LoDesca.” 
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cs Are All Dried 


Up Old Men” Says Mary Garden 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER THE ONLY NEWSPAPER MAN OF THE METROPOLIS TO ESCAPE HER 
CRITICISM—“THEY HAVE NO ‘MODERN SAP’ IN THEIR VEINS AND BORE ME TO 
DEATH,” ANOTHER GARDEN CRITICISM OF CRITICS 


Famous Prima Donna Would Want No Salary to Run Chicago Opera 


In Exclusive Interview She Says She Would Not Want to Be Paid if She Were Chosen to Direct Opera Company’s Forces, but Would Work for the Love of Holding 
Such a Fine and Modern Organization Together—Would Surround Herself with the Greatest People and Pay Commensurate Salaries—Believes in the “Under- 
study” Plan and Not in Changing a Bill Because of an Artist’s Illnéss—Would Re-engage Marinuzzi and Bring Back Muratore—Declares Herself a 
Born Fighter and Is Ready for Any Kind of Skirmish—Her Repertory Would Include Italian, French and English and Later German Opera 
in German—Insists All Opera Should Be Sung Only in Language in Which It Is Written 


RESS agents and reporters on the dailies the world 
P over have written innumerable stories about Mary 
Garden, Few of them have been authentic, and it 
was to verify or contradict some of them that a repre- 
sentative of the Musica. Courter called on the brilliant 
artist and for over an hour chatted with her, and also her 
no less fascinating sister, in their apartment at the Copley- 
Plaza in Boston. 

Two o'clock had just struck when the reporter rang and 
was immediately admitted. His entrance was perhaps too 
abrupt, as the ladies made a quick exit and left him some- 
what surprised on the threshold of their beautiful parlor. 
So while waiting he noticed on the table two classic books, 
and a pack of cards half dealt out revealed that one of the 
ladies had been busily engaged in a game of solitaire. On 
the piano was the score of “Carmen,” opened at the 
card scene. There were no pictures on the wall, and only 
a small bouquet of baby roses and four water lilies gave 
to the hotel room a homelike air. 

Returning to the room, Miss Garden excused herself, 
and the astute reporter noticed a change of gown and a 
little powder on her lovely nose. She began laughingly: 

“You see I had to make a quick change, as after a re- 
hearsal one returns home rather grimy. So you want an 
interview? What about?” 

“The world’s greatest musical paper, the Musica, Cou- 
rier, has sent me to Boston to report the opera, but the 
operas given here have already been reviewed while the 
company was in Chicago and in New York. So really my 
errand is to get your views on the future of the Chicago 
Opera Association.” 

C. O,. A. Neeps A Heap, 

“Our company is not run well now,” said Miss Garden. 
“Any organization, big or small, must have a head. The 
C. O. A, must have a head, and the opera has been run 
this season without a supreme hand. That hand is neces- 
sary. There must be a general director who can dictate 
to hundreds, who can direct the ship, forcibly holding the 
rudder, and at the same time a captain who knows his 
job, who can navigate his boat in a straight course, and 
whose judgment will be law with the personnel. Such a 
man as Albert Carré, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, the 
greatest director in the world—there is nobody like him— 
or Gheusi, for instance, may yet be found in America. 


aight ful and charming man. 














By Rene Devries 


One of those two men would fill the bill, but like most 
Frenchmen, they only speak their mother tongue, so they 
must be eliminated. What about Henry Russell? Yes, | 
know, you shake your head, but. he knows his business. 
What about Charles Wagner, the greatest American im- 
presario of the day?” 

“Or about you, Miss Garden?” I interrupted. 


WouLtp Want No SALAry. 


“If I were to be chosen general manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, I would run it without being paid any 
money for my work. Yes, I would do it for the love of 
holding together a modern organization. That is to say, 
an organization that has presented and would continue to 
give modern operas of the French, Italian and German 
schools, If my name as general director were of value to 
the company, I would gladly give that added force to the 
association free. 

Woutp Pay Just SALARIEs, 


“Then I would surround myself with the greatest peo- 
ple, and I would pay my artists at their ‘juste valeur’ (real 
value). With such artists as Galli-Curci, Muratore, Titta 
Ruffo, Baklanoff, and Vanni Marcoux, I would not have 
any discussion as to the fee they demanded, as artists who 
draw are the cheapest in the long run. Then I would fill 
in with good people, but I would not pay them any fancy 
salaries. I don’t believe in a star régime. I believe in 
good ensemble performances and in making the opera the 
thing and not the artist. I would have an understudy for 
every role. If such and such an artist were ill, another 
one would fill the place, and there never would be a 
change of opera. The one announced would always be 
given even if all the principals were sick, as, my dear sir, 
no one is indispensable in the world. If I were the gen- 
eral director of the C, O. A. I would present only opera, 
as the C. O. A. is not a symphonic organization. I would 
not want the stars of my organization to appear at the 
Hippodrome in New York, as I think it cheapens the 
whole organization. I would keep a man like Marinuzzi, 
who is not only a wonderful conductor and composer of 

reat merit, but in and outside of the theater a most de- 
I would bring back Lucien 
Muratore, a very great artist, who alone, by his presence 


on the stage, adds distinction to a performance, and let 
me tell you right here, when he comes back he will draw 
and be given ovations such as his art so well deserves.” 

“Yes, but some artists or maybe backers of the organ- 
ization would try to work against you. ” 


A FIGHTER. 


“IT am a fighter. I am an Anglo-Saxon, and we love, by 
gosh, nothing better than a fight. And count me as a 
fighter, I am right there in the fray; but the Latin races 
must be treated with kindness and consideration, and | 
would pat their cheeks.” 

“Then, surely, you would have them at your knees.” 


Her Repertory. 


“I would give fifty per cent. of the repertory in Italian, 
thirty-five in French and fifteen in English. These figures 
are only for the present, as I hope soon Wagner and other 
big German composers’ works will be presented in the 
language intended. Then I would treat them all alike, 
thirty-three per cent. Italian, French and German, and 
when good opera comes to be written by English and 
American composers, I would have their work performed 
in English, for English as a singing language is as under- 
standable as any other, as demonstrated by John McCor- 
mack, the greatest exponent of English singing I have 
ever heard. If McCormack, why not others? But sing- 
ing French, Italian or German operas in English—no, no! 
The other day at the Metropolitan in New York I heard 
‘Parsifal’ being massacred in English, and I thought the 
language as outrageous to the ear as the scenery was to 
the eye. Wagner surely did not deserve such treatment.” 

“Yes, but in France, Wagner is sung in French?” 

“It is just as awful as in English! Wagner sung in 
French is disastrous. Sing opera in the language intend- 
ed by the composer. Before the war I went to Munich 
yearly to hear Wagnerian operas or to the Metropolitan 
or even to the Auditorium, as there I was always sure to 
witness a very fine performance.” 

“Are you for or against opera in English?” 

“Why ask again? I am of course for opera in English 
American opera, of course, not French, Italian or German 
operas. Real American opera sung in English is my most 
cherished hope, but I would not hurt the chances of Amer- 
































IN CONCERT 








SUMMIT, N. J. (Svecial to Newark News): 


thusiasm with her superb voice. 
enter fully 


distinction and eloquence to all of them.” 
SYRACUSE POST STANDARD: 


“Her voice is full, clear, 


naturalness.” 
PITTSBURGH DISPATCH: 


distinct impression’ on the great audience. 
voice is not only targe, 


CAPTIVATES. 





IN “L’ORACOLO”: 


IN OPERA 


for the first time. 











equal to it vecanty, 
gift for drama. it 


CECIL ARDEN 


Contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“Roused a crowded house to a high pitch of en- 
Her ability to 


into the mood and atmosphere of 

the songs, she expresses their contrasting moods 

by anes d articulated and significant phrasing, gave 
° 


EASE and NATURALNESS Win Large Audience 
sweet and flexible, 
there was nothing of affectation in her manner 
and the lovely tones came with perfect ease and 


“She is a singer of fine attainments and mate a 
er 


but it is SWEET and 
TUNEFUL, and she sings with a STYLE THAT 


“Cecil Arden as Hua-Quee appeared in the role 
Though not a long role, it is 
a most important one and Miss Arden, entirely 
proved too that she had a real 
is no mean compliment to say 
that she measured up to her predecessor, 
Brasiau, and won a place for herself in one of 
the best casts that the Metropolitan shows,”’— 
MUSICAL COURIER 


56 West 68th Street, - 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

“She disclosed a rich, full voice. The freshness 
of her unworn tones, sparkling with the spon- 
taneity of youth and power, and the winsome 


naturainess of her manner captivated § her 
hearers.” 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J., HERALD: 


“Miss Arden is a great artist and she has not 
been spoiled by her success. Her youthful spon- 
taneity and beauty, the power and richness of 
her voice caught the fancy of her audience, and 
her popularity grew until her hearers waxed en- 
thusiastic and accorded her an ovation.” 


TRENTON, N. J.: 

“Miss Arden has a wealth of deep, rich con- 
tralto voice, a skill in using it and a feeling in 
voicing sentiment and emotion that was altogether 
delightful to her audience.” 
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ican composers by presenting in English operas that are 
written by foreigners.” 

“Do you think it wise for the company to go to New 
York?” I asked. 


“Why not?” ; 
“The critics ‘roasted’ the organization and most of the 
artists.” 


“New York critics are all dried up old men,” she 
hurried to answer. “They have no ‘modern sap’ in their 
veins, and the only man for whom I give a d—— is 
Huneker. The balance bore me to death.” 

“Would you undertake a tour with the company?” 

“Surely,” came the response, “and I would try to show 
the people throughout the country that the Chicago Opera 
Association can get bigger and stronger every year. Who 
knows then?” 

“Thanks, Miss Garden. I will write most of the -inter- 
esting things you have just told me, but a few of them 
I will keep preciously in the foremost corner of my 
memory.” 

“Of course,” concluded the prima donna, “I only have 
told you what I would do if I were the general manager, 
and nearly forgot in my enthusiasm as to future plans 
to say that I have not been asked to become manager or 
to give my advice, although Harold McCormick has asked 
me to come to Chicago at the close of the season. I will 
be there.” 

Thus the writer took leave of a most charming woman 
in the artistic world, today an angel, tomorrow a tigress, 
but on Friday, March 12, an adorable, simple and true 
American girl. 


An Evening with American Composers 


Under the management of Adolf Binger an interesting 
program of compositions by American artists was given 
March 10, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, by Mary Potter, 
contralto; William H. Stamm, tenor; Louis Richling, bari- 
tone, and Rudolph Gruen, pianist. 

Miss Potter, who is winning recognition among the 
leading contraltos of the day, proved herself a finished 
artist in her colorful interpretation of “Rachem,” Mana- 
Zucca’s dramatic song, and the thrilling “Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman” from Cadman’s opera “Shanewis.” 
Charming also was her singing of “Ah, Love But a Day,” 
one of Hallette Gilberté’s captivating compositions. The 
other numbers sung by Miss Potter were “Hard Trials,” 
arranged by Burleigh, and Wild’s “Lullaby.” As an encore 
she sang “Inter Nos,” by McFadyen. 

Carl Hahn’s exquisite “Rain Song,” “The Fields o’ 
Ballyclure,” Maley; “Wid de Moon, Moon, Moon,” Cook, 
and “A Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton, were the num- 
bers in the first group of songs given by William H. 
Stamm, who is gifted with a pure lyric tenor voice of rare 
quality and appealing tenderness. An enjoyable addition 
to the program was his singing as an encore of a song 
deserving popularity, heard for the first time in New 
York, “Sunshine, Love and You,” by Sidney Borchardt. 
Mr. Stamm’s second group of songs included “Jean,” a 
lyric song, Spross; “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
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MARY GARDEN, 


The famous soprano, who says she would refuse a salary if 
she were chosen to direct the Chicago Opera forces. 





Water,” Cadman; “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” Lieu- 
rance, and “Yesterday and Today,” Spross. In response 
to enthusiastic applause he added “Little Mother of Mine,” 
by Burleigh. 

Louis Richling’s pleasing baritone voice was heard to 
best advantage in his spirited interpretation of “A Man’s 
Song,” Victor Harris; “Values,” Vanderpool, and the 
whimsical little song, “My Menagerie,” Foster. His other 
numbers were “Recompense,” Hammond; “Her Rose,” 
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Coombs; “The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman; “The 
Last Hour,” Kramer, and “Alone,” Watts. His encore. 
was “Smilin’ Through,” Penn. 

A generous share of the evening’s applause was given 
Rudolph Gruen, who played the concert etude in F sharp 
major, MacDowell, and “Egerie,” by Kroeger. By special 
request he added Liszt’s rhapsodie, No. VI, and gave as 
encore the popular “Danse Negre,” by Cyril Scott. 

The varied program was ended with the singing of Gil- 
christ’s trio, “Spring Song,” by Miss Potter, Mr. Stamm 
and Mr. Richling. Admirable accompaniments were given 
throughout the evening by William J. Stone. 


National Opera Club “Russian Day” 


Music and operas of Russia was the feature of the 
regular monthly meeting of the National Opera Club of 
America, Baroness von Klenner, founder and president, 
in the Astor Gallery, March 11. Members of Serge Bor- 
owsky’s Russian Isba company, Mlles. Ostrowsky and 
Koutznietzova, sopranos, and Mr. Kotylanski, bass, con- 
tributed operatic and other vocal numbers. Mr. Borow- 
sky was an honored guest on the platform, saving his 
voice, however, for his appearance the same evening at the 
Lexington Theater. 

Sara Sokolsky-Fried played original works for piano by 
Balakireff, Wronblewski, Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky, 
with the temperamental inspiration and beauty of touch 
for which she has won big reputation. So much was an 
aria by Moussorgsky, sung by Mlle. Ostrowsky, liked by 
the large audience that she had to repeat it; Mlle. Koutz- 
nietzova’s singing of slow and fast gypsy songs showed 
the singer’s very expressive voice and manner. 

Carl Fiqué gave a lecture-recital on Glinka’s “Life for 
the Czar,” preceding with a talk on the rise and develop- 
ment of Russian opera. Always interesting, with fine 
command of English, in choice language he gave a rapid- 
fire sketch of Russian composers of national fame and 
of- their operas, illustrating it with piano selections. It 
is hard to say whether pianist Fiqué or lecturer Fiqué is 


. the more interesting. 


Among other announcements, President von Klenner 
spoke of the grand operatic concert and ball which takes 
place March 25. Scenes and numbers from “Gioconda,” 
“Faust,” “Cendrillon,” etc. are to be given, and those 
attending are asked to appear in operatic costumes. 


Columbia Stellar Quartet 
Uses Four Witmark Songs 


Frederick W. Vanderpool, composer of “Values” and 
other successful songs, has achieved a new distinction 
He had three of his songs selected for the program re- 
cently given on tour of New York State by the Columbia 
Stellar Quartet. These included “Then Speak,” “The 
Want of You” and “Nobody Knows.” All of these com- 
positions are published by M. Witmark & Sons. A fourth 
number programmed, which is also published by the same 
house, was “Liza Dear,” by Caro Roma. 

















“The composer has endeavored to 


“Marinuzzi’s Suite 


An Instant Success.” 
—Boston Globe. 








MARINUZZTS SUITE 
AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


Opera Conductor Scores at 
Sunday Concert 

Although Raisa, the soloist, was 
featured in the advertisements, THE 
GREAT ARTISTIC AND POPU- 
LAR SUCCESS OF YESTERDAY’S 
OPERATIC CONCERT AT SYM- 
PHONY HALL TURNED OUT TO 
BE GINO MARINUZZI’S NEW 
SUITE FOR CHORUS AND OR- 
CHESTRA, CALLED “SICILIAN 
IMPRESSIONS,” CONDUCTED 
BY THE COMPOSER. 

The rest of the concert belonged to 
Marinuzzi, who led brilliantly in the 
orchestral version of the “Love- 
Death” from “Tristan,” to which the 
Prelude was prefixed without mention 
of the fact being made in the pro- 
gram, and in the overture to Meyer- 
beer’s “Dinorah,” besides in his own 
piece. 

THE INSTANTANEOUS AND 
OVERWHELMING POPULAR 
SUCCESS of “Sicilian Impressions,” 
A SUCCESS WITHOUT PRECE- 
DENT IN THE CASE OF A NEW 
WORK BY A COMPOSER WITH 
HIS REPUTATION STILL TO 
MAKE, AS FAR AS THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC IS CONCERNED, shows 
that genuine simplicity of melody and 
rhythm, when combined with strong 
imaginative power, is irresistible. 


paint the clear picture with the great- 
est simplicity possible,” according to 
his note in the program book, and he 
has succeeded where Charpentier, in 
his “Impressions of Italy,” Strauss in 
his “Aus Italien” and even Berlioz in 
“Harold in Italy” all more or less 
fail. There is neither banality nor 
sophistication, neither bombast nor 
sentimentality in “Sicilian Impres- 
sions.” 

The themes were derived from folk 
tunes, mostly in minor keys and with 
irregular phraseology. The harmo- 
nies, though individual, are not ultra 
modern, and there is no display of 
contrapuntal erudition. The orches- 
tration is the only weak point. Per- 
cussion and brass at times seem too 
detached from strings and wind, 0 
the effects are not exactly as plannec 
by the composer. Careful revision of 
the score would improve it. 

But the originality and imaginative 
power of the music are so great that 
these flaws are hardly worth picking. 
It seemed to the listener that here at 
last was a distinctively Italian com- 
position with all the power and none 
of the crudities of Verdi. 

MARINUZZI MUST BE RANKED 
ABOVE ALL HIS LIVING FEL- 
LOW-COUNTRYMEN AS A COM- 
POSER, PUCCINI NOT EXCEPT- 
ED. IT IS TO BE HOPED THAT 
MORE OF HIS MUSIC MAY 
seo BE HEARD HERE.—Boston 
Globe. 


CONDUCTOR APPEARS 
AS COMPOSER 


Marinuzzi of Chicago Scores 
in Dual Capacity 


Gino Marinuzzi of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association made 
his Boston debut as a concert 
conductor yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, and in so 
doing made an excellent im- 
pression on the audience. 

Mr. Marinuzzi appeared not only as 
conductor, but as composer, when he 
led the performance of his orchestral 
pieces, “Sicilian Impressions.” He 
also conducted the Prelude and 
“Love-Death” to “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and the overture from Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah”’—quite an ensemble piece, 
WHICH HAD A VERY BRIL- 
LIANT EFFECT. 

THE MUSIC OF MR. MARI- 
NUZZI STIRRED THE GATHER- 
ING. It was pronounced by a major- 
ity of experienced musicians as music 
simply, well and vitally made, music 
derived possibly from Italian folk- 
tunes, but handled in a fresh imag- 
inative way. NOT MANY CON- 
DUCTORS ARE SO FORTUNATE 
WHEN THEY SIT DOWN TO 
WRITE MUSIC—WITNESS MR. 
WEINGARTNER. IT SEEMS 
THAT MR. MARINUZZI HAS 
THE FACULTY BOTH OF VIR- 
TUOSO LEADING WITH THE 





©) Moffett, Chicago. 


BATON AND ALSO WITH A 
CREATIVE INSTINCT WHICH 
IS GENUINELY MUSICAL.—Bos- 


ton Post. 


“SICILIAN IMPRESSIONS” BY 
GINO MARINUZZI, AND CON- 
DUCTED BY HIMSELF, WELL 
MERITED THE OVATION 
WHICH BOTH THE MUSIC AND 
THE COMPOSER’ RECEIVED. 
The orchestra was reinforced for this 
number by varied instruments and it 
played with vigor and expression, 
while the chorus aided most effective- 
ly in producing an impression of so- 
lemnity, more particularly in the Alle- 
lulias of the Christmas story, and the 
procession of the Madonna in the 
closing Fete. CONDUCTOR MARI- 
NUZZI WAS REPEATEDLY RE- 
CALLED. 

The overture from “Dinorah” was 
treated in a superbly spirited manner, 
the chorus doing effective work in 
this number also.—Boston Herald. 
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Soon the early Spring flowers and the early 
Spring festivals will be upon the land. 
Sintiaate 
All good things are three. Eddy Brown and 


Fritz Kreisler having written comic operas, Zim- 
balist follows suit with a musical comedy to be 
premiered this week at Stamford, Conn. 


Rumor, always busy with the Metropolitan, has 
it that Jossif Schwarz, the Russian baritone who has 
been an operatic star in Berlin for the last four or 
five years, is to come to the Broadway opera house 
next season; but in this case, Rumor seems to know 
more about it than the Metropolitan authorities 
themselves. 


Se Sera 

Walter Damrosch has endowed the Institute of 
Musical Art with three free scholarships for pros- 
pective students of the oboe. The period of tuition 
will be extended to three years, during which time 
the selected candidates will also receive the annual 
sum of $400 toward their living expenses, Com- 
petitive examinations will be held at the institute on 
April 20, at 2 p. m. 


a 








It is denied that the arrival of Otto Goritz in his 
dearly beloved native country had any close con- 
nection with the latest revolution, although the fat 
baritone always has been a trouble-maker. Why 
not, though, make him Minister of Art in the pro- 
posed coalition cabinet? That, anyway, would keep 
him from singing. Wood splitting, too, reduces em- 
bonpoint and has high precedent—this latter being 
a mere suggestion for which no charge will be 
made, 





tO . 

Qh, those dilatory composers! Now Emma 
Carelli, impresaria of the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
has brought suit against Mascagni because his latest 
work, “Little Marat,” has not been delivered at the 
time called for in the contract, and she, in conse- 
quence, is not able to present the work to the public 
of Rome, as per her announcements. If “Little 
Marat” is anything like the other works Mascagni 
has turned out of late, it seems as if Signora Carelli 
might consider herself lucky at not receiving it and 
call off the suit. 


——_—————_ 

Congratulations to Walter Henry Rothwell on his 
appointment to the conductorship of the Stadium 
Concerts in New York next summer and congratu- 
lations to the management also. Mr. Rothwell 
proved his worth in the splendid series of Civic 
Orchestral Concerts at Madison Square Garden in 
the summer of 1916 and it was generally felt that 
a great injustice had been done him when, in 1917, 
he was cooly set aside by the backers of that season 
to make rom. for Pierre Monteux, the protégé of 
one of the principal financial supporters of the con- 
certs, Mr, Rothwell must have taken a grim satis- 





to the date of 
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faction in the conspicuous lack of success which 
attended Mr. Monteux’s efforts then (and ever 
since) in,this country. 


—_—_e-———_— 

Among the Chicago Opera artists who are al- 
ready signed up for next year are Tito Schipa, 
Carlo Galeffi, Florence Macbeth, and Forrest La- 
mont. It is also good news that Gino Marinuzzi, 
the splendid conductor, will be back again. 





4 
The long continued run of “Ruddigore,” now in 
its ninth week at the Park Theater, is a most con- 
vincing proof of the fact that people recognize what 
is best in comic opera. Nothing could be further 
from the slap-dash, noisy musical comedy of today 
than the brilliant wit of Gilbert and the dainty, 
charming music of Sullivan, yet the revival is one 
of the genuine hits of the New York season. Man- 
ager Hinshaw certainly deserves his good luck, for 
he has given the piece a splendid company. 
snap pagans’ 


The proposal to admit women players to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra to fill some of the gaps 
left empty by the strikers, recalls the fact that the 
Colonne Orchestra of Paris has always had some 
women players in the string section. This orchestra 
is a co-operative society and the women were some 
of those who obtained membership long ago. They 
were gradually being weeded out previous to the war 
and the intention was—so we were informed at the 
time—to eliminate them entirely in the course of 
time, though the reason therefor was not stated. 
Sir Henry Wood and other English orchestra lead- 
ers engaged women players during the war, when 
men were scarce. Whether or not they are still 
retained, we are not informed. 


Dears a 

Cincinnati’s symphony orchestra, under Conduc- 
tor Ysaye and Manager A. F. Thiele, has just 
concluded its eighth tour this season. All of the 
concerts have been strikingly successful, and almost 
everywhere the houses were sold out. In three 
cities extra matinees had to be given to accommo- 
date the overflow. Thirty-one cities were visited 
and thirty-eight concerts given. A conservative 
estimate of the number of people attending the con- 
certs is 96,000. The tour took the orchestra to the 
most important points between New York City and 
the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Never in its history has the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra enjoyed such popularity, and 
many requests for concerts could not be complied 
with owing to the regular engagements in the home 
town, Return concerts have been asked for every- 
where the orchestra has appeared and many dates 
now are booked for next season. In Cincinnati the 
season has been the most successful, financially and 
artistically, that the orchestra ever has enjoyed and 
this is most gratifying to’ the executive board, of 
which Mrs. Charles P. Taft is president. The 
critics everywhere have accorded Ysaye and his 
players most cordial praise, and the consensus of 
their opinion as published in their reviews gives this 
organization equal rank with the great orchestras of 
this country. Its season proper comes to a close 
April 24, and this will be followed by the May 
Festival, which Ysaye will conduct and in which 
the Cincinnati Orchestra will play a prominent part. 


SC RSAENS “ieee meen 
A “SCOOP” 


At the Metropolitan last Monday evening the 
manager of a very, very famous prima-donna 
grasped us by the wrist and led us out into the 
comparative darkness of the sidewalk in approved 
melodramatic fashion. We had no coat on and 
were uncomfortable. Then he whispered—still 
melodramatically—in our ear. 

“A scoop,” said he. “Nobody knows it. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza is negotiating for some special per- 
formances next season, with Mme. (the 
manager’s very, very famous prima-donna), Signor 
————— (an equally famous baritone), and Caruso. 
You're the only one that knows it!” And he van- 
ished into the shadows. 

“Well,” we thought to ourselves, “it may be true 
about the prima donna. We admired her surpassing 
art last Sunday afternoon—and so did Mr. Gatti. 
But unless Mr. G. has changed his habits, that bari- 
tone will not sing at the Metropolitan, especially as 
he’s engaged elsewhere. At least, we'll take the 
trouble to get a denial from the Metropolitan.” 

But we didn’t need to. Glancing at one of the 
New York dailies on Tuesday morning, we discov- 
ered our “scoop,” exactly as communicated exclu- 
sively to us by the manager on the evening before. 
Evidently he has a passion for melodrama, especially 
for leading persons out onto the sidewalk by the 
wrist—and somebody else had been led out at about 
the same time as we. “Well, we may have been led 
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but we were not steered—and Tuesday Mr. Gatti 
issued an official denial of the rumor that either 
‘Tetrazzini or Ruffo will appear at the Metropolitan 
next season. : 


ans ence 

Ex-concertmaster Fradkin told the Boston Sym- 
phony strikers, it is reported, that society women 
would provide a fund of $100,000 to found a new 
symphony orchestra in Boston. A moment's reflec- 
tion will show Mr. Fradkin that $100,000 is not a 
very substantial amount on which to found a sym- 
phony orchestra nowadays. Prices are too high. 


It is understood that the offer of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra to try out at rehearsals in April 
before a large jury of critics, musicians and music 
lovers, new orchestral compositions submitted, has 
resulted in the receipt of about fifty manuscripts by 
Manager Macmillan. There is still time for the re- 
calcitrant composer to secure a hearing, for manu- 


scripts will be received up to April 1. 


Caruso is not to travel to that dear Italy this 
summer, but will spend the vacation season on 
Long Island, which is as it should be. Any one 
who enjoys American security at this time and will- 
ingly gives it up for a pleasure trip to Europe, is a 
person without sense of logic or a great degree of 
foresight. Pleasure travel in Europe is not ad- 
visable for several years fo come or until all danger 
is past of further wars, mobilizations, famines, 
revolutions, and economics and labor upheavals. 

——— © -+-— 


ORCHESTRA TROUBLES 


An extended story beginning on the front page 
of the present issue brings the history of the 
troubles of the Boston Symphony Orchestra up to 
date. Our Boston correspondent, in sending the 
news, commented on it as follows: It may or may 
not be significant that practically every French 
member of the orchestra refused to walk out when 
the strike was called, even though many of them 
were members of the union; but that the great ma- 
jority of the German members.of the union, who 
have not been altogether happy under French con- 
ductors, evidently required little urging to strike. 
The success of the strike obviously depends on the 
attitude of the union members of the orchestra who 
have not yet walked out; should they decline to join 
the ranks of the strikers, the attempt at unionization 
will have failed again, only to be revived probably 
in the course of another year or two—unless the 
trustees have sensed the spirit of the times and made 
provision for the elementary essentials in the rela- 
tionship betweén employers and employed, viz: 
adequate machinery for. collective dealing and a 
wage regulated periodically, according to fluctua- 
tions in living costs. 

In this last sentence, our correspondent has hit 
the nail on the head. Nobody wants to see orches- 
tra players working for less money than they are 
entitled to. There should be a minimum wage. 
The $45 which the Philadelphia orchestra has 
agreed to advance by $5, as told in last week’s 
MusicaL Courier, seemed rather a low minimum 
wage. On the other hand, the $80 weekly minimum 
demanded by the Metropolitan Orchestra players 
for next winter seems decidedly steep, as it covers 
only twenty-four hours of actual playing. Besides 
this, the men have a great deal of spare time for 
teaching or whatever else they wish to do. Most 
of us would be very glad to be paid at the rate of 
$26.66 per eight-hour day, with only three work 
days a week. In fact, the demand of the Metropoli- 
tan men, with the other conditions they impose, as 
told in a story on another page of this issue, prac- 
tically amounts to a minimum of $100 per week. 
Some of them are worth that and more—and a lot 
are not. 

The management of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra announces that ticket prices are to be 
advanced next season, 50 per cent. on seats for 
single concerts, 25 per cent. on subscription prices. 
Evidently in doing this the management anticipates 
that the demand for higher wages for orchestral 
players, already made by the Boston, Philadelphia 
and Metropolitan players, is likely to spread to all 
the large bands of the country. 

Let us repeat that the only solution of the prob- 
lem is that suggested by our correspondent ; ade- 
quate machinery for collective dealing—and this 
machinery can only be established by reciprocal con- 
cessions made in a spirit of fairness by both the 
employers and the musicians themselves—and a 
wage regulated periodically according to fluctua- 
tions in living cost. Were this Utopia, such a 
truism would be too apparent even to need repeti- 
tion. Unfortunately this is not Utopia—but we 


refuse to be pessimistic. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Leopold Godowsky will have to travel three quar- 
ters of the way across the continent and back again 
to play here with the New Symphony Orchestra at 
its next pair of concerts in Carnegie Hall, March 
30 and 31. He is to be heard in a program of 
Chopin, Beethoven, and Brahms in the White House 
for the President and Mrs. Wilson and a few of 
their friends early this month and then jump to the 
Northwest and Canada for a series of recitals. He 
has engagements in California early in April, so 
that to keep his dates here, and those on the Pacific 
Coast, he will have to live in trains for almost two 
weeks. - 
nrmre*e 

And that reminds us. In “Sacred and Profane 
Love”—a complete misnomer for that play—now 
running here at the Morosco Theater, the chief male 
character is a concert pianist, Emilio Diaz, who 
upon being asked by the lovely heroine what things 
make the most impression upon him in his travels 
throughout the world, replies: “Three ; hotels, rail- 
road trains, and concert halls—that’s all I ever see.” 
His landlady exhibits a piano which she says Rubin- 
stein used at one of his concerts, even though the 
instrument in question is a modern baby grand 
Ampico, and did not exist when the great Anton 
was performing. In the last act Diaz departs for 
the London Philharmonic concert in order to play 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto. He lives at 
Bloomsbury, and the concert is at Queen’s Hall. 
After an absence of about fifteen minutes Diaz re- 
turns to his lodgings and announces that he has 
scored the greatest pianistic triumph of his career 
and had to bow again and again in response to the 
furious demands for an encore. One wonders 
whether he aeroplaned to and from the hall and in 
what tempo he played the “Emperor” concerto. 
However, the audience does not mind such trifles 
and enjoyed the play very much indeed—as did also 
the present chronicler. 

eRe, 

Hardly is the income tax shelved than the ora- 
torio festival looms ? 

ne 

Making out one’s income tax report is like trying 
to understand the ping on SPE. 


Josef Hofmann is one of the mildest mannered 
men imaginable, but he can turn a deft word at the 
right moment. Recently Hofmann was present at 
an informal musical gathering, where a self- 
important young thing was asked to play something, 
and instead of being reluctant to perform before a 
piano expert, she rather jumped at the chance, and 
dashed (or rather, splashed) through a Chopin pre- 
lude. Then she said to Hofmann: “I don’t know 
why I happened to play that piece; it just seemed 
to pop into my mind. Really I have not played it 
for months and months.” “Ah,” remarked Hof- 
mann quietly, “then you have played it before? I 
thought you were ar ae al 


If Michel Angelo had been born without hands, 
would he have been as great an artist, is a question 
which vexes bright persons from time to time. We 
cannot answer the query but we know that if cer- 
tain young ladies had been born without feet their 
piano playing would ~ st much more enjoyable. 


Recommended for consideration by the Anti-Vice 
League: Musical compositions containing more 
than one-half of one per cent. of passion. 

Reeme 


When Albert Spalding arrived in Dayton, Ohio, 
recently, on the morning of his concert there and 
picked up a local newspaper he found that he 
was to be the guest of honor at the local aviation 
field that day. This was his first intimation of the 
event, but, nothing daunted, Spalding called a taxi 
and drove out to McCook Field. There he met 
Major Davidson, Lieut. Harris and other officers in 
the aviation service with whom he had been asso- 
ciated in Italy during his war service. Like the 
retired circus horse that succumbs to the lure of the 
saw-dust ring, Spalding soon found the old desire 
to fly again overcoming him so he went to one of 
the hangars, donned an aviator’s uniform, selected 
a Martin bombing plane equipped with two Liberty 
motors and made his first flight over the city of 
Dayton, circling several times above Memorial Hall 
where he was to play that evening. Just before the 
ascent, Spalding turned to André Benoist, his 
pianist, and said: “You are my accompanist, aren’t 
you?” “Of course,” replied the unsuspecting 


Renoist. “Very well then,” announced Spalding, 
“jump into this seat and accompany me.” A few 
minutes later Benoist found himself 1,000 feet up 
in the air, and suddenly Spalding decided to test 
the atmosphere somewhat nearer Mars. He pulled 
the controls and the plane shot aloft with Benoist de- 
ciding mentally that there would be no concert that 
night, and anyway an accompanist lives a dog’s life 
and might as well end it. Nevertheless, the evening 
concert was sold out and the officers and men from 
the two aviation fields attended in a body, headed 
by Orville Wright. After the concert Spalding was 
given a dinner at the Dayton Club. This was his 
first flight since he stopped piloting Caproni bomb- 
ing planes over the Italian front. 
nRme, 

Leo Feist would like to know whether Strauss’ 
opera should not be called “Rosenklavier” when it 
is played on the piano? 

RRR 

Zimbalist has been happy long enough. This 
week his new (and first operetta) will be produced 
out of town, and then his troubles may be expected 
to begin. Of course the work is sure to be a success 
and thereafter all the actors and actresses will ask 
him for passes to his concerts and all the musicians 
will ask him for passes to the theater. 


Don Marquis, the Evening Sun humorist, read 
Huneker’s newest book, “Bedouins,” and promptly 
burst into lyric admiration as follows: 

Hearken to Huneker playing on 
The Sam-i-sen and the Cem-bal-o! 
The Pentachord and the Pantalon! 
The Rebab! Gekkin! Shunga! Yo!— 
How many instruments does he know? 
But the one of them all that I prefer 
Is neither the Salpinx nor the Sho: 
I like the sound of the Huneker! 
This polyphonic phenomenon 
Sets the quaint words singing all in a row 
As he smites the Shawms of Solomon 
Or the Ophicleide or the Theorbo— 
How many instruments does he know? 
When he sweeps his fist o’er the clavier 
The vocables gallop to and fro— 
T like the sound of the Huneker! 


Better than Zither or gay Genkwan, 
Or Re-bec or Flute or Ya-mat-o-Ko-to, 
Or Ceylonese Ra-van-a-stron. 
Or Shofar that blew over Jericho,— 
(How many instruments does he know?)— 
Clavichord, Virginals, Dulcimer, 
Or Sackbut or Domra or Piccolo, 
I like the sound of the Huneker! 


James! You're a wizard, and I'll say so! 
How many instruments does he know? 
Or hear language whizz and whirr! 
I like the sound of the Huneker! 
eRe, 

Even if the Hohenzollerns regain rule in Ger- 
many and the Empire and all its trappings return, 
we announce solemnly herewith that we never again 
shall call a Berlin Royal Opera artist, ‘“Koniglich- 
undKaiserliche HofOpernsangerin.” White paper 
has become entirely too scarce. 

RneRme*, 

Sir Oliver Lodge gives exclusive permission to 
this column to publish the messages received by 
him from the spirits of departed composers. Here 
they are: 

Bach.—“I’m having a good time here, and the 
only trouble I ever encountered was when I met that 
chap Gounod, who disarranged my C major pre- 
lude, dubbed it ‘Ave-Maria’ and harnessed his name 
to mine on the title page, as ‘Bach-Gounod.’ When 
I scolded him he added insult to injury by calling 
me Boche instead of Bach. If one could swear up 
here I’d say that he’s too damned fresh.” 

Handel—“I feel entirely at home. The Heavenly 
Choir Oratorio Society gives my ‘Messiah’ every 
Christmastide.” 

Schubert—“Please tell Henry T. Finck he’s right 
when he says that nearly all symphonies are too 
long. See the unabated success my ‘Unfinished’ 
symphony is having. I wish I had left my other 
nine symphonies unfinished, too.” 

Mozart—“Replying to your question of this date, 
I desire to say that if I knew the plot of my ‘Magic 
Flute’ I would gladly tell it to you.” 

Weber—“Yes, I have a message to send. I used 
to think my ‘Oberon’ a pretty fair sort of work 
until Leoncavallo, one of our new arrivals, brought 
me a score of Bodanzky’s version of my opera. Be 
kind enough to tell Bodanzky that I have fixed mat- 
ters so that he never will get in here.” 

Haydn—“That stuff about calling me ‘Sunny- 
natured Papa Haydn,’ as they do in my biographies, 
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is all rot. St. Peter used to sit and listen to me 
playing my symphonies all day long on the piano 
and many a privilege the old fellow allowed me be- 
cause he liked my music. Suddenly that bewhisk- 
ered Bedlamite, Wagner, pops up, and now St. 
Peter hobnobs with him all the time and picks out 
the ‘Evening Star’ and the ‘Liebestod’ with one 
finger, on the piano, I hear that Satan also has be- 
come a Wagnerite and has the ‘Magic Fire’ played 
by the Hades Symphony Orchestra every time he 
thrusts a new bunch into the ovens.” 

Liszt—‘I’m still at my old tricks of writing piano 
fantasias on popular melodies. Just now I’m doing 
one on a familiar old American folk tune and I’m 
calling it ‘Liszten to the Mocking Bird.’ Tell Josef 
Hofmann not to put those tremolos into the slow 
part of my sixth rhapsody. I didn’t write it that 


way.” 
Palestrina—“Curae leves Loquuntur ingentes 
Stupent.” (Translation: “Send me, sealed and 


marked ‘Personal,’ some of the new jazz tunes.”) 

Mendelsschn—‘I’m plotting to escape to Mars by 
aeroplane. The first hour I arrived here I was in- 
troduced to the head seraphim and he said: ‘Oh, 
yes, you’re the fellow that wrote the wedding 
march, I at once had myself transferred to Hades 
and | wasn’t there ten minutes before Nero rushed 
at me and yelled: ‘Glad to meet you. I play your 
“Spring Song” on the fiddle all day long.’ Me for 
Mars, I can tell you.” 

Wagner—“I’m surprised they let Jews in here. 
It’s too good for them.” 

Brahms—‘“I’m waiting for Philip Hale; that’s 
all.” 

Beethoven.—“ Debussy showed me his ‘Pelleas’ 
score. It sounds like my ninth symphony played 
backwards.” 

Gounod.—‘‘Mephistopheles and I are great 
friends. He asked me for Geraldine Farrar’s ad- 
dress and phone number. Shall I give them to him? 
Send wireless answer, collect.” 

Patti—‘“I’m still singing. You must pardon my 
cutting you off but I’m just starting out on my third 
farewell tour through Elysium, Purgatory, and the 
Winter Resort, as we heavenly ones call the warm 
place.” 

St. Peter—‘Sorry I can’t locate Massenet for 
you. He’s been wanting to write another opera and 
started out a week ago to find Messalina. He hasn’t 
been seen since and I’m afraid he’s found her. Any 
other operatic news? Oh yes, plenty. Tristan and 
Isolde have recovered entirely from the love potion 
and are divorced. When Leoncavallo arrived and 
heard all the ‘Pagliacci’ records he exclaimed: 
‘Surely, this isn’t Heaven.’ Tannhauser and Venus 
are keeping company again but far be it from me 
to venture any criticism. I let people in here, and 
that lets them out. I might say things about Manon, 
too, but I won’t. The fact remains, however, that 
Croesus has been no stranger at the*charming apart- 
ment where she and Des Grieux are living. They 
seem to have plenty of money and Des Grieux is 
driving a new Rolls-Royce. Then I must tell you 
about Parsifal. He was terrifically popular among 
the ladies when he got here, but finally the chase 
narrowed down to Salome and Cleopatra. Finally 
Salome won. Parsifal insisted on marriage and 
now they are man and wife. Strangely enough, she 
is quite domesticated, while he has developed a pas- 
sion for poker and is out until all hours every night. 
Pardon me a moment. Did you hear that 
noise? It was I slamming the gate in the face of 
a music critic. ‘Go to Hell,’ I told him, ‘You're 
used to roasting.’ ” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE 


When the great American guild of banjoists, 
mandolinists and guitarists gathered in friendly har- 
mony a few weeks ago in Philadelphia, not a note 
of jazz or freak or stunt music was heard, if report 
speaks truly. The performers, who spend much, if 
not most, of their time in amusing the public with 
various kinds of musical nonsense, were entirely 
serious at their convention, and the program con- 
sisted of classical works by the great masters inter- 
spersed with the best compositions by members of 
the guild. Anything for a change, seemed to be the 
motto of the convention. But we hardly think it 
correct to say that all the twangers of banjos, 
tinklers of mandolins, and pluckers of guitars, 
whom we hear in our wandering through the se- 
cluded streets of New York, are the best supporters 
of the Philharmonic and Symphony Society con- 
certs. When they want a change what is it that 
they select to supply the variety which the poet 
Cowper tells us is the spice of life? 








It is only a little more than a year since the 
National Committee on Memorial Buildings was 
established to “assist in the promotion and guidance 
of the nation-wide movement to erect community 
buildings as war memorials,” and merged its in- 
terests with those of the War Community Service. 
This committee, composed of one hundred men and 
women from all parts of the country, is now the 
“Advisory Committee on Memorial Buildings of 
War Community Service.” 

Some idea of the work accomplished may be 
gained by a look through the bulletins issued dur- 


ing the past year, and also by taking into consid- 
eration the fact that 378 war memorial buildings 
have been, or are, being erected. Nearly every 


State in the Union is represented on the list, and 
in many of them there are a large number of towns 
and cities engaged in the erection of a fitting 
memorial to the American soldiers, or at least hav- 
ing: plans under consideration. From the statistics 
at hand it appears that the Community House is 
the favorite choice. This community house idea 
has been developed for years and the present neces- 
sity for public expression of patriotism and deep 
sympathy in the sacrifices made by our country, 
has developed it so far that it may be almost called 
“national.” 

In building a Community House, the necessities 


of the people of the neighborhood must be con- 
sidered. In most cases there are a number of in- 
terests collected under one roof; sometimes the 
civic offices are located therein in addition to rooms 
for various local societies, but almost invariably 
there is an auditorium to be used for concerts, or 
other gatherings. In some of the larger cities pipe 


organs have been established and where many of 
the great artists of the day have appeared, both 
organists and singers. 

rhe question has often been asked as to how 
large a community should be “in order that a com- 
munity house may be a success.” In answer to 
this it may be said that even the smallest town 
can make a success by being a centre for neigh- 
boring towns and villages. In a town of only 2,000 
inhabitants, there were 910 who attended the dif- 
ferent activities during one week, a large per- 
centage. A small town in California with only 400 
inhabitants built a Community House, and drew 
4,000 members from the surrounding country. 

The effect that all these Community Houses, 
with their auditoriums available for the “gathering 
together of the people,” have had upon the musical 
life of the country is of great importance. With 
a place where a proper hall was available, com- 
munity choruses have had an opportunity to flour- 
ish. The growth of these choruses has more than 
kept pace with the growth of the houses until to- 
day the interest in music has become an absorb- 
ing one. There is hardly a small town or village 
that has not a band at least, the open air concerts 
in summer being a leading feature of the life. The 
value of these “meeting places,” where all take a 
personal interest in the success and welfare of their 
town, is of the greatest value, educationally and 
socially. Years ago the old fashioned “singing 
school” brought together many of the young peo- 
ple in the country towns; today the Community 
House is bringing to the music room, with its com- 
fortable seats, its stage equipped with a piano, not 
only the young people but the older ones as well. 
And the interest does not lag. It was recently 
said in a village which, before the Community 
House was established, was called “the dullest place 
in America,” that “there was something going on 
all the time,” and “we are having as good a time 
as is possible anywhere.” 

In the past five or six years the advancement in 
the musical interest and life of the United States 
has taken an enormous stride. At the present time 
it can be said that this country holds the most im- 
portant position of any in the musical world. Hav- 
ing reached this eminence, any movement that acts 
as a stimulant to develop further the love of 
music in the whole nation must necessarily be con- 
sidered seriously. Such a movement is the build- 
ing of the War Memorial Community House. 
Young and old, entire communities join in the en- 
larging of the activities connected with the owning 
of an appropriate building, music being one of the 
most important and most interesting of all. 

Quoting from a letter recently received, the fol- 
lowing may be of interest: “I never realized how 
much musical talent we had in our little village 
until we began to meet at our community centre, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


WAR MEMORIALS 


Being in the neighborhood of a large city, we had 
depended upon it for our amusements, whether of 
the theater or of musical events. Now we have 
a good chorus of our own with a meeting each 
week and such is the interest displayed that money 
has been provided so we can have a good soloist 
from New York or Boston at our spring celebra- 
tion. The improvement in the social life, morally 
and mentally, that has been brought about, cheers 
the hearts of those who have been active in the 
work,” 

It must be a great gratification to the committee 
which has worked so faithfully for the benefit of 
the country to know how well it has fulfilled its 
task. It is not only in the present but also the 
future that the beneficial results will be felt. A 
good work well performed brings it own reward, 
yet spoken appreciation cannot be out of place. 
However, the year’s work with such fine and far- 
reaching results, is the best evidence of what has 
been accomplished. 

In this connection bulletins nine and ten, recently 
issued by the War Camp Community Service, are 
of special interest, containing as they do pictures 
and plans for community houses and war memo- 
rials, suitable for both large and small cities. 

ee ee 
SOUND AND THE AIR 

A lecturer on physics in the University of Lon- 
don gave an illustrated address on “The World of 
Sound” not so long ago. Incidentally we may 
mention that his name is W. H. Bragg. No doubt 
some heaven born humorist will feel impelled to 
tell us that braggers always make a world of sound, 
but we beg him to spare himself the trouble. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bragg lectured in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, where John Tyndall gave his 
lectures on sound many years ago. Probably most 
American readers know the name of Helmholtz 
better than that of Tyndall. The Englishman was 
born in 1820, the German in 1821. The Englishman 
died in 1893, the German in 1894. They were, 
therefore, contemporaries and they made their 
experiments independently of each other. But W. 
H. Bragg said: “in this building many years ago 
Professor Tyndall led the way in noise experiments, 
and it has been a niatter of great interest personally 
to myself to go through the old cupboard and find 
the apparatus Tyndall used and bring them out 
again, for I think one or two of them have not 
been used since.” 

One of the experiments consisted in making 
audible the sound of a little music box which was 
playing in the basement, two floors below the 
lecture room. The sound was carried by a long 
strip of wood passing through holes bored in the 
floors. One end rested on the music box and the 
other end reached to the lecture room. But no 
sound was heard until either a violin or a teatray, 
or some other vibrating surface, was placed on the 
top end of the wooden rod. Professor Bragg 
showed that the air itself required to be well 
shaken by a larger surface than the rod before it 
would convey the sound to the ears of the audience. 
Yet the music was carried all the way to the lecture 
room of the little rod. To demonstrate the necessity 
for air in making sound, Professor Bragg repeated 
Tyndall’s old experiment of ringing a bell in a glass 
jar. The mechanism was wound up and the ham- 
mer pounded vigorously on the bell. But as the 
air began to be pumped out of the jar the sound 
became fainter and fainter. In the vacuum the 
hammer pounded away in absolute silence. With 
the admission of air the bell was heard again. A 
buzzer under water and the sensitiveness of gas 
flames were exhibited. Professor Bragg made the 
sound of a tuning fork pass through a box, and 
India rubber cork, and a mixture of vaseline. 
Strange to say, the worst conveyor of sound was 
anything that was pneumatic—that is to say, any- 
thing that had air in it. Yet all our music is 
conveyed to us through the air. If all the noises 
could be brought to us by wires and rods without 
the deadening cushion of air that surrounds us we 
would suffer agonies which might drive us insane. 

In 1868 Professor Huxley, in his lecture on “The 
Physical Basis of Life,” said: “The wonderful 
noonday silence of a tropical forest is, after all, 
due only to the dullness of our hearing. Could our 
ears catch the murmur of these tiny maelstroms, 
as they whirl in the innumerable myriads of living 
cells which constitute each tree, we should be 
stunned, as with the roar of a great city.” We 
cannot hear the murmurs of the forest because the 
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air is too soft and insensitive to convey the 
vibrations to our ears. 

Professor Bragg suggested that the best way to 
get rid of noise on a railway journey was to place 
the head on an air cushion. We warn our readers 
not to try living in a vacuum, however, as two ac- 
cidents would surely result. First, the removal of 
the air pressure on all sides would cause the blood 
to rush from the body. Secondly, the experimenter 
would die for want of breath. Consequently, we 
must put up with the atmosphere as it is. We have 
no fault to find with it as a conveyor of sounds, at 
any rate. Three electric hammers on the steel 
frame of a new building, the toots of forty-five 
motor cars in our section of Fifth avenue, a fire 
engine going north, and an ambulance going south, 
six player pianos upstairs, and our own mellifluous 
and tintinnabulating telephone, make enough noise 
without the help of rods and wires and an improved 


atmosphere. 
a XQ 


FRENCH MUSIC 


French music has had plenty of opportunity to 
reveal its qualities to the American public during 
the past two years. What has it proved? It has 
shown the public that it is exactly what the 
Musica Courier has known it to be for many 
years. First, let us call attention to France’s rank 
as the leading architectural nation of modern 
Europe. And the city of Paris is today the greatest 
art center in the world, as far as painting is con- 
cerned. But in both literature and music the 
French have no epic, which has been omitted from 
the Gallic compound. Nature seemed to say: “I 
have given the French so many gifts that I really 
cannot also spare them epic power.” Hence France 
has no epic poems as Italy and England have. 
Voltaire produced “La Henriade” in an epic form. 
But it was not given to that man of the lightning 
rapier to bend the massive bow of Ulysses. There 
are no French equivalents for “The Divine 
Comedy” of Dante, or “Paradise Lost” of Milton. 
Theodore Dubois has made an oratorio on a text 
selected from ‘Paradise Lost,” but those who know 
the gentle and scholarly manner of Dubois, how- 
ever, must recognize that composer’s lack of epic 
greatness. The “Mary Magdalene” of Massenet 
contains much that is beautiful. It lacks a 
“Hallelujah” chorus of Handelian- power. There 
is no grand sweep of melodic breadth of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Be not afraid,” nor the profound and 
majestic “Crucifixus” of Bach’s B minor mass. 

Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” has every musical 
excellence except grandeur. It is not surprising 
that the man who spent the best years of his life 
in the cloying sweetness of “Faust,” and “Romeo 
and Juliet” should find himself unable in the end 
to lay aside his sensuous charm, melodic suavity 
and luscious harmonies and take on the austerity 
and veiled mystery of the awful text of “Mors et 
Vita.” 

In organ music the lack of the epic instinct is 
very plain. French organs have not the diapasons 
of the English and the German instruments. That 
gray thickness of tone which British makers deem 
essential to the majesty of organ power is wanting 
in French instruments. The French delight in 
variety of colors. Their instincts as painters show 
in the great number of tone modifications possible 
on French organs. And the Parisian organ com- 
posers make their work orchestral. They prefer 
color to breadth, which is a quality that must not 
be mistaken for loudness, animation, or dramatic 
power. So when we have said that the French 
lack breadth, grandeur, epic stateliness, or what- 
ever other name we choose to label that missing 
quality, we have said the worst that we have to say 
of them. In musical science, purity of style, grace, 
elegance, charm, French music has al! that the best 
of other nations have. 

For some reason or other, German music at its 
best is considered the standard music of the world. 
It is considered the best because it has everything 
that is good in the best music of France, Italy, and 
Russia, and it has certain qualities of its own which 
are not to be found in other music. Among these 
good qualities of its own is epic grandeur. 


emai ipremene 

MORE HELP NEEDED 
Tales of distress continue to come here from 
musical artists living in Germany and Austria. 
Minnie Hauk is being helped by the Geraldine 
Farrar Fund, but Marianne Brandt, one time 


famous opera singer, now living in Vienna, is penni- 
less and starving. She is seventy-seven years old 
and her lifetime savings were swept away by the 

Perhaps Mme. Farrar might extend her ac- 
Ip also Mme. Brandt. 


war. 
tivities to he 
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SCHUMANN CLUB WANTS 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


Prize Contest Announced by Director Stephens at 
Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Schumann Club of New 
York, Percy Rector Stephens, director, was held at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Tuesday evening, March 9. There were 
well over two hundred diners present and a most enjoyable 
time was had by all. After the discussion of a most appe- 
tizing menu, there were short speeches by Deems Taylor, 
who described humorously the origin and purpose 
of the club; Sigmund Spaeth, who, taking his text 
from the next program of the club, spoke on “Folk Song” ; 
Mrs, Frank A. Setberling, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, who told how that organization 
is working to bring good choral music into every town and 
village rm the country, and Robert Benchley, who deliv- 
ered a screamingly funny impromptu discourse on “The 
Boyhood of Meyerbeer,” in which he revealed the fact that 
he had discovered things about the composer's life which 
no one else ever even suspected, including the fact that he 
was one hundred per cent. American. 

Percy Rector Stephens announced the institution of a 
new prize contest by the club, Two prizes are offered for 
compare for women’s voices, under the following con- 
ditions : 


A. For the best unpublished cantata or other choral work, 
between ten and twenty minutes in length, $400. 
B. For the best unpublished part-song, not 
wiaaees in length, $200. 
This competition is open to any composer, 
or idieanenins 

2. Both works are to be written for three or four-part chorus of 
women's voices, with piano a¢écompanimérnt: “fh cantata may also 
be scored for a smali orchestra (strings, wood-wind, two horns, harp 
and timpani). The number of voice parts may be increased on oc- 
casion, and incidental solo parts (women’s voices only) may be 
introduced. Composers should have in mind a chorus of from forty 
to ninety voices. Idiomatic and effective writing for the voices will 
be considered a prerequisite in making the awards, 

The choice of text is left to. the composer, although secular sub- 
jects are preferred, The original text may be in any western 
European language, but if in any language other than English; just 
be accompanied by a worthy and singable English translation. he 
literary merit of the original text will be a factor in determining, the 
awards. Final decision as to the singing qualities of any transla- 
tion shall 1est with the judges of the contest, and if in their opinion 
the translated) English text of an otherwise prize-winning composi- 
tion be found unworthy, the club reserves the right to have an 
adequate English translation made at a cost not exceeding, in the 
case of the cantata, thirty dollars, and in the case of the part-song, 
fifteen dollars; this cost to be deducted from the prize award. 

4. Works submitted must be original and unpublished. No ar- 
rangements or transcriptions, and no compositions that have already 
been performed or published can be considered. 

5. Every composition submitted must be signed with a device or 
fictitious name, and must bear no markings that would tend to re- 
veal the composer’s identity. Every manuscript must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing the same device or fictitious name out- 
side, and containing the following enclosures: 

(a) The composer's real name and his address; (b) documentary 
proof, in the form of a release by the author or evidence of expira- 
tion of copyright, that the composer has the right to use and publish 
the text without further negotiations; (c) a release, signed by the 
composer, giving the Schumann Club of New York the right of a 
first public performance of the work without payment of any fee 
or other consideration; this release to be operative only in case the 
composition 1s awarded a prize in this contest; (d) stamps or money 
order to cover return postage. 

Failure to include any one of these enclosures may disqualify a 
manuscript. The manuscript, with its accompanying envelope, should 
be sent, in one package, by messenger, express, or registered mail, 
to the secretary, The Schumann Club of New York, 47 West 72nd 
Street, New York. 

6. A composer may submit more than one work, in either or both 
classes, but every manuscript must be submitted as a separate entry. 
7. The contest closes Monday, November 1, 1920. Announcement 
of the awards will be made as soon thereafter as possible and not 
later than January 1, 1921. 

The awards will be made by the following committee: Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, Percy Rector Stephens (Conductor of the Schu- 
mann Club of New York), Deems Taylor, Sigmund Spaeth and 
7 LaForge. 

The Schumann Club claims no rights in the prize-winning 
cianiiaitionn except that of first performance, The club agrees to 
find a publisher for the prize-winning manuscripts, all royalties from 
such publication to go to the composers, but no composer is bound 
to accept this offer of publication if he has made or desires to make 
other arrangements. It is planned to present the prize-winning 
works at the Schumann Club’s April concert in 1921, Other works 
submitted in this contest may be performed at the time, subject to 
the composer's consent. 

10. Manuscripts will be returned to the composers after the an- 
nouncement of the awards. Every possible precaution will be taken 
to safeguard the manuscripts submitted, but the Schumann Club 
cannot assume responsibility for damage or loss of manuscripts. 

it. For additional copies of this announcement or for further in 
formation regarding the contest, address the secretary of the Schu 
mann Club. 

Another interesting feature of the evening was the sing- 
ing by the baritone, Royal Dadmun, of some negro spir- 
ituals. He does them with tremendous humor, and was 
compelled to add three encores to his original group of 


exceeding ten 


of any nationality 


two. Among those at the guest table were Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Katherine Lane, Robert Benchley, Richard Hage- 
man, Reinald Werrenrath, Pietro Yon, George Fischer, 


Herbert Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Frank La Forge, 
Mrs, Julian Edwards, Paul Kempf, and H. O. Osgood, as- 
sociate editor of the Musica, Courier. The club’s presi- 
dent, Mrs. T. A. Mullaly, introduced the guests and speak- 
ers most felicitously, and read telegrams of regret from 
Fritz Kreisler, Artur Bodanzky and others who were pre- 
vented from accepting. 


A. C. F. S. to Organize 

An important meeting in the interests of the American 
composer will be held Thursday evening, March 25, at the 
residence of Oscar E. Schminke, 156 West Ninety-fourth 
street, New York City, at 8:15. At this meeting there 
will be a formal organization of the American Composers’ 
Fund Society. Several meetings were held last year of 
those who felt that something must be done to enable the 
American composer to give his time to the production of 
art works. 

The society receives its name from the fact that it was 
generally agreed that a fund, the proceeds of which would 
be awarded each year to the American composer doing the 
best work, would be the most feasible plan of encourag- 
ing American composition, Many high in the thusical 
profession have already given their cordial endorsement 
to this project. Anyone interested in the movement is 
invited to attend the forthcoming meeting. 


The S. P. A. M. Appeals to Women’s Clubs 

The Society for the Publication of American Music, 
the aims and purposes of which have been repeatedly set 
forth in these columns, has made a special appeal to the 
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women's clubs of America to. become members of the 
society, pointing out, in a circular letter recently issued 
and addressed to the clubs, that if each one would be- 
come an annual member at the trifling fee of $5 per year, 
the S. P. A. M. would at once be in a position to make 
its work of much broader scope. It also appeals to 
amateurs of music, pointing out that while many pro- 
fessional musicians, including all the leading orchestral 
conductors, have joined the society, the music lovers, who 
ought to be a main support of such an organization, have 
_ realized its importance as they might and doubtless 
wi 


Are You a Talented Soloist? 


For the encouragement of American musicians, Artur 
Bodanzky has offered to introduce each year as soloist on 
one of the programs of the New Symphony Orchestra, 
of which he is conductor, one instrumental musician who 
never before has appeared in public. This is one of the 
essential conditions of the offer. Other conditions are 
that the musician must be American by birth; that he 
or she must satisfy Mr. Bodanzky by an audition that he 
or she is sufficiently gifted and trained musician to war- 
rant appearance with such an orchestra and gives prom- 
ise of artistic development, and, finally, he or she must 
sign a contract to appear once a year as soloist with the 
orchestra for the four following years at the call of Mr. 
Bodanzky, in the event that he wishes them, at the same 
fee paid at the debut performance. Except for that, there 
are no strings attached. 


Musicians Pay Some Income Tax 


Who would not like to be Enrico Caruso, even if it does 
cost $150,000 a year for income tax? That was the amount 
paid last year. Last Friday he went down to see Col- 
lector “Big- Bill” Edwards and handed him a check for 
the first quarter of the present tax. Just what its amount 
was this year is not revealed, but the chances are that 
it was not less than a year ago. If the United States 
had a couple of thousand Carusos within its boundaries, 
it could readily afford to cancel all of the war debts that 
the allied nations owe it. John McCormack is also said to 
have paid an enormous tax, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Caruso’s if not even higher. Noticed in line on 
the final day were Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini and a host of 
other notables. 


Gallo-Hammerstein Ten Year Pact 


Fortune Gallo, impresario, was in town last week to 
confer about the plans for the reconstruction and the re- 
decoration of the Manhattan Opera House, where the 
San Carlo Opera Company and his English Opera Com- 
pany are to appear next fall. The refurbishing of the 
Manhattan will be in charge of John Wenger, artistic 
director of the Capitol Theater. After leaving New York 
he will rejoin his companies on the road for a short time 
and then leave for a trip to Italy to secure some new 
singers for the fall season at the Manhattan. He made 
an interesting statement that the corporation and partner- 
ship agreement between him and Mrs. Hammerstein is for 
the period of ten years. 


Percy Grainger Honored 


The Norwegian Musical and Dramatic Club of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., gave a banquet in honor of Percy 
Grainger after his performance with the Minneapolis 
Syphony Orchestra as pianist and conductor. He was 
called upon to make a speech about Grieg and Norway, 
which he did, arousing much enthusiasm, 

Following his successful appearances in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Mr. Grainger went to Winnipeg, Canada, where 
he gave two recitals to “sold out” houses. His playing 
was greeted with tremendous applause, the audiences de- 
manding many extra pieces as encores. 


Yvonne Gall in Taxi Smash 


Yvonne Gall, the French soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the victim of a collision of two taxi- 
cabs on Central Park West, Friday, March 12. Miss Gall 
received severe bruises on the arm and her face was badly 
scratched. Her injuries confined her to her hotel for 


three or four days, but she was fortunate to escape 
as lightly as she did. 
Musicians Wanted for Cruise 
In an appeal for recruits, Commander F. H. Poteet, 


Navy recruiting officer at No. 34 East Twenty-third street, 
amounced that the famous U. S. S. Olympia, the flagship 
of Dewey, soon would undertake a cruise. 

In seeking musicians Commander Poteet said the men 
would be assigned immediately to the Olympia and go on 
the trip to Constantinople, the Suez Canal, Monte Carlo, 
Riviera and points in the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 


Johnston on Road to Recovery 


R. E. Johnston, the well known New York manager, 
who has been seriously ill at his home in the Hotel Bilt- 
more for several weeks past, is now happily on the road 
to recovery. He was able to sit up for the first time on 
Tuesday of this week, and it is hoped that his convales~- 
ence will he rapid.from now on. 


Stillman Kelley in New York 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, the American composer, has ar- 
rived in New York from Cincinnati. Mr. Kelley brought 
with him the orchestral score and parts of a new finale 
for his oratorio, “The Pilgrims’ Progress,” which will be 
done for the first time in New York at the Musical Fes- 
tival at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory next month. 





Kahn to Represent Columbia 


Alexander Kahn, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Opera Association for the last two years, has severed his 
connection with that organization to accept a foreign ap- 
pointment with the Columbia Graphophone Company, with 
headquarters in Paris. 


I SEE THAT— 


Emile Sauret died suddenly in London on Febryary 12. 

After over 100 years of activity the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences has inaugurated a music section. 

The Institute of Musical Art offers three scholarships to 
prospective students of the oboe. 

Percy Grainger has been playing to sold out houses in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 

Members of the Metropolitan Orchestra are asking a 
weekly salary of $80 and also rehearsal pay. 

Paul Althouse has sung in practically every important city 
of the United States. 

Edwin Hughes’ first Boston recital occurs April 1. 

The New York Federation of Music Clubs has started a 
movement for better music in the churches. 

Serge Borowsky expects to circle the world at the head 
of “The Russian Isha.” 
Jerome Rappaport, the eight-year-old boy pianist, scored 
another triumph in New Rochelle on March 10, 
Hans Kindler has been soloist at twelve orchestral con- 
certs this season. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra wage 
tled amicably. 

Maurice Dumesnil has signed a contract to make Duo- 
Art records exclusively. 

Marcia Van Dresser returns to the concert stage a mezzo- 
contralto; she formerly was a dramatic soprano. 
Engagements here prevent the Gray-Lhevinnes from ac- 

cepting an offer to tour Italy next season. 
Raisa, Ruffo, Johnson, Sparkes and Harvard are among 
the artists engaged for the Syracuse Festival. 
George Hastings will sing Gilberte’s “Devil's Love Song” 
in Aeolian Hall on March 27. 





question has been set- 


Yvonne de Treville gives a new costume recital at Aeo 
lian Hall on April to. 

Rosalie Miller and Royal Dadmun presented a program 
in Boston of works mainly by American composers. 

Thirty-eight concerts were given in thirty-one cities by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra on its recent tour, 

Roda Marzio made her debut 
“Rigoletto” at Paterson. 

Dr. Ralph Horner, Mus. Doc., 
artist, not just a singer. 

Dicie Howell has signed up for another year as soprano 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

The French Government decorated Max Hirsch for his 
proficiency as manager of the Paris Orchestra here. 

Yvonne Gall was slightly injured in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

“The Bohemians” will give a dinner in honor of Harold 
Bauer at the Biltmore on April 3. 

Walter Henry Rothwell will conduct a series of concerts 
at the Stadium this summer. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn has joined the faculty ef the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Mary Garden, in interview, tells what she 
she were director of the Chicago Opera. 

Guiomar Novaes will present an all-Chopin program in 
closing her fifth concert season. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer has moved his offices in San Fran- 
cisco to the Foxcroft Building. 

There is a possibility that Johns Hopkins University may 
have a music department. 

The music critic of the London Daily 
of Isolde Menges as “a Kreisler.” 

Wager Swayne’s piano pupils are doing brilliant work in 
San Francisco. 

Bowling Green’s sixth annual festival takes place 
April 12 to 14. 

An opera by Mana-Zucca will be put on at the 
Theater some time in the future. 

New York is to have another new theater, 
as the “Music Box.” 
Mme. Van der Veer gives her New York recital April 9. 
Florence Macbeth, Lazar Samoiloff and Paul Reimers are 
among the many artists planning a trip to Europe. 
Emma Carelli sued Mascagni because he failed to deliver 
his new opera, “Little Marat,” at the time stated. 
Zilpha Barnes Wood produced “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
before 3,000 people at De Witt Clinton High School. 

“Eugene Onégin” on March 24 will be the last of the 
novelties presented at the Metropolitan this season. 

Vladimir Dubinsky scored a big success in Cleveland. 

Heinrich Meyn’s new musical playlet will be presented 
for the first time on March 20 at the MacDowell 
Club. 

Blanche Bates gave the address at the American 
demy’s thirty-sixth year graduation exercises, 

Reed Miller will sing with the Chicago Apollo Club and 
also at the Bethlehem Bach Festival 

Leginska will not concertize during 1920-21, but will con 
tinue composing and teaching for another season, 

Helen Teschner-Tas gives her second Aeolian Hall re 
cital of the season on March 29 _ 

Martha Atwood has been secured as soprano soloist for 
the Twelfth Church of Christ, Scientist, New York. 

Ethel Newcomb has located in new studios at 11 East 
Fortieth street, this city. 

Trustees of the Boston Orchestra are launching a cam 
paign for a $3,000,000 endowment fund. 

Forty-two concerts have already been booked for New 
York in April. 

Caruso will not go to Italy this summer, but will spend 
ea vacation on Long Island. 

R Johnson, the New York manager, who has 
‘cakes ill, is now well on the road to recovery. 

Riccardo Martin has been engaged for the Covent Garden 
Opera season. » IN. 
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Guiomar Novaes to Play 
All-Chopin Program, March 27 


At the close of her present busy season, Guiomar Novaes 


will sail for her home in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where she 
will spend the summer months with her family and fill a 
number of important engagements that have been booked 
fof her in that part of the country. The pianist will not 


return to the United States until October, 1921. Through 
her complete mastery of the keyboard, Miss Novaes has 
gained many friends and admirers. 

Miss Novaes has to her credit six orchestra appearances 
1 New York this season, two as soloist with the New 

mphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, and four 
vith the New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor. She has also played very successfully (one al- 
ways associates that word “successful” now with the little 
pianist) for the Society of the Friends of Music, in addi- 
tion to having been heard in her own Aeolian Hall re- 
cital. Aside from her many concert dates throughout the 
country, Miss Novaes gave three recitals last January in 
Havana, under the auspices of the Pro Arte Society of 
that city, where she duplicated the favorable impression 
he has made elsewhere, On March 27, when she will be 
heard in her second New York recital of the season, Miss 


Novaes will play an all-Chopin program. 
Dumesnil to Make Duo-Art Records 
Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, whose New York 
recitals this winter have drawn so much attention, has 
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signed a contract with the Aeolian Company with the ob- 
ject of making a series of records for the Duo-Art re- 
producing piano. Mr. Dumesnil’s first list will include 
two charming compositions by Henry Hadley, “Red Rose” 
and “Heather,” from his “Flower Ballet Suite,” which he 
has also programmed for his forthcoming South American 
tour. 

Other interesting records will include the distinguished 
Latin-American composers, Alberto Williams of Buenos 
Aires, Enrique Soro of Santiago (Chili), and Manuel M. 
Ponce of Mexico City. 


Mildred Dilling Busy with Concerts 


Mildred Dilling recently returned from a concert tour 
through, Ohio, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
where she was well received by the public and press alike. 
On March 8, the harpist and Valerie Deucher gave a 
program at Miss Spences* School, this city, and on March 
9, the two artists along with the Tollefsen Trio appeared 
at the Montclair Club, Montclair, N. J., while on the 11th, 
Miss Dilling and Edger Schofield gave a joint recital at 
the New Brighton (S. I.) Academy. On April 6, Miss 
Dilling will appear jointly with Shon Matzenauer in 
Waterbury, Conn., and then continue on a Western tour as 
far as Missouri, returning on April 19 for a concert in 
Wilmington, Del., a New York appearance on April 21 
and one with Edgar Schofield in White Plains, N. Y., on 
April 22. April 28 will take Miss Dilling before an audi- 
ence at the B Sharp Club of Utica, N. Y. 

















“A torrent of scorn and 
denunciation in his voice 
which fairly ‘carried 


away’ the audience,” 
Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 
and, this season, 
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He is Back—Better than Ever. 


.* . eye 9 
limitless versatility’ —Brooklyn Chat, Dec. 13th. This Season 


We have often quoted the New York critics 
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“America’s Baritone” 


“An interpreter with a glorious voice’’ 
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“Velvety pianissimo 
notes at the final which 
were the more surprising 
from their contrast with 
the virility of his notes 
in the Boito number.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 
2nd, this season. 
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Dickinson’s Closing Lecture-Recital 

The closing recital in Clarence Dickinson’s annual series 
of Historical Organ Lecture Recitals, at Union Theological 
Seminary, February 24, had for its subject “Musical Form: 
An Outline of the Process of Development from the XIII 
to the XX Century.” Rarely is there given such a clear 
and easily comprehensible presentation of the subject. 

“The development of musical form is a beautiful thing 
to contemplate,” said the lecturer. “It is so natural, so in- 
evitable, as it were, that the contemplation of its processes 





DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
Organist. 


is a mental delight” and this is a fact when presented in a 
fashion so picturesque and intelligible as that of Tuesday. 

The program opened with the ancient XIII century 
round, “Sumer is i-cumen in,” sung by the Undergradu- 
ate Quartet of the Seminary, followed by Padre Mar- 
tini’s charming gavot in canon form, on the organ, which 
brought forth a chuckle of delight from the audience; and 
the fugue written by Bach at the age of nineteen. An 
older brother left home, and the young Sebastian Bach 
used the notes of the post-boy’s horn on the stagecoach as 
the subject of this fugue. 

“The Sonata” was considered according to movements. 
The opening allegro was illustrated by a XVI century 
madrigal by Festa, sung by the quartet, and by the mas- 
sive allegro maestoso from Dr. Dickinson’s own “Storm 
King” symphony. The aria andante was exemplified by 
the slow movement from Wieniawski’s second concerto for 
violin, page gs Are by Leslie Taylor, a Scotch girl 
studying with pold Auer, who also illustrated the 
scherzo or dance movement with a Scotch “Foursome Reel” 
and the “Jig” from Handel’s sonata in F. 

The program concluded with two tone poems from Sme- 
tana’s “My Country,” “Tabor” and “Blanik,” tremendously 
impressive in their color and intensity. Ziska’s “War 
Song,” which persists in both of them, was sung by a male 
chorus of twenty-five voices, and the two tone poems were 
played by the Bohemian pianists, Ladislav Urban and 
Karel Leitner, and William Eckstein, tympanist, with the 
organ. 

At the close of the recital the crowded house, breaking 
through the “no applause” tradition, rose and warmly ap- 
plauded Dr. Dickinson in appreciation of this remark- 
able series. 


Last St. Cecilia Concert March 23 

The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, will give 
its last concert for the season on the evening of Tuesday, 
March 23, in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The program, as usual, will include a number of works 
specially composed for this club, and among the composers 
so represented will be Cecil Forsyth, J. Bertram Fox, Ed- 
ward Horsman, A. Walter Kramer and Victor Harris. 
The chorus of one hundred women’s voices will have the 
assistance of Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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“A PASS—AND WHAT IT MEANS” 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool. 


[As there has been much discussion pro and con re- 
garding the advisability of issuing passes to concerts, 
the Musical Courier decided to secure the opinions on 
this subject of some half a dozen or more prominent 
artists and composers and publish them in these col- 
umns from time to time. Kosteles are the views of 
Frederick W. Vanderpool.—Editor’s Note.] 

It is not the use, but the abuse, of the pass system that 
has made it an odium. It is nearly as bad in the concert 
halls cs it was for a time in the theater. I imagine the 
musical managers will have to get together just as the 
theatrical managers did, and agree to eliminate it alto- 
gether. There is no other way to protect box office re- 
ceipts. What if everyone were able to get a pass? That 
may sound like a joke or an impossibility, but one does not 
realize the rapidity with which a habit of this sort grows. 
I know many, and when I say many I mean a number that 
I dare not even quote, who, like myself, used to have to 
pay to go to a concert, but now never think of paying an 
admission. They do not have to. Why should this be? 
Why should I, for instance, be able to go to any and every 
concert I choose, free of charge, any more than to a the- 
ater or an opera? 

Suppose the musical managers emulated the theatri- 
cal managers in the decided stand they took and suddenly 
decided to stop issuing passes? The change of policy would 
undoubtedly have the same result—the public would buy 
tickets. Eventually they would fight for seats as they do 
now for theater tickets. I hope, however, that should so 
great a demand suddenly appear on the horizon, there 
would not be the other extreme of having ticket specula- 
tors, as in the case of the theaters. 

Recently I discussed the question of abolishing free ad- 
missions with a musical manager of great experience. He 
agreed with me that the thing ought to be abolished, and 
yet, he said, no one would have the courage to take the 
initiative. He gave as his excuse that it would take the 
“pass people” a long time to realize that they could not 
hear a concert free of charge, and the time wasted in the 
realization of the fact would leave many artists without 
much of an audience for a protracted period. If that is 
the fear, do not do the thing suddenly and on a wholesale 
plan. Do it gradually, but in some way definitely estab- 
lish a “non-pass” rule. I advise this because I feel certain 
that an elimination of the free list would benefit the 
concert halls as it did the theaters. 

The theaters had many queer nad difficult phases to con- 
tend with which do not exist in the musical world. Strange 
as it may seem, there was a certain type of theatergoer 
who loved to boast of his privilege of obtaining seats for 
nothing, and who would go so far as to pay the treasurer 
or manager the price of the tickets in order to show his 
friends that he was an “influence” in the world behind the 
scenes. There are many similar things which time and 
probably space prevents me from discussing, but all this 
theatrical graft has been eliminated, as well as other in- 


“A new and surprisingly fine 
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FREDERICK VANDERPOOL, 
American composer, 


conveniences and disturbing elements that went with the 
free list. But that is now a matter of history. The the- 
aters did away with the graft system; the concert halls 
can do likewise. 


Society Women to Back Fradkin Orchestra 


A despatch from Boston, received just as the MUSICAL 
CourIER goes to press, states that, at a meeting of the 
thirty-one strikers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra held 
Monday of this week, Frederick Fradkin, the dismissed 
concertmaster, announced that a fund of $100,000 had been 
offered by four wealthy society women for the purpose of 
starting a new symphony orchestra as a rival to the Bos- 
ton Symphony. The opinion was expressed that, as the 
contracts of many of the present Boston Symphony play- 
ers expire at the end of this season, these men will sign 
up with the new organization, so that it will be in a posi- 
tion to begin next season, 





Mary Garden’s Benefactor Dies 


David Mayer, sixty-nine, wealthy Chicago real estate 
man, who paid for Mary Garden’s musical education, died 
March 14 at St. Augustine, Fla. Mr, and Mrs. Mayer took 
Miss Garden, then a young Chicago choir singer, into 
their home twenty years ago and began her musical educa- 
tion. Later Mrs. Mayer and Miss Garden spent several 
years in Paris. 

In 1909, after an alleged slight to Mrs. Mayer by Miss 
Garden in New York, Mrs. Mayer demanded and received 
$29,000 spent on Miss Garden’s education, The two women 
waged a heated newspaper controversy at the time. 
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“Sousa’s Judgment Confirmed” 


The following letter, written by John Philip Sousa, re- 
cently appeared in the New York Evening Telegram and 
is significant owing to the success enjoyed within the last 
few weeks in this city by Henry Hadley: 


“Editor of the Evening Telegram: There is nothing 
that pleases a man so much as having his judgment con- 
firmed. 

“In an interview in your paper on Thursday, Mme. 
Alda, in referring to ‘Cleopatra’s Night,’ said that Mr. 
Hadley was a talented composer, and your musical critic, 
in commenting on the performance of that opera on 
Wednesday evening, adds: ‘Mr. Hadley is a skilled or- 
chestral leader and managed to put many strenuous 
touches into the performance. Not many composers either 
in Europe or America can conduct an orchestra as well 
as Mr. Hadley.’ 

“Way back in the middle nineties a committee of the 
Manuscript Society of New York called on me at Man- 
hattan Beach, where I was then giving concerts with my 
band, and asked if I would devote a day to the composi 
tions of the members of that society. The date was se- 
lected and the program submitted by this committee, 
composed, if my memory serves me, of Messrs. Homer 
Bartlett, Penfield and Leavitt. 

“On the morning of rehearsal Mr. Blakely, at that time 
my manager, and I sat in the auditorium listening to the 
various compositions, each conducted by its composer 
During one composition I turned to Mr. Blakely and said: 
‘I do not know the young man conducting this number, 
but I feel confident that both his compositions and him- 
self have a great future.’ 

“On inquiry I found the young man was Henry K. 
Hadley. 

“(Signed) Joun Puuiip Sousa, 
“Sands Point, L. I., March 4, 1920.” 


Paul Reimers to Tour Europe This Summer 


After a very busy season, which he will conclude by 
giving a recital to his society friends at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Paul Reimers will sail for England, where he will give 
a series of recitals. During the late Spring he will visit 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught for a fortnight and 
will then return to London, where he has taken an apart 
ment, and will give a series of entertainments which will 
end with a great costume ball, for which London society 
is already preparing, for Mr. Reimers is just as famous 
for his novel receptions as he is for his great artistry in 
singing. 

During the summer months Mr. Reimers will tour 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and before leaving Eu 
rope will visit his people in Schleswig-Holstein. Septem- 
ber 20 he will leave for America to prepare for his coast to 
coast tour, which is now being booked by his energetic 
young managers, the Fleck Brothers. 








young pianist.’’—Pierre Key. 


MOLLIE MARGOLIES 


UNABRIDGED NOTICES 





ternoon for her first New York recital, has it and many things in 
her playing of this technical pianistic pitfail showed that her 
courage is not without the backing of real talent. There was 
little of the sweeping force that this Liszt work suggests in her 
interpretation. But she has well trained hands, She plays runs 
accurately and with more ‘force than most girlish pianists. The 
world is full of women who can play Chopin and Liszt with 
nimble fingers. They get lovely effects when they play swift pas 
sages fn a pianissimo strain But where are the Carrefios who 
can thunder out strong chords and play arpeggios full force? 
Miss Margolies does not care to be a sweet, lady-like pianist 
She'll be a Carrefio or nothing. Her heavy chords were not heavy 
enough or full enough nor were her heavy runs strong enough, 
but on the whole she managed the Liszt sonata well. The pos- 
itiveness of her rhythms and the force of her accented beats put 
life into her playing. Perhaps she will be a Carrefio. We reserve 
judgment, since she ts still young. 

In a lighter vein she played the Saint-Saéns-Gluck caprice from 
“Alceste”’ with grace and charm Her tone has an agreeable 
—Times. ring. It is never hard, yet it has vitality. Miss Margolies is a 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz and on her program appeared two of his 
compositions, one a caprice for the left hand and the other a 
work for the right hand,—Paul Morris, N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


MISS MARGOLIES’ RECITAL 
Gifted With Rare Piano Talent and Already Developed Musically. Rare piano talent 


Mollie Margolies gave her first recital here yesterday in Aeolian freedom 
Hall. Her program included Bach’s B minor gavotte, the B minor ease 
sonata of Liszt, and two caprices by Ganz, one for the left hand bl 
and one for the right. Her recital came as a pleasing surprise. agreeable tone : 
In fact, it was one of bw most oe debuts given here by admirable technic 
a youn ianist during the present season. 
” i Bs selections as Schubert’s B flat impromptu and the newees be, style 
caprice from Gluck’s ‘‘Alceste,"’ arranged by Saint-Saéns, she poetic insig 
played with freedom and ease, an agreeable tone, admirable tech- brilliance 
nie and a knowledge of style. In her principal number, the Liszt dramatic ability 
sonata, her interpretation had poetic insight, brilliance and Hend s 
dramatic ability. : — Henderson, sun, 
While certain defects of youth were apparent in her general Brains 
delivery, as, for instance, rhythmic exaggerations and an insuf- spirit 
ficient finesse, yet she played more like a mature artist than a cleverness 
youthful one. Gifted with a rare piano talent and already in pos- 
session of much musical overeeret., 7, a mR power 
¢ y ysition in her field.—W. J. Henderson in N. Y. " 
gain an enviable position Auttiiinan of & dines 
erenior real talent 


Morning Sun. 
Mollie Margolies, a pianist, in spite . Seetestive name, Paton positiveness of rhythm 
mixes her music “with brains,” gave a first recital of more al 
ordinary success. Miss Margolies played with spirit, and in Liszt's ares of accented beats 
hackeneyed sonata in B minor, heard every third day, it seems, ife 
she gave as sane and musicianly a performance as any player has grace 
done in some time. There was often a ee — of o ede charm 
> "me 7 » of her arms, yet here again two studies we 
beam” manner in her use of he vitality of tone 


by her teacher, Mr. Ganz, for left hand and for right showed the : F 
young woman's cleverness and power. In addition, she gave ar- --Paul Morris, Evening Telegram 


rangements from Gluck and Bach and a group of Chopin. — 
N. Y. Times. 


Mollie Margolies made her New York debut in a recital yester- 
day afternoon, and her playing had several elements of more than 
common interest. Her technical resources proved to be of rather 
an unusual sort, for they were mustered with intelligence and 
were employed with a certain careful appositeness that testified 
to plan and thought. The young woman was therefore able to 
give a performance of the Liszt B minor sonata that sounded 
mature, authoritative. She was less successful in the E minor 
a ‘ ‘ nocturne and more especially so in the D minor prelude of 
Genuine musical feeling Chopin, which needs something of deeper grasp than as yet ap- 

2 santa acme —Finck, Evening Post. pears to lie within her powers.—N. Y. Evening Journal. 
MOLLIE MAR . P . queeeme 
Plays Exceptionally Well. Fine musical feeling 


i SA oor ay ability to express it 
s rovided exceptionally fine entertainment and reveale - = ~ 
ad aon of the most promising of ba artists. who nave thus Evening World. 
far appeared this season. The Liszt B minor sonata was the cen- P 
terplece of her program which also included a Chopin group.— Dacmel technic 
N. ¥. Morning Wofld. inte gence 
maturity 


authority 


Mollie Margolies, a young planist, made her debut in Aeollan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Her performance was exceptional and 
her capabilities large enough to lift it out of the common run 
She will be heard again with pleasure for her future promises 
much.,—The Listener, N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Another question for the oulja board is why all the debutante 
pianists play Liszt’s B minor sonata. Perhaps they argue that a 
composition so full of things ts bound to yield something to their 
efforts, and it sometimes does. Yesterday afternoon Mollie Mar 
golies made it a splendid vehicle for her facile and forceful tech- 
nic, though she by no means exhausted its possibilities 

The Giuck-Sgambati melodie and the “Alceste”’ caprice by 
Gluck she played easily, if a bit too seriously, and her singing 
quality of tone gave the melody of Schubert's B flat impromptu 
a distinctive charm. Other numbers were Chopin, Amani and 
Rudolph Ganz, with whom Miss Margolies studied in Europe 
N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Aeolian Hall, 


Mollie Margolies showed herself possessed of fine feeling and 
ability to express it. Liszt's B minor sonata, too popular this 
season, was her principal number. Two caprices, one for left 
hand and one for right hand, by Rudolph Ganz, with whom she 
has studied, were also played by her.—N. Y. Evening World. 


~-Evening Journal 


Exceptional performance 
large capabilities 
—Evening Sun, 
Facile and forceful technic 
singing quality of tone 
—Evening Mail. 


PIANIST PLAYS TEACHER’S CAPRICE. 
Before a pianist can make any headway with Liszt's B minor 


a in public she must have all of the assurance of a virtuoso. 
Miss Mollie Margolies, who came from Philadelphia yesterday af- 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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Florence Easton Makes First Appearance as 
Japanese Girl in “Butterfly” at Metropolitan 


Rosa Ponselle, Now Well, Scores in “Forza del Destino” with Caruso—‘Parsifal” and “Blue Bird” Given 
Again—Werrenrath Heard for First Time in Role of Escamillo in “Carmen,” Appearing with 
Farrar—“Gallia” and “Stabat Mater” Repeated Sunday Night 


“L’Evism p’'Amore,” Monpay, MArcu 8. 

Enrico Caruso, Maria Barrientos, Lenora Sparkes, Giu 
eppe De Luca and Adamo Didur were the artists who 
appeared in the leading roles of “L’Elisir d’Amore” on 
\Monday evening, March 8. Caruso, who was at his best, 
ang with a charm all his own, which gained him spon- 
taneous and vociferous applause and many curtain calls. 
Maria Barrientos’ voice was hardly large enough to be in 
keeping with the beautiful and resonant tones of the fa- 
mous tenor, but histrionically she was excellent as Adina. 
Lenora Sparkes, the Giannetta, sang delightfully, and De 
Luca and Didur gave adequate portrayals of their re- 
The work of the chorus, as usual, was 


pective roles 
The house was completely sold 


plendid. Papi conducted 
out 
“PARSIFAL,” WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 
Nothing new remains to be written about Wagner's 
lengthy, lachrymose and lagging music drama of mysti- 


cism and monotonousness. Those who like it are many, 


and they crowded the Metropolitan to hear the work sung 
by Orville Harrold, Clarence Whitehill, Mme, Matzenauer, 
etc. all of whom repeated their artistic interpretations. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted and gave more propulsiveness 
to the score than had been the case at previous perform- 
ances. 
“Tue Biue Biro,” Tuurspay Marcu 11 (AFTERNOON). 
The work in which Albert Wolff struggled—alas, in 
vain!—to make possible through his graceful music the 
impossible platitudes of Maurice Maeterlinck, was given 
at a special matinee on Thursday, March 11. A large 
number of misguided parents brought their youngsters and 
youngstresses to see Tyltyl, Myltyl, and especially the cat 
and dog. Miss Fiora Chalmers was there to see her papa, 
Thomas Chalmers, do the dog for the first time, and very 
well indeed he did it, too, as he does any role which is 
entrusted to him. The pity is’ that he does not have more 
to do, for he certainly deserves it. Gladys Axman had 
her first important chance of the season in replacing Miss 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
THE TRAINING OF 
OBOE PLAYERS 


The Institute of Musical Art of the City of New 
York offers three scholarships to prospective stu- 
dents of the oboe. For this purpose the Institute 
has been endowed by Walter Damrosch. The con- 
ditions of the endowment, contained in a communi- 
cation of Mr. Damrosch to Paul D. Cravath, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Musical Art, are as follows: 
I. I will pay for the tuition of three students for 

three years in oboe and general musical knowl- 
edge. 

Il. I will pay each student a subsidy of $400 a year, 
for three years, toward living expenses. 

Ill. Candidates must be not older than twenty-three, 

must have a fair knowledge of the oboe, and 

submit to a competitive examination, 

request the following gentlemen to do me the 

honor to act as judges in this examination: 

Mr. Frank Damrosch. 

The president of the American Federation of 

Musicians. 

The president of the New York Musical 

Union. 

Mr. Artur Bodanzky. 

The professor of oboe at the Institute of 

Musical Art. 

VY. Students must agree to study faithfully during 
the entire three years, but should they decide 
for reasons of their own to stop their studies 
at the Institute of Musical Art before the three 
years have expired, the amount of the subsidy 
(but not their tuition fees) shall be acknowl- 
edged by them as a debt to be repaid to the 
Institute of Musical Art. 

The competitive examination for the three schol- 
arships will be held at the Institute of Musical Art, . 
120 Claremont avenue, corner of 122nd street, New 
York City, on April 20, 1920, at 2 p. m. The ex- 
amination will include playing on the oboe, elemen- 
tary knowledge of music and general education. 

The conditions of scholarship are as follows: 

I. The scholarships are only given to young men 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
three, 

Il. They must have a working knowledge of the 
oboe and a fair knowledge of music, and must 
furnish proof of the completion of at least 
two years of High School education or its 
equivalent in mental capacity. 

III. The successful candidates will receive free in- 
struction in oboe, piano, ear-training, theory 
and composition, history of music, ensemble 
and orchestra practice at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art for the extent of a three-year course. 

lV. They will also receive during this period a 
stipend of $400 a year, in weekly install- 
ments, during the eight months of the school 
year. 

V. It is, however, expressly understood that the in- 
cumbents of these scholarships shall accept no 
professional engagements during the eight 
months of the school year except with the 
written consent of the director, in order that 
professional engagements shall not interfere 
with the proper pursuit of their studies, 

VI. If a scholarship student shall fail to make sat- 
isfactory progress in any or all prescribed 
studies, or if his condyct shall be objectionable, 
the scholarship privileges may be withdrawn 
at any time. 

VII. In case a scholarship student should withdraw 
from his studies at any time within the three 
years, for reasons of his own, he will be re- 
leased with the understanding that he is un- 
der moral obligation to refund to the Insti- 
tute such moneys as he may have received as 
stipend. 

Candidates desiring to compete for one of these 
scholarships should write to that effect, giving full 
name, address, age, and statement of their general 
schooling and musical education, addressed to Frank 
Damrosch, director of the Institute of Musical Art, 
120 Claremont avenue, New York City. As it is 
possible that the examinations may extend over sev- 
eral days, candidates living at a distance from New 
York should plan to remain in the city for at least 
three days. 


IV, 
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The Pleiades Club Gives Program erous increase in wages for next season. Among the 

At a recent meeting of the Pleiades Club the distin- clauses proposed is one calling for no free rehearsals. 
guished dancer, Mme. Roshanara, spoke for twelve minutes Up to now there have been a maximum of four a week. 
on the technic and traditions of the classic dance in India. Hereafter the men want a minimum rate of $2 per hour 
This beautiful woman proved to have much of the same for all rehearsals, with no rehearsal less than two hours. 
charm while speaking that she exerts with her better A minimum wage of eighty dollars per week for eight 
known art as dancer. Those who study the customs of the performances of not over three hours each is asked for, 
world’s peoples need not be surprised to learn that the art With five dollars per hour for overtimes. Five dollars ex- 
of a dancer in India is established on canons as strict as tra is also asked for the Philadelphia performances, An- 
those which underlie any one of the arts of any other nation. other peculiar request is for a flat rate of $15 per per- 
Mme, Roshanara told something of the all important con- formance for all Wagner operas. One of the officials of 
sideration of gesture, and of the shock which the cultured the house stated that to grant these requests would en- 
person of India feels when first seeing the European artist, 
whose dancing is founded on entirely different interpreta- 


tions of gesture. 
The principal musical feature of the evening was the C MONTREAL DEBUT 


singing of the contralto, Mabel Jacobs, who has recently 
joined the opera classes of Oscar Saenger. In giving the 
“Dalila” aria, “Amour viens,” by Saint-Saéns, and the Kur- 
steiner “Eros,” the young artist had opportunity to 
display the great beauty in a voice of much volume and the 
most pronounced contralto quality. Depth of feeling, per- 
fect diction, splendid vocal control and a grand presence 
are other items which augur an important career. Miss 
Soutell, of Minneapolis, followed in her own delight- 
ful piano monologues in } negro dialect. 











CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 
DRAWS CAPACITY CROWD 
The concert given last night 

in the Monument National 
Theatre by the New York so- 
prano, Christine Langenhan, 
was eminently successful. The 
audience was enthusiastic, and 
the artist was forced to add 
innumerable encores to her ex- 
ceedingly arduous program. 

Christine Langenhan, pos- 

sessed of a powerful soprano 


T voice, sang an operatic selec- 


American Academy Presents Sixth Matinee 

The sixth performance of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts and Empire Theater Dramatic School took 
place March 12 at the Lyceum Theater, Douglas Mur- 
ray’s, “The Man from Toronto,” comedy, in three acts, 
being performed by the nine players of the cast. It was 
a nicely acted performance throughout. Judith James 
played the leading part, Mrs. Calthorpe, very capably, and 
Byron Doty was an excellent leading man as Fergus 
Wimbush. Leeward Meeker was very good as the young 
Englishman, all three young actors showing decided tal- 
ent, including clear articulation and natural acting. They 
received appreciative applause from a large and discrim- 
inating audience; American Academy audiences are made 
up largely of students, actors, managers, elocutionists and 61 Dates Filled this Season 
others who are well-versed in the drama, so no “points” 
go_unnoticed, Tour 1920-21 Now Booking 

Remaining members of the cast were Irma Powers, 
Pauline Halpert, Marie Meadows, Carolyn Glen, Lillian Management: HUGO BOUCEK, 116 W. 39th St.. New York 
Wells and Hamilton Howard. 4 

The graduation exercises of the thirty-sixth year took 
place at the Lyceum Theater March 16, when Blanche : = 
Bates and Bruce McRae were the speakers. March 19, tail an additional expense of $50,000 to $60,000 in the 
at the same theater, the students will present Buchanan’s, S¢4son, the present orchestra bill amounting close to 
“A Woman's Way,” as the last matinee of the season. $100,000 per season, 
These events will be duly noticed in the March 25 issue of 


tion and several English and 
French songs. She is a most 
interesting singer, whose repu- 
tation is founded on something 
more enduring than a beautiful 
voice—that is, on the artistic 
sensibility which all singers do 
not possess.—The Montreal 
Daily Star, Feb. 13, 1920. 
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the Musicat Courier, Josef Adler Sunday Evening Musicale 
; Sr aS The fifth and last concert of the Josef Adler series 
Metropolitan Musicians Want Increase was given on Sunday evening, March 14, in the Astor 


In line with the action of numerous and sundry other Gallery of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. The concert 
orchestras, the players of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- served to introduce Helen Adler, soprano, who sang 
tra have presented proposal to the management for a gen- ‘“Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” Charpentier; “Ah, Love 
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But a Day, ” Beach; “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” 
Spross; “Tes Yeux, - Rabey, and “Floods of Spring,” 
Rachmaninoff. Willem Willeke being unable to appear, 
his place was filled by Marie Romaert-Rosanoff, cellist, 
who played a sonata by Sametina, Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
and a Hungarian rhapsody by Popper. 

Joseph Adler closed the program with a group of three 
piano solos—adagio from sonata, op. 13, Beethoven; pre- 
lude, Rachmaninoff, and “Octave” etude, Kullak. 

A large and appreciative audience attended. 

Seagle Artist-Pupils Busy 

Oscar Seagle, the baritone, has been so busy with con- 
cert work this winter that he has had no time to teach. 
He was able, however, to snatch part of the month of 
January for a brief rest, spending it at his home in Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Glens Falls has had the busiest winter in 
its musical history, thanks to the efforts of some Seagle 
artist-pupils, who are making their headquarters there. 
Among them is J. Edwin Mutch, baritone, who has also 
been very active as a manager, running a concert course 
which packed 1,500 people into the Methodist Church at 
each of the three concerts, the artists including John 
Powell, Mae Hotz, the New York Chamber Music Society, 
and Oscar Seagle. Sesides this, Mr. Mutch has con- 
ducted the Glens Falls Community “sings,” taught a class 
of 325 high school pupils and managed his private studio 
as well. Marie Loughney, mezzo-soprano, another Seagle 
artist-pupil, also lives in Glens Falls and she and Mr. 
Mutch have made several joint appearances during the 
season before the Skidmore School of Art, Saratoga, on 
January 17; before the Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia on January 20, and the following day before the 
Century Club of the same city. On March 17 they gave 
a recital at Glens Falls and have been engaged for With- 
erspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on April 12. Miss Loughney 
was soloist for the Chaminade Club of Providence, R. L, 
on December 31, scoring a pronounced success, 





Musicale at Myer Studio 

A studio musicale was given in the Edmund J. Myer 
studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, March 3, when an en- 
thusiastic audience was entertained by a number of Mr. 
Myer’s advanced pupils. They sang songs in English, 
French and Italian, and Mr. Myer made remarks with 
regard to his system of automatic breathing, automatic 
breath-control and diction, which were practically illus- 
trated by the singing of his ‘pupils, 


To Mr. ond Mts. Yon a Son 
A son was born to Mr. and Mrs, Pietro A. Yon on 
March 4, 1920. Mother and son are doing wel]. The 
young heir will be named Mario Carlo Yon. . 


Beethoven Society Holds Fifth Musicale 
On Saturday afternoon, March 13, the fifth musicale of 
the season was held by the Beethoven Society, Mme 
Tanini-Tagliavia, president, at the Hotel Plaza. 














Aeolian Hall Recital, February 
ERNESTO BERUMEN, THE MOST STRIKINGLY GIFTED OF THE 
YOUNGER PIANISTS. —Morning Telegraph 


HE IS A CALM, REFLECTIVE ARTIST OUT OF THE ORDINARY RUN. 

—New York Times 
WARMTH AND EXUBERANCE ARE THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS 
OF HIS PLAYING. —New York Tribune 


HIS TECHNIQUE, RHYTHM AND CLARITY WERE COMMENDABLE. 
—New York Sun and Herald 


HE IS A MASTER OF PIANO TOUCH. HIS TONE WAS EXCELLENT. 
—Evening Telegram 


HIS PLAYING HAS THE CHARM OF DEPTH AND SINCERITY. 
—Evening Mail 
HIS PLAYING WAS CHARACTERIZED BY THAT DEFTNESS OF 
TOUCH AND LIGHT EXQUISITENESS OF TONE WHICH HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN ITS VIRTUE. —Kvening Sun 


BALLADE, “CON AMORE,” AS REPRESENTING CAPABLE OF TH 








—New York Times 


THE PIANIST WAS AT HIS BEST IN RACHMANI- wRLODIES CAME 
NOFF’S “ELEGIE.” —New York Tribune OUSLY. 





Pianistic Artistry Personified 


ERNESTO BERUM 


MR. BERUMEN INDEED PLAYED THE MEXICAN WITH AN ADMIRABLE TECHNIQUE, HE IS 
HIS OWN COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. THE FINEST DEL 
HIS RUNS WERE FINELY CHISELED; HIS 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 60 West 50th Street, New York City Duo-Art Rolls 





20th, 1920 





K MOST INTENSE FIRE AND 
ICACY OF EXPRESSION. 
Morning Telegraph 


OUT CLEAR AND SANG GLORI- 


Evening Telegram 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 








MONDAY, MARCH 8 


Sasha Culbertson, Violinist 


With his sensational concert in Carnegie Hall, Mon 
day afternoon, March 8, Sasha Culbertson became a formal 
nd active member of the ancient order of violinists who 
vel .from one end of America to the other thrilling the 
ple to the full extent of the possibilities that a vio- 
t may have as a purveyor of thrills. For a reviewer 
as well echo Mr. Henderson of the Evening Sun, 
ays that “He is an energizer for fair.” 

lhe Culbertson name need not seem new to any who 
lowed the Musica, Courter through any of the years 
etween Sasha's European debut in 1908 and the inter- 
ition by the world war. In those years the boy's play- 
was many times reported from Austria, Hungary, Bo- 
mia, Roumania, Italy, Germany, France and England. 
though he was born in the Carpathian Mountains, then 
thin Roumanian dumain, he was soon in Russia, where 
father had been active for years as a mining engineer 
nd oil geologist. Through all the life of the youth his 
ither has been careful to maintain for him the formal 

papers of American citizenship. 
lhe program chosen for his introduction to the Amer- 
ican public was particularly designed to prove his sym- 
athy and feeling for the classics, in order that his very 
accomplishments in the pure heroics of his 
art might not seem to leave him top-heavy with that 
phase—therefore, the modest sonata by Beethoven, the 
omparatively early one in G, major, op. 30. Next came 


remarkable 


the brilliant Vieuxtemps concerto, No, 1, in E major, to 
« followed by the staid music of the Bach chaconne. 
Che remainder consisted only of a well known serenade 


y d'Ambrosio, the finely melodic “Fairytale Dreams,” by 
Roderick Bass, and the Paganini “Witches Dance.” 

It proved to be within the power of the artist actually 

establish his title as musician, for the audience showed 
lecided liking for the sonata, wherein the playing was 
plendidly aided by Emanuel Balaban in the piano part. 
The artists bowed four times at the conclusion of the 
low movement of this work, and were recalled four 
times when the sonata was concluded. Then the unaccom- 
panied Bach chaconne still further heightened the im- 
pression of a classicist, and again the audience recalled 
the artist to the platform four times. At the close of the 
last group four encores were added to two that had been 
interspersed earlier in the recital. Thereafter the cor- 
ridors of the artist's room where in a stage of practical 
blockade for nearly an hour, for in addition to dozens 
of friends who had many times heard Culbertson abroad, 
there were other dozens of strangers who remained to 


get a glimpse and speak with the newcomer who had so 
aroused them. 

If one should try to describe all the elements of Cul- 
bertson’s playing, it would require a tabulation of the en- 
tire list of features that may enter into violinistic pro- 
cedure. Within his equipment there is found positively 
every technical accomplishment known to players of the 
instrument, and in each technical item it appears with 
him in the greatest perfection and attractiveness, Yet 
the young man still considers them to be incidental. His 
desire is to impress with the beauties rather than the 
heroic aspects of his playing. His complete triumph in 
this purpose is not only indicated by the success with 
the Carnegie Hall audience, but in the fact that his posi- 
tion before the critics remained unassailable. They could 
do nothing but credit him both with taste and refinement, 
and the entire good intention which his program elo- 
quently disclosed. 


Elshuco Trio 
The third subscription concert of the Elshuco Trio took 
place last Monday evening, March 8, at Aeolian Hall, when 
a large gathering of musicians, music lovers and students 
heard a well rendered program. The two listed works were 
the Beethoven B flat major trio, op. 97, and the better 
liked Tschaikowsky A minor trio, op. 30. Elias Breeskin, 
violin; Willem Willeke, cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano, 
are the three members of this noteworthy organization, 
and they exhibited some excellent ensemble playing.. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the fine performance of 

Mr. Giorni in the Tschaikowsky trio. 





Oscar Nicastro, Cellist 

Oscar Nicastro, cellist, was heard in a program which 
contained much of interest at Aeolian Hall, Monday af- 
ternoon, March 8. The large audience present thoroughly 
enjoyed his playing, which was marked by a full, sympa- 
thetic tone and facile technic. His interpretations were of 
a highly artistic order, and proved that he is a musician of 
considerable attainment. The program offered was com- 
posed of numbers by Corelli, Fauré, Popper and others. 
Frances Moore furnished admirable accompaniments. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9 





The Flonzaley Quartet and Harold Bauer 
For the final concert of that paramount organization, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, an audience of capacity proportions 
gathered at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, March 9, 
and the intense manner in which the assemblage listened to 
the superb tonal strains poured forth showed conclusively 
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the power of the Flonzaley’s art. That they are justly 
entitled to the prestige which is theirs is heartily acceded 
after hearing the exquisite beauty of tone and loveliness 
of interpretation abounding in whatever they choose to 
perform, 

On this occasion the Beethoven quartet in G major, op. 
18, No. 2, was given first, after which two movements— 
tres lent and allegro modere—of a modern work by 
Emanuel Moor were played, but it was in the final offer- 
ing, the Schumann quintet in E flat major, op. 44, for 
piano and strings, that the height of enthusiasm was 
reached. The services of Harold Bauer were enlisted for 
this number, an unusual but highly commendable innova- 
tion of the string quartet’s programs, The eminent pianist 
fitted into the ensemble perfectly, and seldom has such ap- 
preciation of chamber music been shown, the applause and 
cheers accorded the artists at the close of the work mak- 
ing a repetition of the final movement necessary. It was 
indeed the kind of music that one cherishes the memory 
of, and New York music lovers will eagerly await the re- 
turn of the Flonzaley quartet next season. 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra ° 

Stokowskianism and Hadleyism were both seen to be 
floating through the ether at a very high altitude during 
the entire last concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Car- 
negie Hall series on Tuesday evening, March 9, After Sto- 
kowski had presented the overture, third entr’acte and sec- 
ond ballet number from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” music, 
Henry Hadley conducted his own “Othello” overture, and 
Mr. Stokowski proceeded to close the New York visits 
with the Brahms first symphony in C minor. In passing, 
the audience was treated to one more chance to feel the 
thrill of Thaddeus Rich’s violin in the solo obligato of 
the symphony’s andante. 

To those unacquainted with the world’s principal con- 
ductors, Mr, Stokowski might seem a bird strictly and only 
of his own feather—one without either ancestor descendant 
or next door neighbor. He is, in fact, an individuality of 
most pronounced type, possessing practically all the exact 
and inspiring traits that are needed by a great leader of 
symphonic entertainment. Yet there is one who may be 
well considered his predecessor, and, by good fortune, 
still contemporary—Arthur Nikisch, of Leipsic and the 
world at large. It is hardly believable that without Nikisch 
as a forerunner and example, all the fine mystery of Sto- 
kowski’s interpretations could have come to the rare stage 
it now represents. There is positively a striking spiritual 
relation between the two conductors, and yet for the 
Brahms C minor symphony there is still a great lesson to 
be learned from the prototype. The single item in point, 
but a very potent one, is that the Philadelphian’s metro- 
nome be set back by a good half. Of course not arith- 
metically, but spiritually. Even as it stands the Stokowski 
reading is one of the most intense, most permeated with 
mood and wonderfully planned of all that have been heard 
in New York. The added Nikisch leisure for this sym- 
phony should plump Stokowski full into the lap of divinity. 

The “Othello” subject, as treated in the Hadley over- 
ture, has not been lacking in possibilities. Particularly the 
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The All-American Quartet 


[OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 


RIGOLETTO MARTHA 
@ We take great pleasure in presenting this All-American Quartet, American 
born and American trained, to the public. 


@ Composed as it is of young American singers whose fresh and beautiful voices 
have already won them recognition as great artists in the musical world, this 
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quartet will be hailed with delight and great anticipation by those who believe in 
American things for American people. 


@ There have been many All Star Quartets formed, but never before have four 
such artists been brought together whose voices blend so perfectly. 

@ We can offer this All-American Quartet to you in two ways. First, in an exceptionally fine concert program or secondly, in 
“An Operatic Evening.” (An Operatic Evening is any one of the Operas given in concert form with the story of the Opera 
developed by Dr. Henry 'T. Fleck, a lecturer of International importance, and the solos, duets, trios and quartets sung by the 
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sombre tones are impressive from the first. Low tones by 
the contrabasses and horns establish the feeling, then the 
work alternates in the reflective, the brilliant allegro, a 
brisk fugato (or was it not a complete fugue?), finally to 
be interrupted by the horn choir for a return to the ma- 
terial of the sombre beginning. There are some heavy 
tragics near the close and the Philadelphia men followed 
Mr. Hadley wonderfully in attacking and presenting these. 

The management of the Philadelphia Orchestra circu- 


lated announcement of a New York series of eight con- ° 
certs next season. As all of the present series was com- 


seme A sold out, there should be no difficulty in securing 
attendance for the next. 


Beatrice MacCue, Contralto 

On Tues afternoon, March 9, Beatrice MacCue, who 
has become well known as a concert singer of ability, gave 
a song recital at Aeolian Hall. She possesses a rich, full 
voice with considerable power, which she used to advan- 
tage in numbers by Haydn, Grieg, Brahms, Kramer, Rubin- 
stein, Spross and others. Appreciation of her gifts was 
shown in the abundance of applause, and several encores 
were necessary. Ralph Douglas presided at the piano. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10 


Franklin Riker, Tenor 
Franklin Riker came to Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 10, for what has come to be almost an 
annual recital. He sang a program refreshingly unhack- 
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neyed—one that contained several numbers seldom heard 
here. . Mr. Riker is a musician who has the good fortune 
to have been gifted with a rich, sympathetic tenor voice, 
and his musical knowledge gives him standing as re- 
citalist which many fail to attain. Particularly interest- 
ing were the two groups of songs by American and Eng- 
lish composers, including two Old Ulster songs arranged 
by Hamilton Harty and Herbert Hughes, the second of 
which, “Kitty, My Love, Will you Marry Me?” had to be 
repeated. Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Dream Tryst” is 
one of the best songs of its class and the singer did it 
full justice. Cyril Scott’s “Time o’ Day” was another gem. 
In the final group there were two excellent new songs 
by the singer himself, “Povero Amore” being particularly 
appealing. Mr, Riker began his recital with compositions 
by two Italians seldom heard here—Donaudy and Recli— 


continued with songs by Fourdrain (“The Carnival” was - 
especially well done), and, betweeti two English groups, 


there were songs by Brahms, Arensky and Tschaikowsky, 
sung also in English. Richard Hageman, one of the best 
of accompanists, was at the piano and the recital included 
that fine Hageman song, “May Night.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 


Roland W. Hayes, Tenor 
The recital given in Aeolian Hall by the popular Negro 
tenor, Roland W. Hayes, brought interesting songs of 
primitive African, of Afro-American, and of art songs 


by modern Negro composers, besides numerous other 
works by P. L. Atherton, Louise D. Wright, Campbell- 
Tipton, Massenet, Fauré, Duparc, Beethoven and Puc- 
cini. 

The first song, called “That Muttering Thunder,” is a 
primitive African melody notated by N. Clark Smith and 
sung here without accompaniment. It is a melody of 
real vitality and much beauty. Next came the Afro- 
American “Steal Away,” as arranged by the composer- 
pianist, Lawrence B. Brown, who assisted in the recital 
and whose fine song, “African Maid,” was.included in the 
second group. The third of the first group, entitled “Wit- 
ness,” was given in Mr, Hayes’ own arrangement. As 
encore there immediately followed H. T. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangement of “I stood on the River of Jordan.” There 
was nothing on the program more enjoyable than these 
tour -selections. The singer generally. held to very slow 
tempos which allowed the melodies to seem at their great- 
est breadth and melodic power. Mr. Brown’s work at 
the piano was‘in every respect noteworthy, not alone in 
the Negro traditions but in the modern French, where 
he continually sensed both the beauty and the character 
of the piano writing for the songs. 

The modern Negro songs were Nora Holt’s “Who 
Knows,” Gerald Tyler’s “Ships That Pass in the Night,” 
Daisy Tapley’s “Dawn,” H. T. Burleigh’s “Oh, My Love,” 
besides Coleridge Taylor’s “Onaway! Awake, Beloved!” 
and Mr. Brown’s African Maid.” Except the Coleridge- 
Taylor aria, these numbers seemed of a ballad style em- 

(Continued on page 34.) 




















SCHIP A’ 


Arouses Great Enthusiasm 








Given Ovations by the Public and Winning Praise from the Critics of Boston 
Appearing in “RIGOLETTO,” “TRAVIATA” and “DON PASQUALE” 


SINGING and 


ACTING 


‘“*His voice is one of the finest 
ever heard here and he uses 
it intelligently.” — Boston 
Globe. 


“Schipa has a_ remarkable 
voice, particularly well suited 
to such a part as that of the 
careless Duke of Mantua, in 
the love scenes with Gilda he 
sang with irresistible charm 
and passion, and in his gay 
‘Ta Donna e Mobile,” inthe 
fourth act, he makes the gay 
young Duke a most attractive 
sinner. It is easy to under- 





stand Gilda’s fatal infatuation 
for him. Here again, the en- 
thusiastic audience would not 
be satisfied until the familiar 


canzone was repeated.” — Bos- 
ton Herald. 


‘““Schipa’s manly and _beauti- 
ful voice and artistic singing 
have been admired ere this.” 
— Boston Post. 


“His work with Macbeth in 
the second act will be favor- 
ably recalled long after the 
Chicago Opera has left Bos- 
ton.” — Boston American. 





Company.’”’ 


The Critic of the Boston Record says: 


The Chicago Opera Association Thinks the Same and Has Re-engaged This 
Tenor Sensation for the Season 1920-1921 





Mr. Schipa Leaves on March 18 for Spain, Where He Will Sing at the Teatro 


Reale in Madrid 


“Schipa is a Valued Member of the 
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Goldenberg Has Many Talented Pupils 


Albert A. Goldenberg, violinist and teacher, graduated 
with special honors from the Imperial Russian Conserva 
tory in 1900, after which he taught and played in his na 
tive country until 1903, when he came to the United States 
Ihe late Horatio Parker was one of the first American 
musicians who heard him, and became impressed with his 
fine performance of the Mendelssohn concerto, which re- 
ulted in the engagement of Mr. Goldenberg as soloist 
with the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 

Finding New Haven too small for his art, Mr. Golden- 
erg came to New York in 1904, where he has been active 
illy ever since 


prolessiot 


When Prof. Leopold Auer lo-- 
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cated in New York, the work of Mr. Goldenberg im- 
pressed him to such an extent that the great master en- 
gaged him to coach some of his pupils. 

One of Mr. Goldenberg’s pupils, Joseph Sherman, who 
has had the benefit of six years’ study with him, has been 
accepted by Professor Auer, and now studies jointly with 
the great master and Mr. Goldenberg. 

A representative of the Musica, Courter called at the 
studio of Mr. Goldenberg, where he heard two exception- 
ally talented pupils, Nathan Rodoff (fourteen years old) 
and Harry Farbman (thirteen years old). The former 
played Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” and “Ballade and Polo- 
naise,” by Vieuxtemps, while the latter rendered “Faust” 














Karle sings exclusively for the Brunswick. 
records are a revelation. ) 


Sole Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER, 66 West 38th Street 
ASSO. MGR. HENRIETTA SPADER 


KARLE’S 


entire season 1920-21 has been sold by 
this office from September 15 to April 
14, 1921, excepting a reservation of 
time from January 18 to February 18, 
1921, limited to fifteen engagements for 
territory covering Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin, and for our 
own recital dates in the larger cities. 
‘Total engagements now booked, eighty- 
one. 





Karle’s road fee is $750.00 
Next New York Recital Saturday 
evening, April 8, Aeolian Hall. 


A Popular Tenor with a Popular 
Program at Popular Prices on a Popu- 
lar Night. (Courtesy list entirely sus- 
pended. ) 


(We believe that you will say his 


- N. Y. City 














EVENING POST: 
Ernest Hutcheson. 
pretty well. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
ness of timbre 
ment was favorably displayed.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


part an operatic and enthusiastic audience.” 


EVENING MAIL: 


EVENING SUN: “Her diction was excellent.” 
THE WORLD: 
MORNING TELEGRAPH: 


NEW YORK AMERICAN; 


EVENING WORLD: 


CARMEN PASCOVA 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


“A Picturesque Singer from Australia’ 


Aeolian Hall Recital, March 4, 1920 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


“Australia has given to the musical world 3 : A 
For a population barely as large as that of ng J York City, that is doing 
at 


Still, others are coming to be added to the list. ‘ 
who was heard in Aeolian Hall by an-audience generous with applause.” 

“Australian singer possesses voice of admirable power and general rich- 
She was most effective in the Russian group—in which her emotional equip- 


“Agreeable to see and hear—gave a matinée recital before a musical and in 


“Carmen Pascova has the intense dramatic temperament and a certain mag- 
netic charm which must have belonged to. the famous Carmencita.” 


“Her knowledge of what a song means is above the average singer's.” 
“Miss Pascova has a rich, full voice—possesses considerable power.” 


“Good command of style—a beautiful robust rich tone—her enuncia- 
tion was excellent—displayed sympathetic understanding.” 


“A powerful voice—a strong sense of the dramatic.” 


THE HERALD: “Her sense in interpretation is dignified and she showed fine dramatic feeling.” 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital, Opera 


Nellie Melba, Percy Grainger and 


The est is Carmen Pascova, 





Addréss: M. B. ROGERS, Secretary, 514 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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ALBERT A. GOLDENBERG, 
Violinist and teacher. 


fantasie, Sarasate; both pupils play with remarkable assur- 
ance and possess big tone, reliable intonation, as well as 
unusual and well developed technic. The allegro molto 
vivace from the “Gypsy Airs” was rendered by young 
Rodoff in an astonishing rapid tempo; at the same time 
his tones were as clear and crisp as if played in slow time. 
His wrist is particularly flexible. Aside from this, both 
pupils disclosed intelligence in the interpretation of the 
compositions. After having heard these two young pupils 
it is only fair to give credit to Mr. Goldenberg for the 
convincing results achieved. 

In response to inquiries made by the writer, Mr. Golden- 
berg expressed himself as follows: 

“Primarily, the most important essential while studying 
is concentration; this creates an interest in the pupil, and 
materially reduces the lassitude produced by incessant 
work. Next in importance is self criticism, by which I 
mean always try to improve a certain passage until partly 
satisfied; acquire the habit of listening to your own play- 
ing as you would listen to somebody else. Testing notes is 
another matter of importance, which is frequently neglect- 
ed and which is absolutely necessary to develop perfect 
intonation. Practice slowly is a feature which I cannot 
emphasize too strongly. Practical harmony, which I have 
managed to introduce into my lessons, consists of analyz- 
ing chords, their construction, modulations, form, etc.” 

r. Goldenberg also stated he found by actual experi- 
ence that detrimental results appear when a pupil is ad- 
vanced too rapidly; therefore the slower and thorough 
method i$ advisable. Teach the pupil how to. study this, 
he says, will reduce both physical and mental éfforts and 
simplify to a marked degree the intricacies of the com- 
positions. 

When asked as to his opinion of what constitutes a good 
teacher, Mr. Goldenberg said: “The value of a teacher 
does not lie only in what he knows, but also in the amount 
of persistency he is able to employ in imparting knowledge 
to his respective pupils. It is also necessary to create in- 
spiration in a pupil, which can only be done when the 
teacher becomes inspired himself.” 


Martin Engaged for Covent Garden 
A cable despatch brings the news that Riccardo Martin, 
the American tenor, has been engaged for leading roles 
at the coming opera season at Covent Garden, London, 
which opens in May. 











TWO FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cor. 55th St., New York 
Thursdays, March 18, March 25—4:30 p. m. 


March 18 Program ; 

HEALEY WILLAN—Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue. 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT—Sempre semplice. 
LOUIS VIERNE—Lied (A flat). 

, Divertissement (F major). 
PIETRO A. YON—“L’Organo primitivo” 
LEON BOELLMANN—Fantaisie Dialoguée, Op. 35. 
CHARLES ALBERT STEBBINS—“In Summer.” 
JOSEPH JONGEN—Menuet-Scherzo. 
HARVEY GRACE—A Christmas Postlude. 


March 25 Program ; 
LOUIS VIERNE—Third Symphony, Op. 28. 
EUGENE GIGOUT—Minuetto (B minor). 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS—Poco adagio (E flat). 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT—Scherzo from Fifth Sonata. 
P. L, HILLEMACHER—Meditation in A. 
GEORGES GUIRAUD—Offertoire Pascal on “O Filii.” 
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Fleck Brothers Enter Managerial Field 


After ten years of managerial work along civic lines, 
Harry and Donald Fleck have opened a commercial bureau, 
applying the same high standard and ideals to the com- 
mercial business as in their civic work. Managerial firms 





HARRY AND DONALD FLECK, 
Who have entered the musical managerial field. 


spring up over night, but few if any have entered the 
commercial field with such an enviable record for suc- 
cess, along the line of big things, as the Fleck brothers. 

Their first civic enterprise was as assistant managers 
of the musical program of the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion in New York City. This they handled so success- 
fully that when Joseph Pulitzer gave $25,000 for free con- 
certs in New York City the Fleck brothers were selected 
by the New York World as the managers. With these 
concerts started the now famous organization, The New 
York City Orchestra, of which they are still the man- 
agers. When the State of New York undertook to cele- 
brate the 300th Anniversary of Trade and Commerce, the 
Fleck brothers were appointed State Representatives for 
Music, with the result that music played an important: part 
in the celebration. In honor of Shakespeare the American 
Art Education Society gave fourteen performances of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with David Bispham as the 
reader, a chorus of 500 voices, and the New York City 
Orchestra. The Fleck brothers were selected by the Ad- 
visory Board of the society as managers, and the affairs 
Were so successful that the society gave to the Fleck 
brothers the exclusive management of its many musical 
and educational features. 

With the war came “The Event” which was long the 
talk of New York City, “the great Red Cross pageant 
benefit.” No night performance was ever attempted on 
such a scale as that of these energetic managers. The 
City College Stadium was flooded with thousands of elec- 
tric lights. From the top of the Stadium one hundred 
searchlights of gigantic power lit the field like daylight, 
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as the pageant with its gorgeous colors passed before forty 
thousand people, who gathered to witness the affair. There 
was an orchestra of 175 men under Victor Herbert, a 
chorus of 3,000 singers, and Amato, Spalding, Werren- 
rath and Alice Verlet wete soloists. Later the Govern- 
ment selected the New York City Orchestra for a tour 
of New York State in the interest of the Liberty Loans. 
Through | the efforts of the Fleck brothers some thirty- 
nine million dollars were added to the great sum the State 
of New York raised. 

Last year the commercial bureau was opened, and among 
the artists who have placed their business with the Fleck 
brothers are. Paul Reimers, Henriette Wakefield, Greek 
Evans, Henrich Meyn, Marie Stoddard, Albert von Doen- 
hoff, Ida Davetiport and many others. Of course, the 
Fleck brothers will still continue to manage the New York 
City Orchestra, and the newly formed All-American 
Quartet. 


Activities of Klibansky Pupils 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
scored: a success at her two appearances during the Music 
Festival in Orlando, Florida, and Elsa Diemer had much 
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success appearing with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Lotta Madden is engaged for a concert in St. Louis 
March 7, and Sudwarth Frasier is engaged for concerts 
in Buffalo, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, Mo., and 
New London, Conn., during March. Ruth Lloyd Kinney 
sang at a performance of Verdi's Requiem in Philadelphia, 
February 17. February 24 she gave a concert for the Art 
Alliance, and is engaged for another appearance, March 
25, in Philadelphia. 


Song Dedicated to Verdi Club 


At the last meeting of the Verdi Club, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, founder and president, a song by Arthur Gollnik, 
“Dreamy Eyes,” was sung by Suzanne Zimmerman, so- 
prano. It was received with tumultuous applause, and is 
dedicated to the club. 


Ware Returns from Southern Tour 
Harriet Ware, pianist and composer, has returned from 


an unusually successful tour of several weeks covering 
Southern States. New Orleans was particularly enthusias 
tic over her merits as a pianist, extended press notices 


confirming this statement. 
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Philadelphia Ledger: 
Pittsburgh Telegraph: 


brilliancy of execution.” 


and AGAIN.” 
Cleveland, Archie Bell: 





COAST TO COAST, 


James Huneker, in New York Times: 
“We do not expect every other artist to be a Josef Hofmann, a Gabrilowitsch, a Heifetz, an Elman or a 


HANS KINDLER’’ 


“Hans Kindler, the Stokowski of the cello!” 


“Hans Kindler received a VERITABLE OVATION;; he never played with more richness of tone or 


J. H. Rogers, in Cleveland Plain Dealer : 
“Hans Kindler stirred the audience to UNBOUNDED ENTHUSIASM. Recalled AGAIN 


“Hans Kindler’s first appearance in Cleveland. Prophecy: It will not be his last!” 
1920-1921 


Apply NOVV for Dates to 


Exclusive Management: ARTHUR JUDSON, 1314 Pennsylvania Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29.) 

American art songs of about a score of years 

were all in good taste and pronounced mel 
manner Doubtless none of the modern offerings 
interesting than Burleigh’s piano writing for 
“! stood on the River of Jordan,” wherein 
was enabled to maintain a chaste 
and unconventional means, Great 
recital, which” Was 


ployed im 
anu They 
: 

od 
vas more 
the spiritual 


this older 


composer 
pirit in highly effective 
nthusiasm prevailed throughout the 


nored by ne attendance 


New York Symphony 


Reckoning the Nibelung trilogy as a single work, the 
Flying Dutchman” was the only one of the all-Wagner 
yperas not represented in Walter Damrosch’s program of 
excerpts There was nothing from “Rheingold” or “Got 
terdammerung.” There were the “Rienzi” ovérture, “Lo 
“Tannhauser,” sec 


ngrin” prelude, the bacchanale from 
nd-act love music from “Tristan and Isolde,” third-act 
ipprentice dance from the “Mastersingers,” prelude and 


(,00d Friday Spell from “Parsifal,” the “Siegfried” Rhine 


urney and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
It may be, as some people believe, that there is a tre- 
mendous and vociferous clamor to hear Wagner again, 


Carnegie Hall was only barely half sold through 
afternoon clamor. But since the orchestra's 
season have been usually sold out, 
it is seen that the clamor par excellence has been rather 
for Brahms and Beethoven, in whose works Mr. Dam 
rosch is equally at home. The circumstance rather argues 
that the taste of the New York public rightly 
demands work of symphonic scope for any or 
chestral entertainment 

During the interpretation of the above excerpts it was 
easy for the auditors to feel that they were in the pres 
all-operatic and all-Teutonic tradition of a 


yet the 
the Thursday 
other concerts of the 


musical 


some 


ence ot an 


couple of decades ago. At that time the conductor's at 
tention was not so much centered upon incidents of nu- 
ance as upon an earnest and hearty giving of the mate 
rial, however perfect the balance and intensity secured 
hy the conductor With the presentation of each su 


ceeding excerpt of this program one immediately felt that 
the work had been given the accustomed and _ plausible 


treatment 


Philharmonic Society of New York 


Wagner held 
concert 


sway at the Thursday evening Philhar 
moni and a large Carnegie Hall audience ap 
plauded his music and the conductor and players to the 
The readings were vivid, colorful, compelling, and 
consisted of excerpts from the operas. Preceding them 
came Brahms’ fourth symphony, given with fine discrimi- 
nation and insight. It of Josef Stransky’s best 
days, and he left no opening for criticism 


echo 


was one 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, star of the Kreisler- 
Jacobi “Apple Blossoms,” exchanged the theater for the 
concert platform on Friday afternoon, March 12, giving 
a recital at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Thomas has one of the 
most beautiful baritone voices in existence today, rich and 
agreeable in character, and it is produced without effort 
in any part of its extensive range. Vocally there is no 
more satisfying singer before the public. He sang a pro- 
gram which was evidently designed more to tickle the 
palate of his audience than with the idea of artistic con- 
sistency. It began with Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” 
and “Care Selve,” followed “by request,” with a trifle, by 
Bossi, “O Piccola Maria,” and then by the inevitable Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” an opening group decidedly original 
and varied, not to say astonishing. Next came three 
French songs, and the “Vision Fugitive” aria from “Hero- 
diade.” Third was a group of children’s songs by Mana- 
Zucca, dainty trifles, daintily sung by the artist. Fourth 
was something quite in contrast—nothing else than “It is 
Enough” from “Elijah” (also by request), with an organ 
accompaniment played with taste and discretion by Wil- 
liam Janaushek. The final group was made up of Amer- 
ican songs, three of which were marked “first time,” after 
which he was called on for several encores, 

Nobody has a better equipment for becoming a good 
recital singer than Mr. Thomas. Besides his voice, the 
training of which reflects decided credit on his teacher, 
whoever he may be, he has a fine stage presence and a 
decidedly magnetic personality. In one or two questions 
of taste and style, he would do well to consult a good 


coach. There was too much pianissimo singing in the 
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songs and some decided variances from accepted style in 
the arias. But it needs only a short period of study to 
correct these sins of omission, after which Mr. Thomas 
can only be reckoned among the first of recitalists, There 
was a decidedly enthusiastic audience, which filled the hall 
and overflowed onto the stage. 





Philharmonic Society of New York 


The principal number of the concert given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, on Friday 
afternoon, March 12, was Rubinstein’s symphony No. 2 
(“Ocean”) in C major, op. 42, which was heard here for 
the first time in some years, although it has been in the 
repertory of the organization since 1871. The work was 
finely rendered by Mr. Stransky and his men and aroused 
much interest and apparent approval. Other numbers on 
the program were more familiar to music lovers—Tschai- 
kowsky’s fantasia after Dante, “Francesca da Rimini,” op. 
32; Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun,” and Wagner's 
overture to “Tannhauser.” 


Augusta Cottlow, Pianist 

Augusta Cottlow’s second piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
was without a sonata, therefore the Brahms-Handel varia- 
tions and fugue stood as the beginning and most formal 
number. The other works were only of Chopin, MacDowell 
and Liszt (E major polonaise with Busoni final cadenza). 
The Chopin group included mazurkas in.B flat minor and 
C major, the C sharp minor nocturne and the A flat bal- 
lade. The MacDowell numbers were “Of Br’er Rabbit,” 
“Nautilus,” “From the Depths” and the “Danse Andalouse,” 
the last of which was played twice. Encores were neces- 
sary during the formal program and, at the close, the added 
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What Was Said by the Daily Press of Some 


Recent Appearances: 





NEW YORK 


This organization has by its musical sincerity and the ad 


mirable svirit of artistic brotherhood which animates the 


four musicians won a firm position in the world of 


chamber music.—New York Tribune, Jan. 28, 1920. 





NEW YORK 
Last night their playing of the Schumann Quartet was 
more than enjoyable, especially their very poetic perform- 
ance of the third movement.—New York Herald, Jan, 28, 
1920, 
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. When four strings vibrate at the same time with such 
RY perfect sensitiveness to each others capacities as they do 
rah when the Berkshire Quartet sets them in motion, then 
el the result may he fully described by the one word-—ex 
) quisite Hugo Kortschak and his three associates have 
‘ 

< achievell a second Flonzaley, with as much individuality, 
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i BUFFALO 


The Berkshire Quartet is notable for and deli 


performance, fine 


precision 


cacy of tone quality in the individual 


instruments and withal balance and excellent unity 


touch 


The men played with a lightness and alertness of 


that magically brought to life the very spirit of the music 


.| Ruffalo Evening News, Feb. 20, 1920 








MONTREAL 


The Berkshire’s playing of this program was well- 
nigh perfect... .. The Berkshire’s playing was mental- 
ly substantial, kept above the earth, but strengthened, not 
Montreal Daily Star, Dec. 5, 


enfeebled by this purity 


1919 


NEW YORK 


There has been a steady and meritorious growth in the 
ensemble playing of the Berkshire, until today the four 
stand in the very front rank of chamber music organiza- 
tions.—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan, +28, 1920. 








WASHINGTON 
The Berksh-re Quartet is one of the 
anced Quartets... .. It is a really 
perfect in detail and quality as well as in sympathy. .. . 
These players have rhythm and soul, finish and also life. 
It (Beethoven Quartet) was filled with that rare beauty 
of Beethoven's that embodies peace and quiet repose.— 
Washington Times, Jan. 17, 1920. 


most evenly bal- 


perfect ensemble, 











MINNEAPOLIS 


The Quartet has absorbed the best 
(Schumann's) composer's chamber compositions and they 
were in perfect unity of feeling and performance in ex- 
ploiting its beauties to the fullest extent.—Minneapolis 
Daily News, Feb. 14, 1920. 


traditions of this 
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selections finally constituting an additional twenty minutes’ 
recital. 

If one would characterize Miss Cottlow in a single 
phrase he would say that she is positively an ascetic in 
her devotion to the beautiful piano tone. The complete 
tonal summary on an evening of her unusual manipulation 
of the piano pedals becomes a broad commentary on what 
may be accomplished by sufficient care in any one feature 
of technical procedure. It was almost uncanny to hear 
her piano still singing through passages that are usually 
heard to sound inelastic and tonally lifeless. When one 
fully realizes the above tendency in Miss Cottlow’s art he 
has the entire clue to her reading, as well as of the 
Brahms variations as all the rest. It has been about two 
decades since representative pianists began treating these 
variations in rapid tempos and pronounced tendency to- 
ward effects in impressionism, and that treatment now 
preponderates. Yet Miss Cottlow is seen to be still willing 
to work them out as examples of absolute music, each in 
the greatest tonal beauty within her power to secure. Thus 
her recital continued through the works by Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell and Liszt to the end. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra 


On Saturday evening, March 13, the mass of interested 
music lovers which thronged the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art to enjoy the performance of David Mannes’ or- 
chestra was larger than at any previous concert of the 
series either this or last season. The writer saw many 
who were unable to gain admittance. This condition 
proves that Mr. Mannes has introduced a form of aes- 
thetic amusement for which there was a crying need. A 
man and musician like Mr. Mannes, whose reputation is 
thoroughly established, could not do otherwise than im- 
press his audiences. He is a particularly inspired musi- 
cian, full of magnetism and very sincere. His programs 
are carefully arranged and comprise the works of old and 
modern classic composers, thereby making his concerts 
not only enjoyable and impressive but likewise educa- 
tional. 

At this concert the following orchestral numbers were 
rendered; Soldiers’ March from “Faust,” Gounod; over- 
ture, “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; “Flower Waltz,” Tschai- 
kowsky; three movements from the Scotch symphony, 
Mendelssohn; first movement from the “Scheherazade” 
suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Music of the Spheres” (for 
strings), Rubinstein; minuet (for strings), Boccherini, as 
well as Wagner’s Prize Song from the “Mastersingers” 
and overture to “Rienzi,” all of these compositions re- 
ceiving finished and musicianly readings. 





Mme. Callaway-John, Soprano 

A newcomer to New York was Mme. Callaway-John, so- 
prano, who gave a program before a large audience at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 13. The 
event was a postponement from January 23 last. 

Mme. Callaway-John possesses a lyric soprano voice of 
extremely lovely quality, impressively sweet and clear, If 
she appeared to be a bit nervous during the first half 
of her program, it was excusable inasmuch as this was 
practically her first public appearance. With a little more 
experience in the. concert field, she should develop into a 
first class artist. Her well chosen program consisted oi 
numbers by Bach, Handel, Brahms, Paradies, Cornelius, 
Rubinstein, Poldowski, Campra, Chausson, de Breville, 
Morley, Henschel, Carpenter, Ganz and Rihm. Several 
of the numbers had to be repeated and there were also 
three or four encores. On the whole, the recital was worth 
while, and the audience fully enjoyed it. Walter Golde’s 
artistic accompaniments added to the success of the occa- 
sion, 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist 


One of the season’s largest audiences attended the final 
Josef Hofmann recital of the year given in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 13. The many friends 
and admirers of this eminent pianist probably cannot re- 
call a more finished and artistic performance than was 
his on this occasion when his playing from beginning to 
end proved truly inspiring. 

The program contained a Schumann group in which 
were found “Carneval Pranks,” “Warum” and “Traumes- 
wirren”; four Chopin numbers—barcarolle, nocturne in 
F sharp minor, a valse, and polonaise in F sharp minor— 
closing with several of his own compositions—intermezzo, 
impromptu, berceuse and variations and fugue in F major. 
All of these latter works disclosed much originality and 
melodic beauty. Despite the length of the program, Mr. 
Hofmann was obliged to give eleven encores. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14 








Titta Ruffo and Anna Fitziu 


One of the largest audiences of the season filled the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 14, when Titta 
Ruffo, the celebrated baritone, assisted by Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, appeared there in a concert that aroused the 
audience to great heights of enthusiasm. The baritone 
certainly had things his own way. His magnetic person- 
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ality and superb art were given full play and brought tre- 
mendous results. Frequent calls of “Big” and demands 
from the gallery pierced the deafening ap- 
In a word, the evening 
His contributions in- 


for “Figaro” 
plause that followed his singing. 
was another triumph for the artist. 
cluded “Le Roi de Lahore,” Massenet; “Novembre,” 
Tremisol ; “Serenade,” Mozart; “Munasterio,” Costa; 
aria from ‘ ‘Zaza,” as well as a duet with Miss Fitziu from 

“Don Giovanni,” Mozart. There were many, encores, 
among them “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.” 

Miss Fitziu’s selections were the “Bird Song” 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; “Bitterness of Love,” Dunn; 
“Rain,” Pearl Curran; “Spring,” Grant, and the waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” Gounod. The soprano was in 
excellent voice and her attractive appearance and vivacious 
personality instantly won her audience, which did not neg- 
lect to reward her: Emil J. Polak furnished sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


from 


Katherine Eyman, Pianist 


One of the most delightful and interesting piano re- 
citals the writer has heard this season took place last 
Sunday afternoon, March 14, at the Princess Theater, 
when Katherine Eyman, the very pretty and talented 
New Jersey girl, was heard in recital. A large audience 

gathered éarly and stayed until the last encore had been 
coniieted. Every one was most enthusiastic and they had 
ample reason to be so. 

The writer recalls the earlier days of Miss Eyman’s in- 
teresting career, when at her East Orange home she de- 
lighted her numerous friends at informal musicales. Since 
then, however, she has developed marvelously, and her 
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playing on this occasion showed maturity and the con- 
summate skill that only comes with continual practice and 
study, and added years of experience in public. She has 
fine technic and brilliant tone, and her interpretations are 
delightful. 

Miss Eyman has been doing considerable accompanying 
in the last few seasons, having toured with Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Her program of last Sunday will long be re 
membered by many. It included the following numbers: 
Variations and fugue, A minor (Paderewski), sonata, 
op. 90 (Beethoven), rhapsody, B minor (Brahms), two 
preludes and C sharp minor scherzo (Chopin), “Polichi- 
nelle’ (Rachmaninoff), “Clair de Lune” (Debussy), 
“Etincelles” (Moszkowski), and “Hungarian” (Mac- 
Dowell). Needless to say there were many encores, 

Luisa Tetrazzini and Clarence Whitehill 

On Sunday afternoon, March 14, a large audience gath- 
ered at the Hippodrome to hear Luisa Tetrazzini, the 
world famous coloratura, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in an enjoyable joint 
recital. 

The occasion was Mme. Tetrazzini’s second appearance 
this season in New York, the first having been 
made earlier, prior to her tour to the Coast, where she was 
tendered ovations everywhere. And it is not surprising! 
Mme. Tetrazzini is in a class by herself. From the in- 
stant she runs out on the stage, waving her white gloved 
fingers to familiar faces in the audience and wafting Thlese $ 
to the enthusiastic friends in boxes, and ending with sev 
eral graceful courtesies in front of the piano, she has her 
audience with her—completely. So was the case Sunday 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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HUNDREDS ENJOYING OUTDOOR SYMPHONIC CONCERT BY LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 


The Low Angeles Symphony Orchestra is shown in the above picture giving a concert amid ideal surround- 
ings on the lawn of the Hotel Huntington, Los Angeles, Cal., on February 15. 


EVELYN SCOTNEY, 
Coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
effected a worthy debut this season jn “Lucia,” when 
she was accorded a warm reception by a large audi- 
ence being repeatedly recalled, Later in the season 
Vise Scotney substituted on short notice for Mabel 
Garrison and sang the leading role in “Le Cog d'Or,” 
doing full justice to the role and herself as an artist. 

(Photo by Mishkin.) 


ROSA RAISA, 


The internationally known dramatic soprano, who 
won an enthusiastic reception from her audience at 
the New York Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 22, after her fine rendition of Mana-Zucca's 
“Rachem,” the “great Hebrew song.” (Daguerra 
: Studio photo.) 


LOUIS SIMMIONS, 
Singing teacher of New 
York and head of the 
vocal department of the 
Merrill School for Girls 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Interior view of Sydney, Australia, Town 
Hall, showing what is supposed to be the 
largest organ in the world. Above, Ernest 
Truman, city organist, at the keyboard. 





RECEPTION HALL AND. MARBLE STAIRCASE IN THE NEW STUDIOS OF LOUIS ASCHEN- 
FELDER AT 118 WEST SEVENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Louis Aschenfelder, the well known New York teacher of singing, recently took over the entire five story 
building at 118 West Seventy-ninth street, and after extensive alterations has made it into studios for 
himself, his assistants and rooms for out of town students. Mr. Aschenfelder has lavishiy furnished the 
studios with scores of costly paintings, statues, bronzes, etc., together with hundreds of autographed photo- 
graphs of former pupils and celebrated artists. 
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FOUR ABORN OPERA STARS. 
Harriet Barkley, Hermione Hudon, 
John Campbell and Leo De Hierapo- 
lis, who sang “Carmen” for the His- 
torical Society of Tottenville, 8. I., 
recently. The perfect ensemble and 
co-ordination of everything reflected 
credit on both artists and the Aborn 
































school, 
FLORENCE OTIS, 
Soprano, who is filling a thirty-siv weeks’ concert 
tour, extending through the West, and which has 
been interesting and eaceedingly successful. tecord 
ing to the artist, she is singing Arthur A. Penn's 
“Smilin’ Through” on the average of three times a 
week, and has now made it a valuable addition to her 
repertory. Miss Otis has also been using Frederick 
W. Vanderpool’s “Values,” and found that it was not 
altogether new to the people of Wichita and the 
Middle West, for it is being used and taught a lot in 
that section of the country—which is also the case 
in other localities. 
© Mishkin, New York. — , 
HERMIONE HUDON. HARRIET BARKLEY, 


YSAYE GROUPS FAMOUS VIOLINISTS 





MARY MELLISH, 
One of the younger American sopranos of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who has firmly established 
herself with the organization because of her depend- 
ability and earnestness. Miss Mellish will concertize 
next season under the exclusive management of 
Haensel & Jones. 














EUGENE YSAYE, 





LEON SAMETINI 








Eugene Ysaye, violinist and conductor of the Oin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, in a recent interview 
which appeared in the shape of an article in a book 
written by Frederick H. Martens and published by 
the Frederick Stokes Company, of New York, stated: 
“When I take the old history of the violin into account 
I feel that the true inwardness of violin mastery is 
best expressed by a kind of threefold group of great 
artists. First, in the order of romantic ewpression, 
we have a trinity made up of Chorelli, Vitto and 
Vieuxtemps. Then there is a trinity of mechanical 
perfection composed of Locatelli, Tartini and Paga- 
nini, or a more modern equivalent, César Thomson, 
Kubelik and Burmester; and finally, what I might call 
in -the order of lyric expression, a quartet comprising 
Ysaye, Thibaud, Elman and Sametini, the last of 
ats ; ; ‘ 
Chicago, a panes gfe A Wa a of the lyrie or © Mishkin, New York. sae SeaAcane ee 

: MISCHA ELMAN. JACQUES THIBAUD. 
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Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 











must have expected someone on the 5:55 
on Saturday night. From 
station platform with an 
person finally arrived 


Albert Jonas 

Commercial Express, P. R.R., 

until 8:20 he walked the 

air of disappointment. Hope the 
| 

James 

letrazzim concert on Sunday 

Estelle Sherman, formerly of the 
cves spaghetti. It seemed so last Saturday night, 
little Italian restaurant downtown, 

The K Hotel lobby was the meeting place 

r a small Jerseyites Sunday afternoon, all of 
them. so it seems, gathering there before going to the 
Princess Theater to attend the recital of Katherine Ey 
nan (also of New Jersey) 

Anyone who says managers aren’t temperamental 1s 
Daiber, Tetrazzini’s manager, didn’t show 
Sunday during the height of the 
then | don't know what the word 


Goddard sat in seat 33, row G, first aisle right, at 
afternoon, March 14 

Metropolitan Opera, 
at that 


nickerbocker 
army ot 


vrong. If Jules 
yinptom: last 


famous diva’s success, 
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means. As someone expressed it, “He’s so delighted, he’s 
running around like a chicken with its head cut off.” 
don't blame you, Jules. Who would stand still? 

By the way, I spied several well known figures at the 
concert, among them Mrs. Enrico Caruso, who sat in one 
box with friends, while in another one almost directly 
above her was Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Edward Ziegler. 
“Billy” Guard was content to stand up at the back. Sem- 
brich and Mme. Valeri were also there! 

Guiomar Novaes evidently likes walking on the Drive. 
All bundled up in a seal coat and tight-fitting toque, she 
was seen walking up Riverside Drive on Sunday after- 
noon near Seventy-sixth street. 

Elsie Snyder, the popular New Jersey soprano, was 
rushing for a “Tube” train late on Friday afternoon. She 
had her music under her arm, so | suspect she was en 
route home from a lesson. 

Lambert Murphy was strolling leisurely south on Fifth 
avenue past Arnold Constable’s store about 12:30 on Fri- 
day. He didn’t mind the rain a bit. 

Stracciari was obstructing traffic at Broadway and Six- 
ty-fifth street on the morning of March to 

Sherlock readers will remember last week I referred to 
Blanche Freedman (the pretty member of Haensel & 
Jones’ managerial offices) thusly: “‘B. F.’ has been noticed 


quite a few times lately with the same - person. What?” 








FIRST SEASON’S BOOKINGS 


Amherst College. 
Boston Choral Union 
Bridgeport Oratorio Soc. (2). 
Chicago Apollo Club (4) 
Chautauqua, N, Y. 
Colgate University. 


Des Moines Community Chorus. 
Halifax, N. S., Festival. 

Hartford Treble Clef Club. 

London, Ont., Choral Soc. 
Milwaukee Glee Club. 

Montclair Glee Club. 

New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Newark Festival. 
Newark Lyric Club. 
Painesville College. 


ROBERT 
QUAIT 


Tenor 


Exclusive Direction 


Pittsburgh Mend. Choir. 


Richmond Woman’s Club. 
Schenectady Choral Soc. 
Smith College. 
Springfield (Mass.) Festival. 
Troy Vocal Soc. 
Waterbury Choral Soc. 


Walter Anderson, 62 W. 45, New York City 
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Now comes the proof. She answered “yes,” but, sad to 
say, it’s another fellow. 

Sam Bernard, with his head sunk almost below the top 
of his high collar stood next to me in front of the Central 
Theater Wednesday evening, March 10, seriously talking 
stocks. Incidentally, Wilda Bennett, of “Apple Blossom” 
fame, passed by a few seconds before, dolled up in a beau- 
tiful muskrat coat, undoubtedly new. Asbury Parking 
lately, Wilda? 

Paul Althouse and his attractive wife were strolling 
along Fifth avenue Thursday afternoon, of last week. 

Early in the afternoon, a few days ago, Hallett Gilberte 
rushed by me at Thirty-eighth street and Fifth avenue, 
surely worrying over some important question. 

Nahan Franko stood in the middle of the lobby of the 
McAlpin Hotel, the evening of March 8, gossiping for 
the longest time with another distinguished looking gen- 


tleman. 
a . Oe | 


Ethel Newcomb’s Literary Efforts 

Ethel Newcomb, the pianist, has located in new studios 
at 11 East Fortieth street, this city, where she wili remain 
until May 1, when she will go to Whitney Point for the 
balance of the summer, 

Owing to an attack of the “flu” early this season, the 
pianist was obliged to cancel her engagements, and so is 
devoting her time to teaching here and in Schenectady, in 
addition to completing a book dealing with her own ex- 
perience with Leschetizky, with whom she studied abroad, 
later being made an assistant. The book is said to abound 
in incidents that view the master from new angles. Miss 
Newcomb hopes it will be issued by next fall. Miss New- 
comb will concertize during the season of 1920-21. 


Alcock to Sing with Chicago Orchestra 


Merle Alcock, the American contralto, whose recent 
popularity has brought her many festival re-engagements, 
has been booked as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on March 19. Under the direction of Frederick 
A. Stock, she will sing “Salve Regina,” by Pergolesi, and 
“Printemps qui Commence,” from “Samson and Delilah.” 
The Pergolesi number has been especially arranged for 
Mrs. Alcock by Mr. Stock, 











SOLOIST WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Cambridge, Mass. 
February 12 


“Miss Martha Baird 


a young pianist, new to these concerts, made a most 
favorable impression in.Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Piano 
Concerto, one that seems to be avoided by pianists 
in recent years, yet without reason, for the Concerto 
is grateful for the pianist and interesting to the lis- 
tener. Miss Baird appears to’ possess a technical 
equipment adequate for all demands, and she played 
with fine tone and artistic perception. She was much 
applauded and recalled.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


New York Recital, Princess Theatre, 
March 22, at 3 o'clock. 


Address: 22 ELAGDEN STREET, - “+ BOSTON, MASS. 


Mason and Hamlin Piano used. 
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GAYLORD YOST 


American Composer and Violinist 











The following expression was written by an editor of 
one of America’s largest music publishing houses: 

“There are few violinists of prominence who have not, 
at some time or other, felt the need of giving expression 
to their creative bent, with the result that the literature 
for the violin abounds in works which are ‘to be fiddled’ 
rather than to be listened to. The display of technical 
dexterity becomes paramount, and musical interest is a 
secondary matter. Suave melodies with pretty harmonic 
twists, destined to please shallow and _ undiscriminating 
hearers, are being turned out with astounding fertility. 
The test of a composition of this order is that it makes 
a good piece for the phonograph. 

“Gaylord Yost represents a different type. With all due 
regard to his eminence as a performer, one would call him 
a composer first, and then a violinist. His creative ability 
is marked, and his work is distinguished by learning and 
a style quite personal to him. These are qualities of the 
greatest possible importance in a day when slovenliness of 
workmanship marks so many compositions which are the 
mere imitation of foreign importations. And here, per- 
haps, lies the greatest merit of Gaylord Yost. He has 
absorbed the music which is springing from American soil, 
often, to be sure, in accents which cannot lay claim to great 
refinement or aesthetic value. Yet, this music contains a 
wholly original note, which is not duplicated anywhere 
else in the world. The comic opera stage and the dance 
hall may have resounded with it to the point of utter sur- 
feit; nevertheless, the salient qualities of this music have 
had a fertilizing influence on composers of serious music, 
and the time may come when we shall look back upon these 
ephemeral tunes of the hour as the kernel of a national 
American music. It will be then that Mr. Yost will find 
recognition as one of the first men to have worked intelli- 
gently for this achievement.. His music is unquestion- 
ably American. It scintillates with a rhythmic verve pecu- 
liar to this nation. He does not shun occasionally a phrase 
or melodic turn that savors of the popular, in the best 
sense of the word. His harmonic resources are interest- 
ing and ample without straining for exotic effects. His 
study of the musical past has furnished him the best it has 
to offer, namely, an invaluable mastery of form. No mat- 
ter what mood Mr. Yost chooses to depict, no matter what 
mould he selects in which to cast his musical thought, he 
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A Recent Baltimore Concert 


Martha Atwood couples a personality of rare 
charm with a soprano of lyric quality, which is 
clear, vibrant, and full of feeling. Miss Atwood 
rendered the “Voi che sapete” with poetic feeling. 
The “Il est doux” was exquisitely presented from 
the throat of a gifted artist —Baltimore American. 

* * * With a most delightful simplicity of style 
and a fine purity of tone, the lovely old “Voi che.” 
This singer, whose art is both facile and polished, 
has a fresh voice of a very beautiful timbre that 
seemed peculiarly well suited to the exploitation of 
this classic work. She sang her “II est doux” with 
admirable taste, fine clarity of diction and sensitive 
interpretative discretion. The singer’s voice is pure 
in tone and beautifully poised.—Baltimore Sun. 

Larger crowd than usual which means that about 
as many people were packed into the Lyric as it 
would hold. The “Voi che sapete” was sung with 
exquisite simplicity. Miss Atwood has a well placed 
voice that delights because of its purity and beauty. 
Her method is exceptionally good and she sang with 
good taste and refinement.—Jack Daw, Baltimore 
News. 
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always exercises due regard for contrasting relief, for 
formal unty of line and shape. 

“Mr. Yost has to his credit already a large list of pub- 
lished works, They prove his versatility, the absolute fa- 
miliarity with whatever material he is handling. It goes 
without. saying that his compositions for the violin are 
especially happy in their conception and give the player 
splendid opportunities. It is to be hoped that these pieces 
will find the wide circulation they deserve, and will soon 
penetrate to Europe, where they will greatly help to dispel 
the prejudiced opinion that there are no composers of 
originality and of national lineament writing serious and 
highly artistic music in America. And it will interest Eu- 
rope that Mr. Yost has ganed his knowledge and profi- 
ciency wholly in the United States, without going, as was 
the custom in pre-war times, to the conservatories of 
France and Germany for especial enlightenment. His is, 
therefore, native product, cultivated by native influence 





GAYLORD YOST, 


Composer and violinist. 


and direction, and a splendid testimonial to native thor- 
oughness. When the same spirit that animates Mr. Yost 
will pervade all of the young American composers, we 
shall be able to point with pride to that greatest of national 
possessions, which is a national music. It will not be taint- 
ed by traits of African origin, it will have outgrown the 
complacent stage of endless variations on similar themes 
which become an obsession with the crowd; it will resem- 
ble what Gaylord Yost has already given us, and is stamp- 
ing him a pioneer.” 


Samoiloff Will Visit Italy 


Early in August Mr. Samoiloff is going to Italy, and 
expects to return about September 20. He planned to go 
to Italy last year, but traveling conditions did not permit 
the trip. This year, however, conditions have improved so 
much that he is able to carry out his plans. While in 
Milan he will make arrangements to teach there every 
year during the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. He will be in Paris for about ten days. 

Mr. Samoiloff is taking with him several pupils who 
will continue their studies with him there, and for whom 
he will arrange European debuts. Having lived in Italy, 
and with his command of the language and intimate knowl- 
edge of musical personages and managers there, Mr. Sam- 
oiloff will make this personally conducted tour extremely 
interesting to those who go with him. 

Any singers of students (even if they are pupils of other 
teachers) who would like to join Mr. Samoiloff and his 
party and visit Italy under such exceptionally advantz ageous 
circumstances, can get full information concerning the trip 
by applying to the secretary, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Fine Artists Engaged for Syracuse Festival 


The forthcoming season of the Syracuse Music Festival 
will consist of five concerts on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, May 10, 11 and 12, and Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, May 11 and 12. The new Keith 
Theater has been secured for the event, and an <r 
structed view of the stage from every seat will make 
possible for the artists to be seen as well as heard. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
will play at each concert. The artists will include three 
of the most famous of the Chicago Opera stars—Rosa 
Raisa, Titto Ruffo and Edward Johnson. Among other 
soloists will be Lenora Sparkes and Sue Harvard, so- 
pranos; Louis Baker Phillips, pianist, and E. Trimonti, 
harpist. The festival and school children’s choruses also 
will be a feature of the programs. 


Faribault Enjoys Recital by Sue Harvard 

It was a splendid song recital which Sue Harvard gave 
at Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., on March 8, and 
the soprano was given a tremendously hearty reception by 
her audience. The well arranged program included songs 
and operatic arias, some of the composers represented 
being Mozart, Sgambati, Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Hue, 
Berlioz, Foudrain, Pearl Curran, H. T. Burleigh, and Del- 
Riego. An interesting selection was Ward-Stephens’ 
“Berry Brown,” dedicated to Miss Harvard. 
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Mason & Hamlin Co. 
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The Mason & Hamlin 
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absolutely the most per- 
fect piano that I have 
ever known. 

It is equally ideal in 
presenting the delicate 
charm of Mozart or the 


most taxing compositions 
of the modern writers. 
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STRIKING MUSICIANS OF BOSTON 
ORCHESTRA REFUSE TO REPUDIATE 
UNIONISM AND ARE DISCHARGED 


(Continued from page 5.) 
Raisa Gives Concert Witn Caicaco Opera ANp CHorus, 
At Symphony Halt last Sunday afternoon, March 7, 
Rosa Raisa, the popular soprano, assisted the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus, under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Gino Marinuzzi, the celebrated conductor of the 
opera forces from the West in the following program: 


overture, “Mignon,” Thomas, Marcel Charlier, conductor ; 
jolero, from “Sicilian Vespers.” Verdi, Rosa Raisa; 
Meditation, “Thais,” Massenet, Eugene Dubois, violinist ; 


from “Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz, 
Marcel Charlier, conductor; “Sicilian Impressions,” Gino 
Marinuzzi, conducted by the composer; “Love Death,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner, Gino Marinuzzi, con- 
ductor; Casta Diva, from “Norma,” Bellini, Rosa Raisa; 
overture, from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer, Gino Marinuzzi, 
conductor. 

Miss Raisa’s exceptional vocal resources, the luscious 
juality of her tones and the dramatic intensity of her 
were utilized to their full extent in heft singing 


Hungarian march, 


singing, 
of the exacting aria from “Norma.” The encores which 
she added in response to the enthusiasm of her audience 
provided opportunity for the display of her lovely mezzo 


voce. The conductor's “Sicilian Impressions,” performed 
by orchestra and chorus, was warmly applauded and Mr. 
Marinuzzi was recalled several times. 


Erza Arrives to Coacn Witn Bracciorri, 
Erza, the French-Algerian soprano, has just 


JERTHE 
Berthe 


arrived in Boston in order to continue her work with 
Isidore Braggiotti, the celebrated Florentine vocal master, 
who is staying in this country pending the restoration of 


normal conditions in Italy. Miss Erza is gifted with a 
rich, dramatic, soprano voice of generous range and 
telling power. A musician to her finger tips, Miss Erza 
phrases beautifully and has a fine command of styles. 
She has given recitals in Paris, Florence, and in Tunis and 
other North African cities. During the past three seasons 
she has been heard often at Nice and other resorts along 
the Riviera. Her appearances with orchestra include 
many at the Casino at Monte Carlo, the Pas de Loup con- 


certs in Paris, under Rhené-Baton, and an engagement to 
sing with the Colonne orchestra under Chevillard. Miss 
Erza has studied with Signor Braggiotti from the begin- 
ning of her career, and those who have heard her sing 
predict a brilliant success for this artist in American con- 
cert halls. 

Cuicaco Opera Cioses Boston SEASON. 


Following is the repertory and artists presented by 
the Chicago Opera Association during the second and 
last week of its local season: Monday evening, March 8, 
“Louise”’—Garden, Claessens, O'Sullivan, Dufranne. Con- 
ductor, Charlier. Tuesday evening, March 9, “Il Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi”—Raisa, Gall, 
Herbert, Claessens, Van Gordon, Johnson, Galeffi. Con- 
ductor, Marinuzzi. Wednesday evening, March 10, “Ri- 
goletto”—Macbeth, Claessens, Schipa, Ruffo. Conductor, 
Marinuzzi. Thursday evening, March 11, “Thais”’— 
Garden, Claessens, O'Sullivan, Dufranne. Conductor, 
Charlier Friday evening, March 12, “Don Pasquale” and 
ballet, “Boudour”’—Galli-Curci, Schipa, Rimini. Conduc- 
tor, D’'Angelis. Saturday afternoon, March 13, “Carmen” 

Garden, Johnson, Santillar, Baklanoff. Conductor, 
Marinuzzi. Saturday evening, March 13, “Masked Ball’”— 
Raisa, Macbeth, Van Gordon, Bonci, Galeffi. Conductor, 
De Angelis. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 26.) 

distinctive musical abilities, and Miss Axman showed that 
she possesses them, besides acting capably. Otherwise the 
cast was as usual with Raymond Delaunois, Mary Ellis, 
Leon Rothier, Jeanne Gordon, Frances Ingram and Mar- 
garet Romaine in the principal roles. Albert Wolff, the 
composer, conducted, and had the moral support behind 
the scenes of M. Pierre Wolff, aged three and one-half 
years. 


“Forza Det Destino,” THurspay, Marcu 11 (EVENING). 


Rosa Ponselle and Enrico Caruso were again the lead- 
ing figures of Verdi's “Forza del Destino,” the revival of 
which last season was the vehicle for Miss Ponselle’s de- 
but with the company. She -had entirely recovered from 
her indisposition of the previous week. Her voice was in 
its best form and she sang magnificently. Caruso, too, 
was quite himself. So enthusiastic was the audience that 
after the enterprising young medicos had started off with 
him for the hospital in the tent scene he was obliged to 
show them up by coming back frequently to acknowledge 
the plaudits of the audience. Amato, in better voice than 
for a long time, was the faithful baritone friend. Jeanne 
Gordon, who is carried on the company’s roster as a con- 
tralto, also repudiated things by some extraordinary sing- 
ing as Preziosilla, including beautiful, clear high Cs that 
gave lie to the word contralto, She is the only one who 
has tried the role at the Metropolitan that kas been able 
to sing it as it was written. Thomas Chalmers was the 
comic monk, making his second appearance of the day as 
did Miss Gordon. All in all, it was a busy day at the 
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Metropolitan—not forgetting the bit of first play and may- 
hem engaged in in the foyer by two gentlemen from Sicily. 


“CARMEN,” Fripay, MARCH 12. 


“Carmen,” was repeated on Friday evening, March 12, 
with Reinald Werrenrath for the first time in the role of 
Escamillo, Mr. Werrenrath sang the part beautifully and 
bore out his reputation of doing whatever he undertakes 
in a highly finished and artistic manner. 

Geraldine Farrar and Giovanni Martinelli in their re- 
spective roles of the cigarette girl and Don José were, of 
course, the centers of interest, and justly so. Others in 
the cast included Marie Sundelius, a sweet voiced Micaela; 
Lenora Sparkes, Fraquita; Louise Berate, Mercedes; Millo 
Picco, Dancaire; Octave Dua, Remendado; Andres de 
Segurola, Zunga, and Mario Laurenti, Morales. Albert 
Wolff was at the conductor’s stand. 


“Cog p’Or,” Saturpay, 

(MATINEE). 

Saturday afternoon enthusiasts had much to enthuse 
over, for the stage was filled with melody, fine singing, 
pleasing color and excellent terpsichorean pantomiming 
from the rise to the last fall of the curtain. 

Claudia Muzio was a fervent and thrilling Santuzza and 
vocalized in a faultless manner. Giulio Crimi, the Turid- 
du, dispensed lovely tones and acted with convincing ar- 
dor. Thomas Chalmers, as Alfio, and Flora Perini, as 
Lola, did their accustomed parts admirably. Moranzoni 
conducted with as much zeal, skill and emotional drive as 
though the occasion were a premiére. 

The imperishably beautiful score of “Coq d’Or” exerted 
its usual tuneful enchantments, and the doings of the 
singers and dancers were blended into an artistic per- 
formance of irresistible effect. Maria Barrientos gave the 
music of the Princess, and Renato Zanelli, as the King, 
did excellent work, Bamboschek conducted. 


“MapAME Butterrty,” SaturpAy, Marcu 13 (EvENING). 
Puccini's “Madame Butterfly” was repeated at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday evening, when, as 


“CAVALLERIA” AND MARCH 13, 
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usual, the favorite opera was fully enjoyed by a capacity 
audience, but there was added cause for the warm re- 
ception tendered the Cio-Cio San of the evening. Flor- 
ence Easton was entrusted for the first time at the Metro- 
politan with the role of the little Japanese maiden, and 
her conception of it resulted in a distinct triumph, As 
far back as 1907, Mme, Easton sang the part most suc- 
cessfully as a member of the Savage Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Garden Theater and since her association with 
the Metropolitan, hopes have been frequently entertained 
that she would some day be given an opportunity to sing 
it again. Her chance came Tuesday evening, March 9, 
when she sang the part in Philadelphia. Therefore, her 
essayal of Cio-Cio San last Saturday was her second 
hearing in the role, but the premier in New York. 

Mme. Easton sang her lines with great tonal beauty 
and her acting was equally as commendable. In her suc- 
cessful handling of this role she again gave evidence of 
her dependability and fine standing as an artist. 

Sharing honors with Mme. Easton was Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, who was the Pinkerton. He was in excellent voice 
and won noisy plaudits from the audience, led by the 
loyal standees. De Luca handled the part of Sharpless 
skillfully and Moranzoni conducted with authority and 
precision. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concert, MARCH 14 


Gounod’s “Gallia” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” both 
made their second appearance of the season at the Met- 
ropolitan on Sunday evening, March 14. As before, Marie 
Sundelius lent her delightful soprano voice and her splen- 
did vocal art to the solo part of the former. In the latter 
Mme. Matzenauer sang the alto part and Morgan King- 
ston the tenor part, in place of Merle Alcock and Charles 
Hackett, who sang in the first performance. The other 
soloists were Rosa Ponselle and Jose Mardones. As is 
the habit at the Metropolitan, the performance was a fine 
one throughout. Giulio Setti again conducted. In these 
works there is no one who does better. A large audience 
expressed hearty approval. 








ment and culture; 
Times, Feb. 15. 
Harriet Ware possesses a touch that thrills; 
Theodore Roehl in New Orleans Times, Nov. 7. 


Proved herself an artist pianist. 
beauty and finds it—Harrisburg American, Feb, 11. 





HARRIET WARE 
ON SOUTHERN TOUR 


A pianist of uncommon attainments exhibiting technic, expression, tone refine- 
in fact, everything a true artist should possess. —New Orleans 


a pianist of consummate ability. — 


Hers is the artist’s soul that eternally seeks 
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The Sternberg School of Music wishes to 
announce that the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons has been embodied in its Teachers’ 
Course. The study of at least the first two 
grades of this Series will be required of all who 
desire a Teacher’s Diploma. 


Inasmuch as the Progressive Series of Piono 
Lessons has been accepted as a standard for 
credits in high schools, colleges and universities, 
the foregoing arrangement has been decided 
upon in order to identify the Sternberg School 
of Music with the nation-wide movement for 
the standardizing of music teachers. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


THE 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


stands pre-eminent among music schools. 


the ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY in these columns, the 


Cincinnati Conservatory has adopted 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


for its Normal Courses 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
‘ THE 
Sternberg School of Music 


occupies asimilar pre-eminent position among music educational institutions. 
Its Director, Constantin von Sternberg, is one of the best known pianists 
his own signature, Mr. von Sternberg 


wrote of the PROGRESSIVE SERIES: 





Publishers of “The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons.” 


As related in the last announce- 


What the Sternberg School of Music stands 
for in the way of developing executive ability, 
sound musicianship and of equipping teachers 
for their profession, is too well known to re- 
quire special mention here. We are convinced 
that with the aid of the Progressive Series, the 
efficiency of those preparing to teach will be in- 
creased, and thus our desire that all music 
teaching in this Country should be of the very 
best will be satisfied. 


THE STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Signed) C. v. Srernserc. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Thepiey! March 18 

Boston Symphony Hestra—E. Robert Schmitz, so- 
loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Julie Sse Song recital. Afternoon. 


all. 
Alexander Sklarevski. Piano recital. 


Aeolian 
Evening. Aeolian 


all. 
John Powell and George Harris, Jr. Piano and song 
recital. Afternoon. Princess Theater. 
Friday, March 19 


Piano recital. Rieen Aeolian 


Oliver Denton. 
Hall. 
N. Val Peavey and Adolph aot omy 
recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 
Saturday, March 20 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Jascha Heifetz, so- 


Violin and piano 


loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
— - Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon, Carnegie 
all 


Germaine Schnitzer. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Mr. ‘and “Mrs. Alexander Bloch. Piano recital. Even- 
ing. Aeolian Hall 
Les Soirees Frangaises. 

street. 
Gertrude Casriel. Piano recital. 
Street Music Hall. 
The Rubinstein Club. 
Astoria 


Evening. 24 East Sixtieth 


Evening. Sixty-third 


Afternoon. Hotel Waldorf- 
Sunday, March a1 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Jascha Heifetz, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, Piano recital. Car- 
negie Hall. 

bees ae Violin recital. 
Hal 


Afternoonn. 


Evening. Carnegie 
Mischa Levitski, Leo Ornstein, Arthur Rubinstein and 
Leopold Godowsky. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, March 22 
ee Warren Ballad Concert. Afternoon. Aeolian 

all. 
Mildred Wellerson. 
Hall 


Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian 


all. 
Martha Baird. Piano recital. Afternoon Princess 
Theater. 
Tuesday, March 23 
Violin recital. Evening. Carnegic 


ee 4 Polk. 
Ha 


St. Cotilia Club. 

Edna a hak 
Hall 

Frances Sonin. 


Evening. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Song recital. Evening Aeolian Hall 
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Reduced Railroad Fares 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
Philadelphia, March 22-26, 1920 


Important directions affecting conference members and dependent members of 
family purchasing one-way tickets costing twenty-five cents or more. 

Purchase one way full fare tickets and secure “certificates,” 
your home station does not issue certificates get both your ticket and certificate at 
nearest certificate station designated by your ticket agent. 
secured when going ticket is purchased, no reduction is possible. 

Deposit certificate at registration headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 


delphia, immediately on arrival. 


Validate certificate at Philadelphia railroad ticket office not later than March 
31 for one-third fare return ticket over the same route by which you came. 


President, Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
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not “receipts.” If 


Without this certificate 


(Signed) HOLLIS DANN 


























Wednesday, March 24 


Schola Cantorum. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Helen Yorke. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Halli. 


Thursday, March 25 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Fritz Kreisler, so- 


loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Vernon Archibald, Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Celine Ver Kerk. 
H 


all. 
National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 


N. Y. U. Concert Series Opens 


Edith Chapman Goold, who has achieved a noteworthy 
success as a singer of religious music, was the soloist at 
the first 1920 concert of the Campus Concert Course, 
inaugurated by Reinald Werrenrath, given recently at the 
Auditorium of New York University on University 
Heights. The University Heights Choral Society, William 
Lyndon Wright, conductor, rendered the complete cantata, 
“Banner of Saint George,” by Elgar, and several English 


and American folk songs. Mrs. Goold’s program included 
songs by Haydn, Weckerlin, Gretchaninoff, Hageman, 
Coleridge Taylor and Horatio Parker. 

This is the ninth season of the Campus Concert Course 
which was founded by Mr. Werrenrath in 1911. The 
singer, an alumnus of New York University, class of 1905, 
was asked to organize a popular educational music course 
at the Heights. At first, it was thought that only under- 

waduates would attend, but the appeal to the public was 
so great that subscriptions were opened to them at popular 
season rates. There are four concerts. 


Soap Gauelenes Wanted in Italy 


The management of the Gray-Lhevinnes has just re- 
ceived a request from Italy asking the popular little vio- 
linist and her brilliant husband to arrange to give a series 
of concerts in the cities of Milan, Venice, Rome, ete., 
where Estelle Gray was so beloved before the war when 
she toured that country. It is understood that the Gray- 
Lhevinnes will be too busy in America next season to 
spare the time for such a tour as the demand for them 
is especially great at this time. 














Philadelphia Record, Thursday, March 11, 1920. 


RUDOLPH POLK’S RECITAL, 
VIOLINIST WINS AUDIENCE ON FIRST APPEARANCE HERE. 


Rudolph Polk, a violinist new to a Philadelphia au- 
dience, appeared at the Academy of Music last night 
and within the course of his. program established 
himself as one of the most musically interesting 
players heard in many a day. Two striking points 
of his playing are his glorious tone and the beau- 
tiful finish of his work. He is the sort of violinist 
one does not associate with technic. Doubtless he 
has the technical proficiency necessary to the big 
artist, but it is so unobtrusive, so secondary to the 
style of his work, that it is accepted without notice. 
Mr. Polk is said to have been a pupil of Marteau. 
Certainly, he has the fine musical training of a mas- 
ter and plays as though he loved his. instrument, 
not for the ‘facility: it permits him to exhibit, but 











AT CHICAGO: Mr. Polk appeared in recital last Tuesday, March 16th, at Orchestra Hall. 
AT BOSTON: Mr. Polk will appear in recital, tomorrow, Friday Evening, March 19th, at Jordan Hall. 
AT NEW YORK: Mr. Polk will appear in recital next Tuesday Evening, March 23rd, at Carnegie Hall. 

MR. RUDOLPH POLK WILL BE AVAILABLE DURING THE ENTIRE SEASON 1920-1921 


Unheralded, Without Any Advance Shouting 


RUDOLPH POLK 


AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Whom Henri Marteau, his master, considers “HIS MOST TALENTED PUPIL,” made his first 
Philadelphia appearance in recital AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, under the Arthur Judson 


management, on March 10th, 1920. 
THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS AND PUBLIC GAVE HIM AMPLE REWARD 


CULLED FROM THE PRESS COMMENTS: 


for what it allows him to say. He was recalled half 
a dozen times after the Saint-Saéns B minor con- 
pe finally adding an encore. The audience was 
carried away with enthusiasm, and doubtless further 
opportunities of hearing Mr. Polk will be forth- 
coming. He had an excellent accompaniment and 
one with extraordinary rhythmic feeling in Emily 
Newman, who also had an unusually fine tone. 





Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Thursday March it, 
1920. 

RUDOLPH POLK SCORES SUCCESS IN RE- 
CITAL AT ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Appearing for the first time in recital in Phila- 
delphia, Rudolph Polk, a young American violinist, 


who is credited with European training and artistic 
success, was heard with marked favor at the Aca- 


For all particulars address: M. H. HANSON ° , ‘ 








demy of Music last evening . . . and it is at once 
apparent that he is a thoughtful, serious student of 
his instrument, and that he has exceptional talent 
which has been carefully and well developed. He 
plays with fluent ease and good command, handling 
his bow flexibly and producing a clear, melodious 
tone of adequate power. 


od 


The Philadelphia Press, Thursday, March 11, 1920. 
RUDOLPH POLK, VIOLINIST SCORES CON- 
CERT TRIUMPH. 7 


. The young man may justly feel that his 
Philadelphia recital was a success . . . In all the 
numbers Mr. Polk was thoroughly at ease, equipped 
with ample technic, a tone remarkably big, and a 
clear perception of musical intent. This young 
American violinist should not meet with many ob 
stacles on the road to fame. 


Management—Wessels & Voegeli. 


° 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 








The Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


A Discussion of the Topics to Be Introduced at the Philadelphia Meeting, March 22-26 











By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 














The announcement that the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference will hold the 1920 meeting in Philadel- 


hia brings again to the fore a very interesting discus- 
on. In the issue of September 18, 1919, the Musicar 
oukter published a short account of the history of the 
itional organization, and also of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference At that time considerable dis- 
cussion was taking place as to the future of each con- 


Briefly reviewing the situation we find that only 
» fifteen years did the National, as a convention, meet 
in eastern territory. The rapid development of ‘school 
particularly in the eastern states, demanded more 
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concerted action than was possible to obtain through the 
activities of the National Conference. As a result of this 
feeling, the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference was 
organized in 1918. 

Fortunately for the younger members it has enjoyed a 
great degree of popularity and success, and will continue 
to thrive, because there is an absolute need for sectional 
conferences. Upon what basis these sectional confer- 
ences are to be organized remains for the supervisors 
themselves to decide. The National Conference, being the 
older body, naturally has on its membership list ‘the names 
of all prominent supervisors in the country, and this fact 
alone makes it very formidable. 

According to the announcement bulletin one of the most 
important points to be decided at this convention is the 
future policy of the Conference, concerning sectional 
branches. A committee has been appointed by the presi- 
dent to formulate a plan which will determine what ac- 
tion is to be taken in the future. The appointment of 
this committee indicates a naive turn of mind on the part 
of the president in assuming that the Eastern is, or ever 
was, a sectional branch of the National. As far as we 
can determine it has a very healthy and separate entity. 
We believe that it is only a matter of time when there 
will be a sectional conference of music supervisors in the 
far West, as well as in the central territory, and perhaps 
in the Southern States. We further believe that there 
is no greater strength which could be added to the force 
of school music than the enrichment which comes from 
the wholesome association of such organizations. How- 
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cver, we must not be carried away by any undue enthusi- 
asm, and should be guided solely by facts.. 
Wuat THE CONFERENCE Proposes To Do. 

In addition to the usual demonstration of class methods 
by Enoch Pearson, director of Music in Philadelphia, and 
others, a wealth of musical entertainment has been pro- 
vided, including recitals by Fritz Kreisler and Charles 
Courboin a free performance by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a concert by a chorus of supervisors. 

The section round tables, which after all prove the most 
instructive part of the Conference to the anxious teacher, 
are well provided for, and should give a wealth of valu- 
able information to those who need it and seek it. It is 
very interesting to note that considerable time is to be 
given over to high school music, including appreciation, 
orchestral intruments, specific vocal instruction, and the 
annual attempt to evolve a working plan for crediting 
outside study of music. Above and beyond all this comes 
the main issue of the meeting—that of determining the 
future status of the supervisor in terms of the necessary 
academic and musical equipment. 

Tue Cause AND Errect. 

It is a well known truth that the effect can not be 
greater than the cause. Therefore, the special training 
which hereafter shall be necessary for both the pedagogical 
and musical equipment of the teacher must of necessity be 
a serious point of discussion. More will be said on this 
subject later, but we feel that it is necessary to impress 
upon the minds of the supervisors of music that their de- 
mand for salary increase and a higher status in the pro- 
fessional field will only come when they can demand their 
rights because of their fitness, and not because economic 
conditions cause financial hardship. 


Some Expressions or OPINION BY MEMBERS, 


To stir up the proper enthusiasm the National Confer- 
ence has always requested its members to express in writ 
ing their reasons for attending the convention, and very 
frequently what benefit they have derived as a result of 
the convention. We have to remember that the super- 
visor in the small town or city has very little opportunity 
to hear opera, symphony orchestras, great soloists, etc., and 
so the Conference naturally offers the most attractive pro- 
gram which it is possible to give. The answers are re 
but one of these was so clever that we take the liberty o 
publishing it here acknowledging credit to the Music Su- 
pervisors’ Journal: 

AN EPIC SYMPHONY IN 

First movement—‘‘Leaving Home.” 
possible). 

Hurried arrangement of details before leaving in order that the 
machinery may run during absence. Packing of grip, running to 
catch train so that Quaker City may be reached on Sunday. Arriv- 
ing ag per schedule (?). (Several days elapse between the opening 
and the close of this movement.) 

Second movement—‘Conference Convenes—Work.” 
tabile. (Moderately slow and in singing style.) 

Many sessions lasting from “early morn till dewy eve.’ 
programs, numerous speakers, some “hot air.’’ Each session is a 
“movement” in itself, but all follow the same general pattern—“fugue 
style.” One principal and many subsidiary themes are definitely 
stated by the “president” in the “Exposition.” ‘The Development 
Section” is long drawn out in a variet of ways, sometimes accord- 
ing to plan, frequentl otherwise. uch originality and inventive 


FOUR MOVEMENTS 
Presto assai (as rapidly as 


Andante can- 


Varied 


genius is shown.’ any themes and phrases are hurled back and 
forth, ‘Recapitulation” is made by speakers who have not been 
regular attendants at the meetings. ‘The Coda” is supplied by the 
president. 

Third movement—“Entertainment Features.” Scherzo vivac. 
molto. (Extremely lively.) 


A banquet, many social affairs, concerts, opera all in one constant 
romp to the end. “Each one lets out his suppressed spirits” and 
keeps pace with the gayest. 

his movement is rather mystic in character, but dazzling withal. 
“Not technical, but poetic and therefore real. s “The departure to 
the new tonal scene can only come after the serious purpose (the 
day's work) has been achieved.” “A mere foretaste, a mere fore- 
shadowing.” A fanfare calls to the real theme—the concert, where 
under the incpising leadership of the Dean, the voices of the singers 
are raised in an ‘Ode of Joy,’” to the magic accompaniment of the 
orchestra. 


Fourth movement—Finale. “Close of Conference and Departure 
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for Home.” Allegro commodo (conveniently rapid tempo) and 
Tristamente (Sadly ). 

Final le rig 
tended to or left over. 


election of officers, “unfinished” business at- 
A general hand shaking and bidding adieu 
to friends and acquaintances. Belongings hurled into grip and 
“cabbed” to station with owner. Home reached and the “passing 
on” of things “picked up” at the Conference is begun. 

This movement is in the form of a rondo. Many themes used here 
have been introduced in former movements. A second choral com- 
pletes the symphony. 

We believe that Miss Williams has the proper attitude 
toward her work, because she thinks in terms of music, 
and when supervisors throughout the country can get 
away from the cut and dried formalism of school work, 
and embody into their efforts the principle that whatever 
they do they must radiate the spirit and atmosphere of 
music, their work will be marked as successful. 


Tue REeEsutt. 


We do not know what will be the outcome o f the Na- 
tional Conference or what policy will be adopted for the 
future, but we do know this, that it is absolutely es- 
sential to accomplish a reorganization. Sectional confer- 
ences are bound to grow, because they are absolutely 
needed and the National Conference, no matter how 
earnest the effort, can not supply the necessary inspira- 
tion in terms of its present organization. There are those 
in this well organized body who believe that sectional 
conferences should be ignored; that the National organ- 
ization should continue as a free and unlimited body. 
Whatever the result, we still believe that the policy rec- 
ommended in the Musicat Courter article of September 
18 will do more for the benefit of the supervisors than 
anything else which can be suggested; that is, there shall 
be an Eastern Conference, a Western Conference, a Cen- 
tral Conference; and a combination of all these will form 
the National. A National Body must function as a Na- 
tional body, and not have its destiny controlled by a small 
group who are able to maintain their power. We believe 
that these questions properly presented and discussed will 
stimulate an interest which heretofore has been entirely 
lacking. 

CoNcLUSION. 


We sincerely trust that persons to whom these questions 
are entrusted will consider their problem very seriously, 
and keep in mind that after all, these conferences were or- 
dained for the welfare of the supervisor—that the obli- 
gation imposed on the leaders shall not be forgotten or 
cast aside—that supervisors shall go back to their work 
inspired and with a conviction that the service to which 
they have given their lives shall be for a higher and bet- 
ter purpose. 


Two Penn Songs in Broadway Dramas 


Arthur A. Penn, one of the most successful writers 
of modern American ballads of the day, is very prop- 
erly elated just now at the contemplation of the fact 
that two of his best known songs are being directly 
and indirectly featured in connection with two of the 
biggest dramatic plays on Broadway. This is a dis- 
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tinct and unusual feather in the cap of any song com- 
poser, for, although it is common enough to have one’s 
songs sung in a musical show, it is quite another story 
to find two of them used contemporaneously in purely 
dramatic offerings. 

The first show, of course, is Jane Cowl’s firmly estab- 
lished hit at the Broadhurst Theater, “Smilin’ 
Through,” a play that deals with absorbing interest 
with the spirits of the departed. The title of this play 
was taken from Mr. Penn’s delightful song of the same 
name. Indeed, “Smilin’ Through,” the song, was a 
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countrywide success long before the play saw light. 
To a certain extent both the lyric and musical theme. 
which are each the work of Mr. Penn, form an integral 
part of Miss Cowl’s interesting play. The song, in- 
deed, may be said to be the text of the play. Its music 
and lines are both used freely and effectively through- 
out the performance. As the originator of the title, 

“Smilin’ Through,” Mr. Penn may claim to have coined 
a now familiar phrase which is associated not only with 
one of the most sung modern songs, but with one of 
the most fragrant and original dramatic successes of 
recent years. 

The other song is the famous and oft sung ballad, 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” which is sung by Thomas 
Ss. W illiams in the se ‘cond act of Rupert Hughes’ new 
play, “The Cat Bird,” in which John Drew is starring 
at the Maxine Elliott Theater. Mr. Williams sings it 
charmingly. It is worthy of remark that neither Mr. 
Penn nor his publishers made any attempt to have 
“Smilin’ Through” and “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
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THOMAS 8. WILLIAMS, 

Arthur A. Penn's “The Magic of Your Byes” 
in “The Cat Bird.” 


Who is singing 


used so conspicuously. The songs, the lyrics and music 
of which are by Mr. Penn, were chosen on their merits 
and for their obvious appropriatene ss in both cases 


Chicago*College Engages Dillard Gunr 


A contract was completed this week between Carl D. 
Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical College, and 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, the widely known pianist and peda 
gogue, by which he will join the piano faculty of that 
prominent institution. Mr. Gunn will begin his te aching 
at the college September 13, the opening of the fall term 


Scott Has New Easter Song 


A new Easter song, “Christ Is Risen,” by John Prindle 
Scott,” is just issued by Harold Flammer, Inc. The text 
is taken from the Scriptures, and opens with a broad, un 
accompanied recitative to the words, “Christ, our Passover, 
is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep the feast.” It is 

. for high and low voice, and dedicated to Olive Kline 














AT HARTFORD 


GOLDEN VOICE OF ROSA 
PONSELLE HEARD BY MANY 


Rosa Ponselle sang at Foot Guard Hall last 
evening before an audience that filled every 
inch of room, including the stage; and she 
fully confirmed the good things that had been 
said of her singing since she began her rapid 
climb to the heights of vocal fame. For Miss 
Ponselle’s voice is wonderful in natural qual- 
i ies of power and sweetness, and is an instru- 
ment used with splendid effect. The singer 
was lavish in her offerings to the big and en- 
thusiastic crowd and she did not spare her 
voice in the least. 

Of course, the voice is soprano, but there 
are fine depths of almost contralto quality dis- 
played at times—and again there is the purely, 
florid singing in the high register that has no 
suggestion of a deeper tonal range. The qual- 
ity is admirable throughout, the power of tone 


is remarkable and there are golden trumpet 





OSA PONSELLE 


The regular and constant appearances of this American Soprano at the Metropolitan Opera have permitted her but few concert engagements 
this season. However, she already has appeared in New York as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and was also engaged 
for an appearance with the New York Symphony Orchestra. Miss Ponselle is a real American girl, born in Meriden, Connecticut, and when 
she appears in the cities of her native state, she is always most heartily welcomed. The following notices tell of two recent concerts there : 





notes in the voice that are heard only in the 


not man- 


instrument that is God-given and 
made. The singer is young, is possessed of a 
powerful physique, has a finely dramatic sense 
of tone, enunciates well, and seemingly has an 
voice.—Hartford Courant, 


almost tireless 


February 18, 1920. 
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AT BRIDGEPORT 


ROSA PONSELLE GREETED 
BY LARGE AUDIENCE 


Miss Ponselle’s debut and 
member of the Metropolitan Opera company 
has been followed with unusual interest since 
she left her home in Meriden to take her place 
with ihe leading artists of New York city 
Miss Ponselle has a voice and knows how to 
use it to the greatest advantage. Her voice is 
a dramatic soprano, fresh and rich in quality, 
which she revealed in the arias and the lighter 
selections which she sang. 

Perhaps her best number was the aria, 
“Merce, dilette Amiche,” from “Vespri Sicil- 
iani,” Verdi, in which the artist was given a 
splendid opportunity to display her voice of 
luscious quality and wide range. She was 
heartily encored after this aria and responded 


success as a 





with Tosti’s ‘‘“Good-Bye,” which was beauti 
fully sung. Miss Ponselle returned and 
playing her own accompaniment sang “The 
Swanee River.” This ever popular song was 


as well received as any of the artist’s dramatic 
numbers. ,gias BEAUTIFULL) 

The aria, “Un Bel di Vedreri,” from 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini, which has be 
come one of the artist’s most famous concert 
numbers, was given with the same dramatic 
interpretations which marked her other num- 
bers.—Bridgeport Post, February 16, 1920 
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Pianists Galore Entertain Chicagoans During 
Another of Windy City’s Busy Weeks 





Benno Moiseiwitsch, Harold Henry, Rudolph Reuter and Others Delight Large Audiences—Woman’s Club 
Starts Campaign for Opera in English—Glenn Dillard Gunn Added to Chicago Musical College 
Faculty—Studio and College Notes—Heifetz and Orchestra Present Stirring Program 


Chicago, Iil., March 13, 1920—That Benno Moiseiwitsch 
has established an enviable place for. himself in Chicago 
was fully demonstrated when, for his third appearance 
on last Sunday afternoon, March 7, a large and most 
demonstrative audience filled the bigger part of Orchestral 
Hall and loudly acclaimed him after each group. An 
with refined tastes both in the arranging of a pro- 
gram and the presenting of it. Moiseiwitsch’s playing is 
authoritative, sincere, poetic, musical and of exquisite 
finish and style. These characterized his renditions of 
the Bach prelude in C, the Chopin B flat minor sonata 
and a group containing Ravel's “Jeux d'eau” Rachmanin- 
fi's B minor prelude, Stravinsky's F sharp etude, two 

arming numbers by Palmgren—‘“Refrain de berceau” 

d “Bird Song”—and two Debussy numbers. All were 
remarkably done and seryed to reveal to fine advantage 
unusual pianistic qualities of Moiseiwitsch—another 


artist 


the 


interesting piano personality ‘devoid of tricks and affec- 
tation and who plays as though he loved to do it. 
Haroty Henry Piays to Packep House. 


Mandel Hall was packed to the doors, stage and all, 
for the recital given there by Chicago’s popular pianist, 


Harold Henry, Tuesday afternoon, March 9, under the 
auspices of the University Orchestral Association, Audi- 
ences assembling at Mandel Hall are select and most dis- 
criminating and are wont to be somewhat blasé, but 
Harold Henry's playing made them forget themselves 
and from the start to the finish of the program they were 
not lax in showing the artist the real joy and apprecia- 


tion derived from the artist's playing. Most deserving 
was this exuberance, for seldom is more finished, more 
carefully thought out or more tasteful or delightful piano 
playing heard than that which Mr. Henry delivered on this 
wcasion. The pianist’s well known qualifications were at 
all times in evidence, especially were the beauty of his 
his thorough musicianship, brilliant technic, ad- 
mirable intelligence and taste, prominent points in his 
interpretations. If one could choose any part of his pro- 
vram more enjoyed, the Chopin group might be singled 
out for the brilliance and sheer beauty Mr. Henry put into 
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it. His other numbers, too, were given admirable per- 

formances and met with the heartiest approval of the 
listeners. Mr. Henry is one of Chicago's best pianists and 
it is always a pleasure to hear him play. 

GLennN Drttarp GuNN To Teacn AT CHiIcaco MusIcaL 
COLLEGE. 

The Chicago Musical College has secured the services 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, prominent Chicago pianist and 
teacher, to enrich its already brilliant piano department. 
Mr. Gunn will take up his duties at the college beginning 
with the fall term, September 13. 

Wituetm MippenrscHutte Opens New ORGAN. 

Recently Wilhelm Middelshulte, the distinguished or- 
ganist, opened a new organ at St. Joseph’s Church, Joliet, 
Ill. The American Legion secured his services for a 
concert in Waukesha, Wis. He had the honor of 
playing for the first time in America an attractive gavotte 
by Bach, from the G minor suite. Mr. Middelschulte is 
constantly in demand and his time is well taken up with 
concerts and teaching. 

Kinsey Series Brivtrantty Ciosep sy Reuter REecIrAt. 

Giving his second Chicago recital of the season at 
Ziegfeld Theater, Rudolph Reuter brought a brilliant close 
to Carl Kinsey’s Artistic Recital Series by furnishing one 
of the finest of the series on Wednesday morning, March 
10. So much has already been written in these columns 
in praise of Mr. Reuter’s admirable pianistic equipment 
and power, which are well known quantities here, that 
it is deemed unnecessary to dwell at length in this re- 
view. Suffice to say that all these qualifications were 
brought into fine display throughout his excellent program 
and served to convince once more that here is a key- 
board artist deserving the name and one of the finest of 
which America can boast. It is a joy to listen to such 
piano playing as Reuter accomplishes and he holds his 
listeners under his spell throughout the entire program. 
One is always assured of an unusual program when this 
artist gives a* recital. This occasion was no exception to 
the rule and he offered the Bach-Saint-Saéns’ “Bouree,” 
the Brahms-Gluck “Gavotte,” a Chopin nocturne and the 
A flat ballade, a Brahms intermezzo, Debussy’s “Ara- 
besque,” No. 1, MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem,” a prelude in 
A flat by Felix Borowski, Pachulski’s “Harmonies on Eve,” 
a new sonata still in manuscript by Charles T. Griffes 
(heard for the first time) and a group made up of Die- 
ter’s “Avalanche,” Scott’s “Lotus Land,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Troika,” two Liszt numbers and Rubinstein’s “Staccato 
Etude,” all of which met with the favor of the auditors, 
who justly accorded the pianist a most profuse reception. 
The Griffes sonata, although exceptionally well done by 
Mr. Reuter, who tossed off its many intricacies with his 
usual abandon and ease, did not impress as of much 
musical worth. It offers nothing to the listener who vain- 
ly waits and searches for a musical message of beauty, 
of which there seems to be none in the entire sonata. 

Sipyt SAMMis MACDermip Stupto. 

The following are the current notes from the Sibyl Sam- 
mis MacDermid studio in the Fine Arts Building: A Sibyl 
Sammis MacDermid Singers’ Quartet No. 2 will make its 
initial appearance at Barnum Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
Monday evening, March 15. The quartet is composed of 
Ona Dawson and Emma Lee Phelps, sopranos, and Ethel 
Gwinn and Winifred George, contraltos, 

George Simons, tenor, will be soloist at First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Evanston, Sunday, March 14. Ona 
Dawson, soprano, will sing the soprano part in Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words” at St. Peter and St. Paul Cathedral 
on Palm Sunday. Grace Davis Holverschied, soprano, 
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gave the regular studio program Thursday afternoon at 
3:30. 
Monica GraHam Stutts’ Activities. 

_ Monica Graham Stalts, the well known soprano, has 
just been engaged as solo soprano by the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church of Oak Park, in which position she suc- 
ceeds Lois Johnston. Mrs. Stults has also completed ne- 
gotiations for an appearance in recital at Cottey College, 
Nevada, Mo., the date of her recital being May 7. 

ALEXANDER RAAB Puri, HicHty Pratsep, 

Irma Goebel, student of that prominent pianist and 
teacher, Alexander Raab, gave a recital February 28 at 
the University of Virginia. The reviewer for the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) News paid her the following tribute: “Miss 
Goebel proved herself a pianist of high rank, displaying 
not only a technic well adapted to the demands of her 
program, but also a polish and finish rarely found with 
such power and brilliance.” 


Cuicaco Woman’s CLuB CAMPAIGN For OPERA IN ENGLISH, 

A campaign for English in grand opera and in song 
has been started by the Chicago Woman’s Club, who in 
this behalf held an open meeting last Saturday afternoon, 
at which W. L. Hubbard, the able Chicago Tribune critic, 
voiced his opinion and several other speakers put forth 
intelligent arguments and discussions on the subject. A 
resolution was passed asking for opera in English, and 
another was offered to be sent to phonograph manu- 
facturers, asking that future records of operatic music 
shall be sung in English, 


HANNA Butter’s Pupits Busy, 

Many of Hanna Butler’s pupils are active in the pro- 
fessional field, doing credit to their able mentor. Among 
these may be mentioned Leta Orlov, who is at present 
enjoying fine success in California on the Orpheum 
Circuit, presenting a classical program; Olva Taylor, 
who sang at two of Professor Spalding’s lectures at 
Harvard College in February; Rhoda Arnold, who 
furnished a program of French songs for the Cercle 
Francais last Tuesday, March 2, and who sings for the 
Illinois Woman's Athletic Club, March 17, and will give 
a recital at Lyon & Healy Hall, March 21, before leaving 
for California, ; 


La CHorALe FrANCAIs or CHICAGO, 

To introduce to the public the best French choral music 
in French and in English, the La Chorale Francais has 
been formed here with Charles Lagourgue as conductor. 
Much depends upon the good will of the lovers of music 
for the permanency of La Chorale Francais and the public 
must decide whether a Chorale Francais has a place in 
the musical world of Chicago. Therefore this choral 
society is making a plea for subscribers, who will have 
a right to tickets for each public concert given. 


Busu Conservatory NEws, 

Jessemin Page, soprano, pupil of Louise Dotti; Neva 
Fortner, violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky, and 
Valerie Bondurant, pianist, all of Bush Conservatory, 
gave a program at the Division Street Y. M. C. A. on 
Thursday night, March 11; Future programs at the same 
place will be Fhe by Mrs. Grace Furry, soprano, pupil 
of Herbert Miller; Marion Laffey, violinist, pupil of 
Richard Czerwonky, and Miss Bondurant. On Sunday, 
March 7, a recital was given there by Florence Gasaway, 
contralto. 

Monday evening, March 8, a concert was given at the 
First Methodist Church at La Grange by the following 
pupils of Bush Conservatory: Florence Gasaway, con- 
tralte; Elma Pearl, reader; Marion Laffey, violinist, and 
Margaret Cessna, accompanist. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 13, a general students’ 
recital program was given in Recital Hall, Bush Conserv- 
atory by members of the Ensemble Class and other 
students of the voice and violin departments. A special 
feature was a piano quartet by Rosa Brown, Kathleen 
White, Leotta Foreman and Beattie Hinton. 

Ralph Leo, member of the Bush Conservatory faculty, 
has been engaged as baritone soloist at the Sixteenth 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 


Sturkow Ryper a Busy Pianist Composer. 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder left Chicago this week to give 
recitals in Eastern Canada with Finlay Campbell, the 
Canadian baritone, who is singing some of the Sturkow 
Ryder songs. She will return March 19. On January 
21, Mme. Sturkow Ryder gave so successful a recital at 
the Columbia University (Mo.) that she had to add four 
encores, 

Vittorio Artmonpt Busy TEACHING. 

Having completed his work with the Chicago Opera 
Association, Vittorio Arimondi will devote all his time 
to teaching and coaching at his studio, 922 Kimball Build- 
ing. Signor Arimondi is scheduled to give a recital in 
Kimball Hall, Wednesday evening, April 27. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Notes. 

That the summer session of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, which begins June 28, has established itself as one 
of the most important artistic features of the year is 
evident from the remarkable interest which is taken in 
it by the pupils from all parts of America and from even 
distant places in Canada. Although June is still far off, 
the registration for lessons with Percy Grainger, Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Mme, Valeri and others 
who will make up the notable faculty for the summer 
term, is very heavy. 

Robert Louis Barron, violin student of the College, 
gave a recital at Portland, Ore., last Tuesday. Olive 
McCormick, student of the vocal department, gave a 
recital, March 11, at the Illinois Athletic Club. Christian 
Matheison, student of the vocal department, is in New 
York making records for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company; this is the second group of records which he 
has made for the company. Dorothy Bowen, student of 
voice department, was prima donna in “The Nautical 
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Knot,” given at Lake Bluff and which was repeated at 
Highland Park. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College this Saturday morning was presented by stu- 
dents in the piano department. Abraham Sopkin, a for- 
mer graduate of the American Conservatory and artist- 

upil, appeared at the regular concert of the Cincinnati 

ymphony Orchestra as soloist last week, playing the 
complete Lalo violin concerto. The vast audience gave 
him a genuine ovation and the critics of the daily press 
were enthusiastic in their comments on the performance. 

The recital of March 6, given at Kimball Hall brought 
forth an array of very talented and promising students. 
Among these, Mildred Stewart, organ pupil of Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, especially distinguished herself, playing in 
virtuoso style Bach’s toccata and fugue in D minor, 
a perpetuum mobile for solo pedals by Middelschulte, and 
the first movement from Guilmant’s organ concerto. 
Helen St. Clair, Esther Spalding, Esther Gielo and George 
Smith, voice pupils, did especially fine work. xcellent 
young pianists were brought forward in Gladys Bezazian, 
Mae Willems, Ima Johnson and Dorothy Burnham, The 
fine violin playing of Bargarethe Morris and Marion 
Leonard also deserves favorable mention. 

Advanced piano pupils of Gladys Bowyer, Cleveland 
Bohnet and Harris Vail; violin pupils of Adolf Weidig, 
organ pupils of Wilhelm Middelschulte and voice pupils 
of Louise Winter furnished the regular weekly recital at 
Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 13. 


OrcHESTRA’s ProGRAM AND Herretz Reacw HiGH Mark. 


In this week’s concert the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and Frederick Stock reached one of the season’s 
highest marks with a fine program, splendidly performed. 
There were but three numbers, the Tschaikowsky sec- 
ond symphony, a suite, “The Tragedy of Salome,” by 
Florent Schmitt, and the Beethoven violin concerto with 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist. It is some time since the 
Tschaikowsky symphony has appeared on the orchestra’s 
programs and which played as stirringly, enthusiastically 
and brilliantly as under Conductor Stock’s superb guid- 
ance on this occasion, it becomes a number of great 
beauty and appeal and well worthy the revival. When 
first heard here, a few weeks back, the Schmitt suite left 
a most favorable imprint on those who heard it and a 
second hearing served further to accentuate its beauty, 
rich. coloring and effective picturesqueness and deepened 
the fine impression then made. Conductor Stock and his 
men put their very best-into it which means a magnificent 
reading. Better support than they gave the soloist could 
not be asked and altogether the concert became an event 
of great mastery in orchestra technic and finesse. It 
would be no difficult task for one to go into ecstacy over 
a Heifetz performance, so marvelous is his playing: from 
beginning to end always, and this occasion was another 
fine exhibition of his great art. It was a master concert 
in the hands of a master who gave it the masterly rendi- 
tion it deserves. 


Wa ter Spy to Present ApvANCED Pupils, 


Advanced pupils of that widely known Chicago pianist 
and instructor, Walter Spry, will be heard in recital on 
Friday evening, March 26, in Columbia School of Music 
Recital Hall. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 35.) 


afternoon, and the really fascinating diva seemed a little 
overcome at the reception tendered her. The cavatina 
from “Semiramide,” Rossini, her first number, was excel- 
lently given and served to show that the singer was not 
only in fine spirits, but vocally she has lost nothing, but 
rather has gained. One is impressed with the power and 
richness of Mme. Tetrazzini’s voice, despite the fact that 
she is a coloratura. There is a pleasant absence of any 
shrillness or forced tones. She issued her wonderful top 
tones with all her old skill and ease, and proved herself 
able to sing her way into the hearts—even the very souls— 
of the many hundreds present, and sent them away filled 
with joy. After the Rossini number, Mme. Tetrazzini 
was obliged to give two encores and make her reappear- 
ance thrice as many times. Later she sang two other se- 
lections, the Venzano “Grand Valse” and the ever popular 
polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon.” Again came many 
encores and unconfined demonstrations of approval, and 
truly, the singer must have been more than gratified with 
the reception that was hers. 

Clarence Whitehill had rather a difficult task appearing 
on the same program, but he held his own and was also 
well received by the audience. He was in fine voice and 
his rendition of three songs—“The Isle,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“My Native Land,” Gretchaninoff, and “Gypsy John,” Clay 
—won genuine approval. A later selection, the credo from 
“Otello,” Verdi, served to increase his hearers’ admiration, 
for it was exceptionally well rendered. Two encores fol- 
lowed, one of them being “Danny Deever.” The accom- 
paniments for the two artists were furnished by Pietro 
Cimara, who opened the program with a solo, “Il Sole,” 
from Mascagni’s “Iris.” } 

Among those who turned out to greet the diva were 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso and Guilio Gatti-Casazza. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
Society of the Friends of Music 


It is, one understands, the laudable ambition of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music to present programs of neg- 
lected music—music seldom heard in the concert hall. 
This in itself is a very good idea, provided that such music 
be selected as seldom comes to performance on account, 
say, of difficulties involved in giving it; but when, as on 
Sunday, March 14, in the ballroom of the Ritz, the entire 
program is made up of music that has dropped out because 
it thoroughly deserved oblivion, the result is stupid indeed. 

There were first two works of Mendelssohn, the over- 
ture to his operetta, “Son and Daughter” (: most remark- 
able translation for “Heimkehr aus der Fremde,” which 
means, literally, “Return Home from Abroad”), and an 
aria, “Infelice, gia dal mio sguardo,” apparently an at- 
tempt at the Italian style of the day when it was written. 
Even the Mendelssohn enthusiast—if there be such a per- 
son nowadays—would have been well content to pass on 
into another world without having heard either of these 
two innocuous and unimportant compositions of a man 
who wrote some very fine things among many poor ones. 
Frieda Klink, a contralto, struggled hard to make some- 
thing out of nothing in‘the aria. The piéce de résistance 
was Robert Schumann’s “The Pilgrimage of the Rose” 
(“Rosenpilgerfahrt”), and nothing could have been kinder 
to the memory of a very great composer than to have let 
this weak, vapid work of the ‘beclouded end of his life 
remain in the grave where it has long been buried. With 
its jigging rhythms, its fatally facile tunes and its com- 
monplace harmonic schemes, there is scarce a trace in it 
of the genius who wrote the immortal songs and the ex- 
quisite piano works, Selections from the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, including Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Gordon, 
Mary Ellis, Rafaelo Diaz and Carl Schlegel as soloists, 
and a slice of the chorus, more than did justice to the ma- 
terial they had to deal with. 

If it was Artur Bodanzky’s judgment which selected this 
program that he conducted, it seems to have been suffer- 
ing from some affliction at the time the selection was made. 
It must have cost the society well over $3,000 to put on the 
elaborate program and it—as well as the audience—cer- 
tainly fell far short of getting its money’s worth. 


Philharmonic Society of New York, March 14 


Godowsky, in Liszt’s A major concerto, set the house 
into a frenzy of delight at the Philharmonic concert on 
Sunday afternoon, March 14, for the great pianist was in 
superb fettle and gave a display of keyboard art that 
charmed and dazzled to the fullest degree. He made the 
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music reveal all its eloquence and brilliancy; and the ova- 
tion that resulted constituted a veritable furore. Godow- 
sky towers higher and higher as the seasons roll on. There 
seems to be no limit to the skill and knowledge of this 
musical necromancer. 

Stransky’s leanings are toward Brahms of late, for he 
presented the second symphony of that composer within 
two days after he had conducted the fourth here. The 1n- 
terpretation was sympathetic and effective and the playing 
had finish and warmth. Sibelius’ “Finlandia” and the “Peer 
Gynt” suite also gave unlimited pleasure to the very large 
audience, 


The Song That Pleased a Prince 


The following notice appeared in a newspaper printed 
in Plymouth, England: 

“T hear, from America, that Mrs. Herbert Clifton, is 
making a name for herself among singers of distinction, 
which means, of course, that she is becoming a composer 
of consequence in the eyes of music publishers. One of 
her latest songs, ‘Borderland,’ was sung at a party given 
in New York to the Prince of Wales, who listened with 
evident pleasure, and said nice things about it afterwards 
Mrs, Clifton is a Plymouthian, and was known to theater 
and concert goers as Hilda Light, previous to her marriage. 
So the fact that she is adding success as a song writer to 
popularity as a song singer is distinctly a feather in old 
Mother Piymouth’s already well plumed cap.” 
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LEGINSKA WILL NOT CONCERTIZE 
DURING SEASON OF 1920-21 





Pianist Announces That She Will Continue Her Com- 
posing and Teaching for Another Season—Inter- 
ested in Present Work and Its 
Promising Results 


For seven years back readers of the Musicat Courier 
followed with interest the brilliant career of Ethel Legin- 
ska, that favorite keyboard artist whose steps to success 
were gained in a re markably short space of time. There 
are few cities in Ame rica that have not at one time or 
another had Leginska in their midst, or, being less for- 
tunate, have been content to read about her and console 
themselves with the hope that the near future would bring 
the announcement of a scheduled appearance. So great, 
indeed, is Leginska’s hold on her admirers that when her 
health demanded the cancellation of the 1919-20 dates, 
many of the courses refused a substitute. “Leginska or 
no one,” one manager is said to have declared. 

Consequently, therefore, the following announcement will 
cause added disappointment: Miss Leginska has asked the 
Musica. Courter to say that she will not resume her con- 
cert work during the 1920-21 season, but will continue to 
devote all her time to composing and a limited amount of 
teaching in her Greenwich Village studios. The reason 
for this, she explains, is that her present state of health, 
after seven years’ strain of constant concertizing, would 
not permit her to travel and embark upon the waters of a 
strenuous season. As soon as she feels able to do justice 
to her public’s demands, the pianist will enter the active 
field again. 

During this space of rest and relaxation, Miss Leginska 
has been forging ahead in another phase of her art. She 
has completed a number of compositions that will be per- 
formed here next winter. Acting upon the advice of Er- 
nest Bloch, the well known Swiss composer, Miss Legin 
ska is following this course very enthusiastically. Several 
years ago she went to Mr. Bloch for some lessons in coun- 
terpoint, and it was then that he saw the latent talent in 
the pianist. As a result of work this year, she has to her 
credit at present two piano pieces—“The Gargoyles of 
Notre Dame,” which has been publicly performed twice 
this season and which is to be published by the Composers’ 
Music Corporation, of this city, and a manuscript, a scherzo 
on words by Tagore, “Oh! Mad, Superbly Drunk.” The 
latter is dedicated to Rudolph Ganz, whom Leginska ad- 
mires very much, both as an artist and man. In fact, it 
was Mr. Ganz who interested the Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration in her “Gargoyles of Notre Dame.” 

Four of her songs have already been published by G, 
Schirmer. A fifth song for baritone, whose words are a 
sort of review of Dunsany, will be published shortly. Two 
of her greatest works, however, are a symphonic poem on 


the words, “Beyond the Fields We Know,” and a quartet 





ETHEL LEGINSKA, 


Pianist and composer. 


for strings, as well as, perhaps, the most important, a 
chamber music work for two flutes, two clarinets, oboe, 
bassoon, quartet and piano. This was. begun about two 
years ago and was but recently finished by Leginska. 

It_is expected that the performance of these larger works 
next winter will convince Leginska admirers that her with- 
drawal from the concert field for a temporary period will 
not have had its advantages. 


Warren Gehrken’s Fifth Organ Recital 


The spacious auditorium of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, was well filled March 3 by an appreciative audi- 
ence at the fifth organ recital given by Warren Gehrken, 
assisted by Hazel Clark Kent, soprano. 

The first three numbers of the program comprised a 
sonata in F minor (Mendelssohn), prelude and fugue in 
D minor—first time—( Warren Gehrken), “Chanson Triste” 
(Tschaikowsky). Nothing more beautiful could have been 
selected to show the tone effects possible in the mammoth 
three-manual organ and the technic of the performer. Mr. 
Gehrken’s own contrasting number stood the test well, 
sandwiched between Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky, and 
the composer deserves great praise for his meritorious 
composition. This will not be the only time this composi- 
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tion is brought to public hearing, it is safe to say. Both 
prelude and fugue were based on the same theme. 

The “Chanson Triste” was given a fine interpretation by 
the organist. Mrs. Kent followed with a group of songs: 
“With Verdure Clad” (Haydn), “When Celia Sings” 
(Moir), “Damon” (Stange). The sweet and flexible voice 
of the singer showed to particular advantage in the two 
songs, although her close confinement to the text detracted 
from the proper rendition of the Haydn number. Mr. 
Gehrken’s accompaniment was in perfect sympathy with the 
He gave a group of 


voice, making beautiful contrast. 
songs without words: “Evensong” (Johnston), “Rondo 
Francaise” (Boellman), “Chanson Passione” (Dunn), 


“Desert Song” (Sheppard). They were all charming char- 
acteristic effusions and delightfully rendered. The finale 
of the program was Wagner's “Liebestod” and Dubois’ 
glorious “Hosanah.” 

The favorable comment and close attention throughout 
showed the recital was thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 


Winifred Lugrin Fahey a Loss to Victoria 

Winifred Lugrin Fahey, who recently gave a successful 
New York recital, evidently enjoys great favor in her 
home town, Victoria, B. C. Prior to the singer’s departure 





Photo by Bushnell. 
WINIFRED LUGRIN FAHEY, 


Dramatic soprano. 


for the metropolis the editorial page of the Daily Times 
was headed by the appended worthy to be reproduced 
article: 

“With the departure of Mrs, Macdonald Fahey for New 
York on Monday, Victoria will suffer a distinct loss in 
the fullest sense of the term. Nor will the loss be confined 
to this city, for Mrs Fahey has created an enviable reputa- 
tion for herself throughout the whole of the West. Boun- 
tifully endowed by nature with a wonderful voice, a vivid 
personal charm, a striking stage presence, she has the 
attributes potential to fame in that wider world of music 
into which she is about to enter. A native daughter of 
British Columbia’s capital city, Mrs. Fahey ever has been 
generous in the bestowal of her talents, lending them un- 
stintingly to patriotic and philanthropic causes here and 
on the other side of the boundary. 

“Of her it can be said truly that she has been an asset 
to the community. Her place will be difficult to fill. The 
reception accorded to Mrs. Fahey at her farewell recital 
on Thursday wipe ps, proved conclusively that she is the 
happy possessor of a host of sincere friends. If their good 
wishes and those of her many other admirers in the West- 
ern world could but be the “open sesame” to that treasure 
house known as Fame, then Mrs. Fahey already would be 
firmly established among the stars who grace the musical 
firmament.” 
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[Because of the fact that space in the Musical Cou- 
rier this season is limited, only a certain amount is) 
allotted each week to the Information Department. For 
this reason it is necessary for answers to inquiries to 
take a regular routine, which provides for the publica- 
tion as quickly as possible of all material. In cases 
where it is stated that the information is of great im- 

rtance, a copy of the answer as it will appear in the 

usical Courier is sent direct to the person making the 
inquiry. A great many of these inquiries call for ex- 
haustive investigation, which necessarily delays the 
reply.—Editor’s Note.] 


Wuere Is La Force Stupi0? 
s “Would you oo tell me where the studio of Frank La 
Forge is located?” 
on Frank La Forge studio is at 60 West soth street, New York 
ity. 
Music Cuuss. 

“Can you give me the address of any music clubs which a 
student could join while studying in New York? I should like 
to be able to practice with other students for mutual benefit.” 
There are three clubs of the description that you require: The 

Sunday Evening Music Club, 22 East 6oth street, the Three Arts 
Club, 340 West 8sth street; the Studio Club of New York, 35 East 
62d street. 

SopHie BRASLAU. 


“Would kindly inform where Braslau_ is 
singing?” 


Sophie Braslau at present is on an extensive concert tour. 


Her Voice TRIep. 


“Will you tell me where in New York City I can have my 
voice tried? I have had lessons from a local teacher but I do 
not feel that my voice is progressing and would like to get a 
disinterested opinion of it.” 

You will find the names of the leading New York teachers in the 
columns of the Musica. Courter, any one of whom would un 
doubtedly try your voice and give an opinion. There is a charge 
made for trying voices, the price of a lesson being charged but this 
amount is ¢c.edited to the pupil if lessons are taken; that is, an 
extra lesson is given. This rule of charging for trying a voice had 
to be made as irresponsible people went from studio to studio taking 
up valuable time when they could get the service for nothing. The 
writer knew of one person who boasted of having been “tried” in 
every studio of one of the large cities, also said she knew the method 
of them all and could use it to teach. You would be obliged to 
write and maké an appointment. 


Wuere Are THEY? 


“Could you kindly give me the addresses of the following 
artists: Henry Campanari, Frederick Blair, Ruby Cutter Sav- 
age, Caroline Shepherd and Karl Haberlein? If you can refer 
me to some party who could give me this information, I shall 
be very much obliged.” 

Inquiries in many directions fail to obtain information regarding 
Henry Campanari, Frederick Blair or Caroline Shepherd. Was 
Caroline Shepherd a resident of Oakland, Cal., at one time? If so 
inquiry at some of the churches might be of service to you. Ruby 
Cutter Savage was a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., of whom you could make inquiry as to her present 
address. At one of the New York music publishing houses, it was 
said that the impression there was that Karl Haberlein was not 
living. 

if hasdne can supply addresses of the above, the Information De 
partment will be glad to receive it and forward it to the inquirer. 


Rosa RAIsA, 


“Will you kindly give me the information desired about Rosa 
Raisa, as follows: hen did Rosa Raisa first appear in New 
York with the Chicago Opera Association in opera, and did she 
sing here in 1918 or before?” 

Rosa Raisa appeared in New York with the Chicago Opera in its 
first season at the Lexington Theater, January-February, 1918. In 
1919, illness prevented her from appearing in the company’s New 


ork season. 
Dip Sue Leave? 


“Is Johanna Gadski still in the United States; if not when 
did she leave and where is she?” 


She is still in the United States. 


ALFREDO MARTINO’s Book. 
“Will you kindly inform me where I can purchase Alfredo 


ry , 


Martino’s ‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice? 


You can obtain “The Mechanism of the Human Voice” 
Alfredo Martino, 131 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


Is He Ricut on Wronc? 


“I have been taking lessons from a local professor for one 
year, three lessons weekly, but my progress is limited. The 
teacher is a bass and I am a tenor. My middle and low regis- 
ters are always in place, but I am never sure of my high notes 
unless they come out at their will. My teacher never tells me 
what to do to have them in place all the time, but tells me that 
I will be master of them soon. Sometimes I can sing in great 
shape with my eyes, ears and head vibrating like a thunder 
storm and sometimes again, when I am inclined to use the voice 
the same way absolutely without force, I am not allowed to do 
so by the teacher. He wants me to sing chest tones, dead and 


you me Sophie 


from 
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woody, without that Italian sob stuff. I do not understand 

how in the name of Leoncayallo anybody can sing ‘Vesti la 

giubba’ without intelligent sob stuff. Will you tell me if my 
teacher is right or wrong?” 

If often seems as if a teacher was inclined to make all voices into 
a replica of his own. To give an opinion of your teacher’s method 
as applied by you, it would be necessary to hear you sing. It may 
be that you are trying to go ahead too rapidly, for one year is a 
very short time in which to get a voice in a condition to be able to 
sing operatic arias with correctness. Simpler music to illustrate the 
exercises that are being practiced usually is as far as a pupil gets 
in a year, even for a longer time than that. To get a voice in 
good “shape,” up to the point where opera enters into the training, 
is a matter of several years. More haste, less speed, is surely a 
maxim to be observed in singing, but pupils like to go ahead rapidly, 
like to have something to sing to their little public that sounds 
“great,” and perhaps they blame their teacher more than is right. 
Of course your teacher may have given you Italian arias as a part 
of his method of teaching, for there are no two who teach exactly 
the same. Naturally a tenor voice should be free in the upper 
tones; if you have mastered the middle and low you ought to be 
able to develop the upper, and it may be that your teacher is going 
about it the right way. Certainly operatic arias seem much too far 
advanced for a student of only a year. 

You are in a city where there should be other teachers if you are 
not satisfied with the one you have. You also must have the op- 
portunity of hearing tenors of note, and, by listening to them, be 
able to tell where your “method” fails. You know that eight or 
ten years are not considered too long to give to the training of a 
voice for the opera, or other public work. Give up “sob stuff;” first 
get your voice right, then go ahead. But as long as you are with a 
teacher, try to follow the instructions given you and not mix in 
your own ideas; to give up the teacher and try another would be 
better than that. 


Wao Is tHE PUBLISHER? 


“Will you be kind enough as to inform me who 
compositions of the Russian composer Prokofieff. would like 
to obtain some of his compositions for the piano. I wish to 
thank you for the very valuable information you so kindly gave 
me recently,” 

G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd street, New York City, publishes Proko 
fieff's music in America. Your name and address have been sent 
to a number of the music publishers of this city, asking them to 
forward their catalogues of piano music to you. 


ublishes the 


Sidney Baldwin’s Activities 


Sidney A. Baldwin is very active in Newark these days 
with his several duties as director, teacher and organist, 
besides assisting Conductor Wiske with the Newark Fes- 
tival work. 

The “Liberty Chorus” of the L. Bamberger & Company’s 
Store gave its first concert on February 26 since Mr. 
Baldwin took over the conductorship, and sang “Who 
Knows,” Ball; “The Miller’s Wooing,” Fanning; “Dry 
Yo’ Eyes,” Landsberg; “Carmena,” Wilson, and the “Kerry 
Dance,” arranged by Mellet. Members of the chorus 
gave solo numbers. The chorus has two rehearsals a week 
and is making excellent progress. They sing for the em- 
ployees every Saturday morning. 

On Easter Day at his church, Mr. Baldwin will have 
six soloists assisting the choir. They are Florence Jacobus, 
soprano, and Mary B. Kincaid, violinist, both of Newark; 
James O, Boone, tener, J. U. Woodside, baritone, Edith 
Otis, cellist, and Anna Welch, harpist of New York City. 


4? 


The music to be rendered will be Lamare’s “’Tis the 
Spring of Souls Today,” Gounod’s “St. Cecelia” Mass, and 
Noble’s “The Risen Christ.” : 

On April 23, the choir under Mr. Baldwin’s direction, 
will give a concert in the Parish House of the Church 
(Christ Church of Bloomfield-Glen Ridge, N. J.) with the 
following artists assisting: Marguerite Ringo, soprano; 
J. U. Woodside, baritone, and James Gordon, cellist. The 
Ladies Octet of Newark will also assist. 





Roda Marzio Debuts as Gilda 


Roda Marzio, the young American soprano, had the 
compliment of a theater party which included Messrs. 
Papi, Moranzoni and Scotti, of the Metrépolitan Opera, 
end Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, who traveled all the way to 
Paterson, N. J., to hear her debut in the role of Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” at the Liberty Theater there, March 2. Miss 
Marzio has a voice of attractive quality and a most agree 
able stage presence. She sang Gilda’s music with intelli- 
gence and ability and was heartily applauded by an audi- 
ence that packed the theater. The performance on the 
whole was an excellent one. Archer Chamlee, tenor of the 
Scotti Opera Company, was the Duke, and A, Antola an 
acceptable Rigoletto. Carlo Paroni conducted, putting 
nuch life into the score 
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the, Cursig, Lauise Dunning, Originator, 8 West goth Street, New 
ork City. 

Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, io, July. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June at. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore. Portland, April 15; August 1s. 


N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Normal Class, June 15, 1920. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, July 1. 
Cara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas, 


Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
; ichmond, June. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 


exas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia Street, Tulsa, Okla. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 
TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Phillips University, Enid, Okla., June; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
ul 


y. 
Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago. New York City, Feb. 15; Chicago, I!l., April 1. 
Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth 


Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Minneapolis, February, and Chicago, March and July. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Waco, Feb. 16. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore 


Street, Dallas, Texas 


Harriet 


Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
allas, March 8, June 28. 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 


Texas. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind 
ndianapolis, Summer Class 
Isabel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan 
Wichita, Kansas, June 2 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth Street, Waco, Texas 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August a. 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
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Yvonne de Treville 
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POSSIBILITY OF MUSIC DEPARTMENT AT JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESENTS ITSELF IN FINE 
PERFORMANCE OF COLLEGE ORCHESTRA 


Musical Organization Collaborates with University for First Time at Commemoration Day Exercises—Musi- 
cians Enthused Over Outlook rT 


Baltimore, Md., March 1, 1920.—The event of the fore- 
most significance. to the musical world of Baltimore took 
place on Monday morning, February 23, at the Lyric The- 
ater, Baltimore, the event being the first public appearance 
of the John Hopkins University Orchestra in collabora- 
tion with the University, in an important University func- 
tion. The organization has given several public demon- 
ctrations of its capabilities since its foundation, but never 
before has it appeared as an integral part of the Uni- 
versity’s very self. The occasion was the Forty-fourth 
Commemoration Day. The president of the University, 
the Governor of the State, the mayor of the city, the 
orator, chaplain, trustees, alumnae and the faculty were 
among the assembled guests. 

The Orchestra was founded in January, 1919, by the 
Johns Hopkins Musical Association, to promote appre- 
ciation for good music in the University and community. 
The officers are; Edwin L. Turnbull, president; Frederick 
H. Gottlieb, vice-president; Prof. ‘Carl oe ‘Thomas, of 
the School of Engineering, secretary; Dr. Paul Eaton, of 
the School of Hygiene, treasurer; Ferdinand Cc, Smith, 
corresponding secretary, and the trustees : Dr. Goodnow, 
Professors Latane, Thomas, Robinson, Drs. Cullen, 
Brown, Major Gould, Messrs. Turnbull, Cahn, Gottlieb, 
Morgan and Wood, 

From small beginnings, the orchestra, under the able 
conductorship of Charles H. Bochan, has grown to its 
present size of eighty-seven members, drawn partly from 
members of the University and partly from outsiders. 
Seventy per cent. of the personel of the organization is 
composed of amateurs, men and women, and seventeen 
are professional musicians. A conception of the capabil- 


ities of this body of musicians may be gathered from a 
glance at the program offered: symphonic poem, Ye 
hae wo Bendel; the National Anthem, arranged by E 

Turnbull; andante from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
tape by Winthrop Phelps, of the Medical School; an- 
dante cantabile, Tschaikowsky, played by the strings; and 
“America,” at the close of the exercises, When one may 
truthfully add that such qualities as evenness and good 
balance of tone from each family of instruments, a 
marked unanimity of attack and equal precision in re- 
linquishing a tone or chord, together with artistic and 
musical shading, were distinctly noticeable, the promise 
of a bright and successful future seems certain. A word 
of congratulation is due to Mr. Phelps for his artistic 
work in the Mendelssohn concerto. 

There is one important point in connection with the 
University Orchestra that must not be overlooked. It 
may and possibly will form the initial step towards the 
foundation of a department of music in the University. 
The study of music in various forms has been part of the 
curriculum for many years in some of the leading Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the country, but Johns Hop- 
kins has been slow to recognize the value of this art. 
If the main object of the Johns Hopkins Musical Asso- 
ciation—to encourage and foster the appreciation of good 
music—be attained, and if the logical sequence of such 
appreciation result in the formation of a faculty of music, 
then the time and work devoted to the orchestra not only 
will be well spent, but the object achieved will be of in- 
effable benefit to Baltimore as well as to the whole world 


at large. 
W. G. O. 





KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
AND THE PIANO TEACHER 


(Continued from page 8.) 
teacher may have had little knowledge of keyboard har- 
mony and slight acquaintance with the joys and benefits 
of ear training. But he had learned to work, which is 
something that the piano students of the present know 
nothing about. 





No Drupcery—But Work. 

It must not be supposed from this emphatic indictment 
of the prevailing methods that I recommend a return to 
the faults of an earlier generation. Piano teaching will 
never again demand the drudgery that made the lesson of 
twenty years ago such a dreadtul thing for the average 
pupil, a circumstance that can only react to the ultimate 
advantage of that same person, the average pupil. For 
it must be admitted that the average pupil can not hope to 
accomplish great things at the piano, no matter how easy 
and attractive his task may be made for him. The most 
that he can hope is that his attainments may some day 
merit the mild compliment implied in the word “accom- 
plishment.” Even for the moderate artistic attainments 
which this word suggests, a certain amount of real work 
is required, however, and real work is something that the 
kindergarten methods do not contemplate. 

On the other hand, the pupil who possesses real talent 
suffers more from the modern methods than he did from 
the ancient ones. Real talent means first of all a great and 
rey eg love of music. Such talent was not discouraged 
by the tedious beginnings once so universally accepted as 
necessary. But a real talent is not impressed in any way 
by the childish beginnings now in vogue. All that they 
may teach except the carefully sugar coated technical in- 
formation which they must impart, is the natural heritage 
of true talent. Intuition, functioning through the sub- 
conscious mind, is the outstanding characteristic of the 
true talent. It needs only to be guided. It finds joy in 
any kind of work that pertains to music. But it will de- 
velop by work and not by play. To invite it to begin work 
by playing at work, to begin study by making a game of 
study, savors of impertinence; and it surely leads to 
carelessness and superficiality. 

I am aware that in suggesting that the salesman of piano 
methods for children dispense with his games, ribbons, 
musical blocks and what not, I also would deprive him 
of several good selling points. The inexperienced and un- 
informed in musical pedagogy are all for “the easy road 
te Rome,” and it is to the inexperienced and the unin- 
formed that he makes his appeal in the very nature of the 
case. But I contend that common sense is a fairly preva- 
lent mental possession, That a legitimate teaching method 
may be devised, in fact has been devised by any number 
of expert teachers, which avails itself of all the advantages 
of modern pedagogy without sacrificing one of the ancient 
virtues that made for thoroughness and habits of work. 
The idea of the imitative beginning, the utilizing of the 
pupil’s musical experience acquired in daily life, the listing 
and grading of teaching material, the detailed instruction 
in its application—all these things are new and definite 
and practical, and they suffice to interest any “prospect” in 
any “method,” trade marked or otherwise. 

One thing, at least, these new methods have in common 
with all the methods that have gone before. They are 
perforce distinguished by their faults rather than by their 
virtues. For their virtues they share with the whole musi- 
cal world. But their faults are their own. 


Macbeth to Go Abroad 


Florence Macbeth, the American coloratura soprano, who 
has scored personal successes with the Chicago ra 
Association both in New York and in Boston, opened a 
two months’ concert tour on March 15 at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The tour will take Miss Macbeth practically to every state 


in the Union. 
Miss Macbeth’s itinerary follows: March 16, Rochester ; 
arch a Pontiac, Ill.; March 24, 


March 18, Peoria, IIL; ] 
Detroit, Mich, ; March 26, Pine Bluff, Ark;. April 1. Port- 








land, Ore.; April 6, Fort Collins, Col.; April 8, Sante Fé, 
N. M.; April 9, Albuquerque, N. M.: April 12, Bisbee, 
Ariz.; April 14, San Diego, Cal.; April 15, Los "Angeles, 
Cal.; April 16, Hollywood, Cal.; April 19, Long Beach, 
Cal.; April 20, Fullerton, Cal. ; April 23, Reno, Nev.; April 
26, Laramie, Wyo., and April 29, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The rest of Miss Macbeth’ s tour is now being arranged 
by her concert managers Winton and Livingston. Miss 
Macbeth plans a trip to Europe and arrangements are being 
made for her appearance in London (where she scored 
her first big success and was heard by Campanini), Paris, 
Monte Carlo, Rome and other large cities. 


Blochs at Aeolian Hall, March 20 


Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch will give their next piano 
dnd violin sonata recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, March 20. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 
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(Continued from page 6.) 
performance of this uncannily difficult part by Nora Pis- 
ling-Boas apparently filled all the requirements. Singers 
with such musicianship are rare. 


“In Acatn, Out AGAIN.” 


It would seem that one’s cup of modernity were full 
for one day, but the announcement of a “composition 
evening” of a young Danish composer, Rud Immanuel 
Langgaard, at the rooms of the Berlin “Secession,” led your 
correspondent to follow the scent for more novelty. We 
got novelty, but at what a price! 

Berlin is a queer town. It appears to be the Mecca 
for every would-be genius of Europe, probably because 
it has the most long-suffering and gargantuan musical 
public in the world. Here, after a day’s music-making 
so copious and varied that no one need have gone un- 
satisfied, several thousand people crowded into a picture 
gallery filled with the most ‘gory nightmares to hear a 
concert of an unknown Dane, The experience was unique. 
Against a background of pictorial anatomy—presumably 
secessionistic—a large white lady stood and made faces, 
as she omitted sounds which aside from their extraor- 
dinary volume in no wise seceded from the conventions 
established by the school of Carl Bohm. The long- 
haired, languishing genius who accompanied on a large, 
wide-open grand piano, thereupon wrung from the pa- 
tient instrument a series of what he called “Ghitanjali” 
(after Tagore), which sounded like bad Schumann with 
the pedal held down. It was frightful. We fled out into 
the foggy and very miserably lighted Kurfiirstendam and 
felt like one awakened from a nightmare. I don’t know 
whether the Berlin Secession is as modern as its name 
sounds, but I am warned for all time against music con- 
sidered modern by painters. 


Scuituncs’ “Mona Lisa.” 


The Berlin Opera, under its new intendant, Max von 
Schillings, appears to be settling down to the new condi- 
tions imposed by the socialistic régime with the mimimum 
loss of artistic prestige. Schillings is apparently the logi- 
cal man for the place. Tall, handsome, polished, he looks 
the successful diplomat rather than the successful musi- 
cian. That he is both, seems to be borne out by the 
course of events. 

A few days ago, for the seventy-oddth time, his “Mona 
Lisa” was given, under his direction. In a previous let- 
ter I have given an outline of its text. Musically its 
merits are uneven, but they are, fortunately, arranged to 
present a steady rise in quality to the end. There are 
strong situations, handled in the manner of the contempo- 
rary “veristic” Italians, often with fine results. If the 
text of the work were translated into Italian, it would 
be difficult to prove its Germanism, except by the hand- 
ling of the orchestra and the choral ensembles—which, by 
the way, are the weakest feature of the opera. There is 
a very beautiful, short, but passionate love scene, and the 
heroine has a fine solo scene at the beginning of the 
second (last) act. Barbara Kemp is the ideal interpreter 
of this role, Both vocally and dramatically her art is at 
the pinnacle of its development, and in her department 
she undoubtedly stands alone. To move an atdience to 
tears in an opera is certainly a rare achievement. Bar- 
bara Kemp does it in this very role. Her Salome is 
said to be unmatched, and in the great Wagner roles she 
has at present no rival in Germany. To hear her sing 
Isolde’s “Liebestod,” as I did recently in Amsterdam, is 
an experience. 

But, to return to “Mona Lisa.” There is, as well, a 
fine scene in which Mona Lisa’s husband (splendidly sung 
by Cornelis Bronsgeest) shows the famous portrait and 
is driven to distraction by the mystery of the smile. And 
there are two exciting dramatic climaxes—when the hus- 
band locks Mona Lisa’s lover into the cupboard to suffo- 
cate, and later, when the heroine takes the same terrible 
revenge on the husband. The orchestral delineation of 
chese emotional crises is altogether worthy of the com- 
poser of “Oedipus” and “Witches’ Song.” 


ON wITH THE DANCE. 


One of the improvements due to the initiative of Schil- 
lings at the opera is the recently inaugurated ballet re- 
form, which is being further touched upon by Prof. 
Oscar Bie in a special article on the recent development 
of the dance in Germany. 

Heinrich Krdller, of Munich, has been especially en- 
gaged as “ballet doctor.” Two little ballets staged by 
him—“Klein Ida’s Blumen,” music by the Danish com- 
poser Paul von Klenau, and “Silhouetten,” music selected 
from Schubert, Délibes, Auber and Rubinstein—are quite 
the most charming ballets I have seen in Germany. The 
Russian ballet, Isadora Duncan and Jacques-Dalcroze, 
have planted a seed here that promises to bear some really 
pleasant fruit. The first of these ballets is based on a tale 
of Hans Christian Andersen and Klenau, one of the prom- 
ising young modernists of the North, having supplied 
charming, colorful, impressionistic music for it. The 
“Silhouettes” are wholly conceived and executed by Krél- 
ler. There are five separate dances. At the beginning of 
each dance the figures appear before an illuminated screen 
as silhouettes and move rhythmically. Then they ap- 
pear on the lighted stage, against a dark background, and 
dance. The best numbers are waltzes by Schubert, exe- 
cuted by five dancers, and the dance scene “Spielmann 
und Kinder,” to music by Auber. There is so little of the 
old ballet in this—either conventionally or technically— 
that it strikes one strangely in an opera house. It is 
a breath of fresh air that is most welcome. Such inno- 
vations under the old imperial régime would have been 
unthinkable. Which reminds me—we sat in the front 
row of the erstwhile imperial box—now called “Fremden- 
loge.” The price of these seats—for those who pay— 
amounts to less than a dollar at the present rate of ex- 
change. One wonders if the Kaiser would buy a seat if 


he could. 
Cesar SAERCHINGER. 


De Tréville to Appear in Costume Recital 


Yvonne de Tréville is to appear in her new costume 
song recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, April 1o. 
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She will be assisted by Claude Warford, who will ac- 
company his own as well as other songs on the program. 


Ruth Kemper, the young violinist, who has played very. 


often with Mile, de Treville during the past year, will be 
the violinist on this occasion, being accompanied by Lou 


As all of the artists appear in the various costumes of 
the epochs represented by the primadonna’s songs the 
pictures will probably be as attractive as the music. 


TORONTO MALE CHORUS’ ANNUAL 
CONCERT A NOTABLE EVENT 


Organization of 200 Voices Does Highly Creditable 
Work; May Go on Short Tour—Max Rosen’s 
Gifts Acclaimed 


Toronto, Can., March 6, 1920.—The fourth annual con- 
cert of the Toronto Male Chorus, under the leadership of 
Ernest R. Bowles, drew an almost capacity audience to 
Massey Hall on the evening of March 4. The chorus has 
about 200 voices of excellent quality, and, being admirably 
balanced, sang with distinguished freedom and ease, with 
most commendable attention to shading, and clean cut 
enunciation. In fact, the writer cannot recall so good a 
chorus of men’s voices hitherto in Toronto, nor one so 
flexible and well trained. 

Signal successes were made of Alfred Dard-Janin’s “The 
Voices of Harmony”; Frederic Field Bullard’s splendid 
war song of the cavaliers, “Nottingham Hunt”; Burleigh’s 
“Deep River,” sung by request, as the chorus achieved 
great success with this number last season; R. Genee’s 
humorous “Italian Salad,” which had to be repeated, and 
Friml’s effective “The Beautiful Ship from Toyland,” with 
bass solo sympathetically rendered by H. Ruthren McDon- 
ald. Mention might also be made of Mr. Bowle’s arrange- 
ment of a song written by the president of the chorus, J. 
B. Hutchins, which also received a refined presentation. 

There is a well defined rumor here that the male chorus 
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may be heard in New York before very long, as a short 
tour to several Eastern cities is contemplated. 

The soloist assisting was the brilliant American violin- 
ist, Max Rosen, and he, like Heifetz, Seidel, Elman and 
others emanating from New York, achieved a triumph, He 
draws a beautiful, rich and eloquent tone from his violin, 
phrases like a master, and has an almost impeccable tech- 
nic which is ever used for true artistic ends. His chief 
number was the concerto by Saint-Saéns—unfamiliar to 
most people here—which was performed with impressive 
dignity, and arrangements by Kreisler, Franks, Joachim, 
Auer and Wilhelm), in all of which he displayed magnifi- 
cent qualities, W. O. 


Leopold Heard at David Mannes School 


An interesting piano recital was given by Ralph Leopold 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 10, in the concert hall 
of the David Mannes Music School, 157 East Seventy- 
fourth street, New York, which was attended by a repre- 
sentative audience of good size. 

Mr. Leopold opened the program with “toccata and 
fugue” in D minor, Bach-Tausig, in which his virility and 
musicianly insight won admiration. This was followed by 
two rhapsodies—F sharp minor and C major—by 
Dohnanyi; “Sonetto del Petrarca,” No. 104, Liszt, as well 
as Debussy’s ballade and “Dance.” As closing numbers 
the artist played two Grainger works—“Colonial Song” 
and paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s “Flower Waltz.” His 
work was sincerely applauded. 

Following the recital Mr. and Mrs. Mannes entertained 
with an afternoon tea, 


Fuleihan to Give Second New York Recital 

Anis Fuleihan, the young Syrian composer-pianist, 
whose debut was a successful event of last fall, will come 
forward in a second piano recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, March 26, when another group 
of his own compositions based on Oriental themes will be 
featured with more conventional numbers by Weber, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. 





MAE BONNETTI 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 


Management 
FLECK BROTHERS 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr. CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 
Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. For Terms and Dates address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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SAN CARLO OPERA DRAWS 
CAPACITY HOUSES IN LOS ANGELES 


Fine Gallo Productions Lauded—New Violinist, Amy 
Neill, Enjoyed as Philharmonic Soloist—Saslavsky 
Trio Pleases in Initial Concert—Mana-Zucca 
Entertained—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 1, 1920.—All last week there 
was abundant melody in Los Angeles, principally operatic 
ind symphonic, and this week promises to be a continua- 

tion of the same 

lhe San Carlo Opera Company has richly deserved the 
line patronage it is enjoying, for the array of singers is 
unusual in quality; the orchestra is good and so far the 
performances have been exceptional and uniformly well 
reese nted 

Alice Gentle’s Carmen is a wonderful triumph of con- 
ption and she gives a fiery tempestuous character to 
the cigarette girl. Her singing is very beautiful and she 
vill doubtless give fresh and new presentations in the two 
in which she 1s to appear this coming week, 
Marcella Craft also gave new angles of vision to well 
known characters, her original version of the poor un 
happy Madame Butterfly being entirely different from the 
accepted ones of other singers. The fame of Miss Craft's 
artistic singing and her great histrionic ability are well 
known to Californians, but she has not been heard in 
grand opera in this, her own home, and enthusiasm over 
her appearances runs high Her rendition of Violetta 
in “Traviata” this week is being looked forward to with 


reat anticipation 


An exquisite portrayal of Mimi in “Boheme” was that 
given by Queena Mario, artless, young, realistic and sung 
with a voice of much beauty. Especially well done was 
the death scene in the final act. Giuseppe Agostini was 
an excellent Rodolfo, Mario Valle, a handsome Marcel, 
and Pietro Debinsi was obliged to repeat the famous song 
of the coat. Musetta was cleverly done by Rosina Zotti, 
whose singing is purely Italian in style. To enumerate 
each one in all of the performances would be difficult, but 
it is certain that big audiences will be in order for the rest 
of the local appearances of the company and that a longer 
stay would be appreciated. 

New VIoLinist AT PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The popular concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Washington's Birthday introduced to Los Angeles a new 
violinist who, it is predicted, will go far forward in the 
ranks of women violinists. She is Amy Neill, who played 
the Bruch concerto in G minor in a masterly fashion, with 
fine tonal quality, taking the fast tempos with the ease of 
a veteran. 

At the next popular concert of this orchestra, another 
woman celebrity, Mildred Marsh, pianist, will make her 
first American appearance in public. 

SasLavsky Trio PLeAses IN INiTIAL CONCERT. 

The Saslavsky Society of Chamber Music, which he ~m 
mentioned before by this correspondent, gave its initial 
formance last Monday evening with splendid success. he 
concert was considered the best of any yet given, a result 
which is easily foreseen, when such artists as Alexander 
Saslavsky, May McDonald Hope and Axel Simonsen are 
the originators. 


Notes. 

Mana-Zucca is still enjoying Southern California and is 
much entertained. Grace Wood Jess acted as her 
hostess last evening. Mrs. Jess gave a morning program 
before the pupils of the Marlborough School for Girls 
on Friday morning, delighting her enthusiastic young audi- 
ence with her quaint folk songs and charming voice. For 
one of her encores she sang Mana-Zucca’s “Big Brown 
Bear” with immense success, This clever song was also 
sung by John Smallman’s pupil, Jessie Gibbs, at the first 
artist pupils’ recital. 

The second recital by pupils of John Smallman and 
Vernon Spencer was given on Thursday evening, when a 
rd interesting program was presented by Florence 
Gleason Davis, pianist, and Ewart Williams, tenor. 

Olga Steeb, a Los Angeles artist, who has won distinc- 
tion abroad and in the East, will be a coming Philharmonic 
soloist. Grace Freebey’s “Wind Songs” are to be sung 
at the next meeting of the Harmonia Club. 

Leo Godowsky, Jr., who occupies one of the first violin 
chairs in the Philharmonic Orchestra, will go East at the 
ciose of the season to finish the patents on his latest in- 
vention—a plan which provides for direct colored photo- 
graphing. 

Henry Svedrofsky, violinist, one of the importations of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, is another of the new musi- 
cians to establish a home here. He will shortly be heard 
as soloist with the orchestra. Mrs. Svedrofsky was also 
a professional violinist before her marriage. 

Quite recently Percy Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey” have been added to the Philhar- 
monic library. J. W. 
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GRASS VALLEY CONCERT BAND 
PREPARING FOR SUMMER CONCERTS 


Organization the Winner of Annual State Fair Prize 

Grass Valley, Cal., February 25, 1920.—The Grass Valley 
Concert Band is practicing diligently, preparing for a 
number of concerts to be given during the coming summer 
months. The band is led by Harold evel Grass Valley 
is very proud of its band, which has always won the prize 
am band contests at the annual state fair at Sacramento, 


Larce AupIENCE ATTENDS Epwortn LraAGue BENEFIT. 

The Epworth League gave a benefit concert at the 
Methodist Church, Thursday evening, January 20, before 
a large audience. The program consisted of vocal and 
instrumental numbers by Gertie Gregor, C. Berriman, Alice 
Quick, Fleta Restorick, Oakley Johns, Ester Topp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crowell and Mr. Lindstrom. 

L. or A. F. Presents Musicar Procram. 

The Lodge of American Foresters presented a short 
musical program at Foresters’ Hall, Wednesday evening, 
January 19. The program was given by Messrs Johns, 
Crase, Thomas, Carthew, and Morgan. 

Younc PIanist’s ABILiry SURPRISES. 

Miss M. Hocking, who is only thirteen years of age, 
surprised a large audience when she appeared as pianist 
at a public entertainment at the Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, January 15. She displayed excellent musicianship 
and thoroughly adequate technic in the numbers offered. 
On the program were also vocal solos by Reta Fuller, 
Vineta Jones, Lavern Crase, and John E. Thomas, and a 
violin solo by Marjory Crouch. 

Farm CentER Gives CONCERT 

The members of the Peardale Farm Center held a musi- 
cal entertainment at the Peardale Hall on Saturday 
evening, February 15. Funds were recently raised to 
purchase a piano for the Grass Valley Farm Center, which 
has been installed and is available for Farm Center com- 
munity gatherings. ‘ 

The musical program was as follows: piano solo—Mrs. 
McAlmond; piano duet—Lavina La Duc and Bernice 
Bendorff; piano solo—Mrs. E. A. Bolster; vocal solo-— 
Jessie La Duc; quartet—Mrs. F. C. Bierwagon, Mrs. 
Bolster, Margaret Sontag and Miss McAlmond, and vocal 
solo—Mr, McAlmond. 

W. H. Crase Passes Away. 

W. H. Crase, one of Grass Valley’s foremost vocalists, 
passed away Wednesday morning, February 11, and Grass 
Valley has thus lost an excellent musical leader. Mr. Crase 
was one of the best known singers of this city, possessing 
a strong deep bass voice and, for a number of years, he 
was a member of the Congregational Church Choir. His 
services were in great demand in all musical circles. Mr. 
Crase was a member of a local quartet, and also appeared 
as soloist frequently. His loss will be keenly felt. 

Mr. St, MAry’s ProGRaM PLEASES, 

An excellent musical program was given for the benefit 
of the girls’ basketball team at St. Cecilia Music Hall of 
Mt. St. Mary’s on Thursday evening, February 19. In 
addition to several choral numbers, the program included 
selections by Ivy Van Etten, Dorris M. Hulsemann, Rose 
Toohey and Marie Kennedy. L. B. M. 


EL SEGUNDO HAS ITS-OWN | 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT COURSE 


Arne Nordskog and Colin Campbell Score in Initial 
Concert of the Season 

El Segundo, Cal., February 23, 1920.—The season’s first 
concert of the El Segundo Philharmonic Course was given 
on the evening of December 20, by Arne Nordskog, tenor, 
and Colin Campbell, pianist, in joint recital. Although 
the audience was not as large as it should have been, it 
was a most enthusiastic one. Mr. Nordskog, who was 
heard here for the first time, opened with a group of 
Gitz-Rice numbers and H. T. Burleigh’s “Were I a Star,” 
which was beautifully sung. Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ 
Through” was well done by the singer and the audience 
gave its hearty approval of this little gem, which Mr. 
Nordskog says he is using on all of his programs. In 
the “Crying of Water,” by Campbell-Tipton, he showed 
Mezzo- 
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the power that he had seemingly held in reserve or that 
was not needed in the lighter numbers and proved beyond 
a doubt that he was a tenor of the first rank. Katherine 
Glenn’s “Twilight” also came in for its share of enjoy- 
ment, being most heavily applauded. 

Colin Campbell gave as his part of the program groups 
of Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Debussy and Ravel com- 
positions, and the reception that was accorded him left 
no doubt as to his standing with his audience. He was 
compelled to give several encores and then the crowd 
would have liked more. D. L. 


CIVIC COMMITTEE IN SANTA 
BARBARA OFFERS CONCERT COURSE 


New Organization Presents Los Angeles Symphony as 
First Attraction—Lazzari Charms in Philharmonic 
Recital—Hoben Interprets “Konigskinder”— 
Marie Morrisey Heard in Novel 
Program—Notes 

Santa Barbara, Cal., February 22, 1920.—A civic music 
committee has been organized in Santa Barbara, which 
includes Mrs. John Hopkins Denison, chairman; Mrs. 
Alexander C, Soper, secretary; Samuel Ilshey, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Mrs. Charles Hinnan Graves, Mrs. 
George Whitelaw, Mrs. Cary Weston, David Gray, Harry 
L. Brainard and Dr. Henry L. Stambach. This committee 
arranged its program for the season to include artists of 
high rank. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was to have given the first 
recital on January 10, was unable to come, her appearance 
heing postponed until later in the season. The first event, 
therefore, was the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert on February 3. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolf Tandler, gave great pleasure and satisfaction to the 
large audience in the interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s first 
symphony, which is not so well known here as are the 
later ones of this composer. Versei, the young Hungarian 
pianist, played the Schumann concerto in A minor. On 
Saturday afternoon preceding this program, Dr. Alexander 
Kall gave an explanatory lecture of the compositions 
played by the orchestra. 

The second recital, on February 17, was given by two 
Chicago artists—Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, and Mary 
Cameron, pianist. The program throughout was marked 
by the thoughtful musicianship which characterized the 
opening number, the Cesar Franck sonata in A minor. 
Both these artists have beauty of tone and refinement of 
imagination. During their stay in Santa Barbara, Miss 
Neill and Miss Cameron gave private recitals for Arthur 
E. Bingham, Mrs. George Owens Knapp and Mrs. James 
Hobart Moore. 

PHILHARMONIC Course PRESENTS LAZZARI. 

Carolina Lazzari contralto, who sang in recital, January 
30, as the second event of the Philharmonic Course, is 
beautiful and sympathetic in voice and personality. Her 
tone is rich and full and her musicianship is marked. 

Hosen INTERPRETS “KONIGSKINDER.” 

Mrs. Stephen Gates was the soloist at the second of 
Sydney Francis Hoben’s opera recitals, early in February. 
The opera interpreted was Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder.” 
Mr. Hoben’s first interpretation was of Puccini’s “El 
Fabano” at El Encanti, on January 22. Before the inter- 
pretation, Mrs. Frederick L. Emerson, of New York, sang 
a group of songs, one of these, “Ave Maria,” being a 
Hoben composition, for which the violin obligato was 
furnished by Mr. Van der Voost. 

Marte Morrisey Deticuts in RECITAL. 

An interesting recital was that arranged by Ralph H. 
Paulin, at Recreation Center, January 22, in which Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, and Harold Lyman, flutist, were the 
contributing artists. Miss Morrisey has a lovely voice and 
a charming personality. The recital proved novel and 
pleasing. 

Notes. 

Chauncey Olcott sang in the Irish comedy, “Macushla,” 
on Saturday, January 24. 

Mrs, William R. Kearney was leader of the Music Study 
Club meeting for January 10, the subject being Scandina- 
vian composers, 

At the installation of officers at Magnolia Lodge of 
Masons, February 10, a pleasing musical program was 
given, to which Mrs. Virgil Canada, Mrs. Alfred W. 
Hazen, Gillah Barnett, Fred Swan and Douglas A. Norm- 
ington contributed much appreciated numbers. C. K. D. 


Young Folks’ League Aids Infants 


Under the auspices of the Young Folks League for Aid 
to Hebrew Infants, a gala concert will be given in the 
Winter Garden Room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 21, at 3:30 p. m. The concert 
will be under the direction of James F. O'Neil, of 
Brooklyn, who will present the Musical Association, an 
organization composed of the following artists: Manuel 
J. Carvalho, baritone; Sarah A. O’Neil, dramatic soprano; 
The New York Solo Quartet (J. Edgar Gray, bass; Edward 
W. Marshall, baritone; Charles Floyd, tenor, and Joseph 
Hess, tenor); Winifred Gaynor, contralto; Dorothy 
Zamzok, “Vocal Dainties”; James F. O’Neil, Irish-Ameri- 
can lyric dramatic tenor, and Sally Zamzok, pianist and 
accompanist. An excellent program of operatic arias, 
American standard songs and Irish ballads has been ar- 
ranged, and a large attendance is expected. 


Flora Goldsmid at Hotel Astor 


Flora Goldsmid, the American soprano, appeared as solo- 
ist at the forty-fifth anniversary celebration of Bathiah 
Lodge No. 10, United Order of True Sisters, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Sunday evening, March 7, on which 
she sang several operatic arias and songs. After singing 
the well known aria from “Sonnambula,” the audience 
went wild with enthusiasm and insisted upon added num- 
bers. —_— 
March Concerts for Pasquale Amato 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is making a hurried Southern trip to fill concert 
engagements in Atlanta and Savannah, Ga. Kitty Beale 
is Mr. Amato’s assisting artist. 
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John Hand Lives Up to Reputation 


The Pacific Coast Musical Review carried the appended 
splendid tribute to the art of John Hand, the American 
tenor, in its issue of Saturday, February 7. As the ar- 
ticle tells its own story in no uncertain terms, no further 
comment need be made on the part of the Musicar 
Courier. 

JOHN HAND AROUSES ENTHUSIASM IN OAKLAND. 
American Tenor Exuipits Fine, Frexiste Voice 
Sincs Witn Taste, RerineMENT AND 

De.icutrut Enuwnciation. 


By Alfred Metzger 

John Hand, the distinguished American tenor, made his first ap- 
pearance in the Bay cities at the Oakland Auditorium on Friday 
evening, January 30, in the presence of an enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Hand is one of those artists who readily demonstrate that there 
are singers in this country who attain artistic distinction without 
coming to us by way of Europe. Mr. Hand is not altogether un- 
known to those of us who keep informed of musical progress. His 
triumphs with the Society of American Singers of New York have 
not entirely remained hidden from us. But it was gratifying to 
personally convince ourselves of Mr, Hand’s justification for the 
distinction accorded him in the musical world. 

In the last week's issue we already published his program, and 
there only remains for us to say that whatever had been printed 
about him prior to his appearance among us was based upon facts. 
His voice is unusually clear, flexible and pleasing. His phrasing is 
judicious, refined and individual in style. His enunciation is 
extraordinarily clear and distinct, making it possible to understand 
every word he sings, and his programs are compiled with a view 
to please both the more serious music lovers as well as those whose 
ears are not yet attuned to the higher form of vocal art, 

Mr. Hand, in addition to his artistic faculties, possesses a most 
gracious personality and is decidedly courteous to his audience, 
without losing any of the dignity one is accustomed to witness in an 
artist. He is one of the most enjoyable artists who have recently 
been added to the concert stage. 

The concluding number of the program consisted of the final act 
of “Carmen,” in which Mr. Hand was assisted by Emilie Lancel. 
Mr. Hand had an opportunity to display his operatic craft and did 
so in a most convincing fashion both from the histrionic and vocal 
standpoint, The “Je t'aime encore” was handled in excellent style, 
both as to vocal rendition and as to acting. Jose’s preceding pas- 
sionate appeal was sung with an ear to its melody and a mind to its 
meaning. 


DisTiInGUISHED 
AND 


Little Anita Malkin Astounds as 
Soloist with Chicago Orchestra 


Little Anita Malkin, eight years old, has achieved the 
distinct honor of being the youngest soloist to appear with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, having been selected as soloist for the children’s 
concert given on Thursday afternoon, February 12. Little 
Anita, though the daughter of the orchestra’s principal 
cellist, Joseph Malkin, is a violinist, and so greatly did 
she charm her listeners in the Rode E minor violin con- 
certo that she was compelled to respond to an encore— 


ANITA MALKIN, 
Violinist. 


the Beethoven minuet, which she had to play twice. The 
competent music critics of Chicago wrote of this young 
and very gifted violinist as follow: 


Measured in years, Anita Malkin is eight years old, but in im- 
perturbability she might have been five times that age. Without 
doubt she was the least concerned of any of those who took part in 
the proceedings. 

When as she appeared on the platform, curtsied to the audience, 
lifted her violin to her chin on began to play, the faces of the 
members of the orchestra, with varying degrees of excitement de- 
picted, began peering around from behind their stands to watch her. 
As for her father, who had been playing in the concert up to that 
time, he left the stage and did not come back. 

But she played the first movement of the Rode E minor concerto, 
with its melodies, its rapid notes, its trills and its octave passages, 
and curtsied again to the audience and to the orchestra, apparently 
as unconcerned as though she had been entirely alone instead of 
playing te an audience of 2,600. In was goo laying, firm, as- 
sured, with good intonation and something of an idea of expression. 
For a child of her age it was a wonderful exhibition. 

The audience did not even allow her to leave the stage. Conduc- 
tor Frederick Stock announced that she would play the Beethoven 
minuet in G for an encore, which she did, to quite as stormy ap- 
plause as before. This time she disappeared down the passage way, 
to be called back over and over again, always with her slow smile, 
her curtsy and her own leisurely dignity. Finally she played the 
minuet over again, 

Little Miss Anita will undoubtedly in good time face many more 
audiences, for she has the germ of a big talent. She will never 
have companions on the stage with more evident anxiety for her 
success, or confront patrons more enthusiastic in their applause than 
on this, her highly felicitous debut. 

She was by far the hit of the performance.—Chicago Journal, 

The soloist of the day was little eight-year-old Anita Malkin, the 
daughter of the violoncello soloist, Joseph Malkin, and a pupil of 
Alexander Zukowsky. 
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She displayed a remarkably pronounced sense of rhythm and a 
clear appreciation of theme and phrase. She has a sturdy surety of 
bowing, too, 

Miss Malkin made a very decided hit, with seven recalls, and she 
was obliged to give an encore, a Beethoven minuet, to the satis- 
faction of her public 
_ The little lady shows the earmarks of careful and judicious tutor- 
ing, and is a promising child.—Chicago American, 


She made a distinct hit with all the children in the audience. She 
played the first movement of the Rode concerto for violin very pret- 
tily, with a clean technic and a certainty in the rhythm which must 
have delighted her father’s heart. Her poise was admirable; and 
the people both old and young enjoyed her playing so much that she 
had to give an encore, the Beethoven minuet, and then repeat the 
encore. She sqvences to me to be about eight, and she played with 
the absence of self-consciousness that is one of the charms ot 
youth.—Evening Post. 


_ Anita Malkin made a decided hit with her precocious and musically 
interesting rendition of the first movement from the Jacques Rode 
violin concerto, Her clean technic, her musical taste and her rhyth- 
mic sense give promise of decided musical gifts. 
She was perfectly at ease with the colleen back of her, and 
went through the work like a much older performer.—Daily News. 


She won a surprisingly large, warm tone from her instrument, and 
played with a clarity, a precision, a purity of intonation, and a 
“feel” for the musical phrase which were as exceptional as they 
were admirable.—Chicago Tribune. 


This poetry, inspired by Anita’s playing, appeared in 
B. L. T.’s column of the Chicago Tribune: 
To A. M. 
(Aet. 7.) 
When first your little bow you drew, 
I was amazed to see you there, 
A tiny mite, calm, debonnair, 
With cunning ringlets in your hair, 
And face unspoiled as morning dew. 


As your clear tones precise I heard, 
I thought to see some one of years, 
With raven hair (in need of shears), 
And used to moving crowds to tears; 
But no; instead, a leery bird! 


Oh, I would give a month of heaven, 

Anita child, to hear you pla 

When I—how soon!—am old and gray, 

And then with pride to point and say: 

“I heard her play Beethoven at seven.” 
P 


Alda—a Queen in Song, Beauty and Dress 


Frances Alda left New York immediately for a con- 
cert tour upon the completion of her season at the Met- 
ropolitan on March 3, and was heard a few days later at 
Charlotte, S. C. That she completely captivated her 
hearers with her superb art and charming personality is 
clearly shown in the following press notice culled from 
the Charlotte Observer of Saturday, March 6: 


Brilliant, beautiful, glorious in the art of song, and marvelous in 
gowning, Mme. Frances Alda last night demonstrated for the second 
time before a Charlotte audience her premiership in the art of ver- 
satility of song, charm of personality, and smo Shon of mind and 
spirit as one of the world’s greatest singers and most winsome per- 
sonalities, That she is the most beautiful woman and most charm 
ing in personality to sing before a Charlotte audience was the tribute. 
ina word, laid at her feet last night when she appeared in a charm- 
ing program at the city auditorium under the auspices of the 
Queens College Alumnae. * To say that Mme. Alda is an 
artist with all that the word implies is just tribute to her ability. 
There is no singer who combines so many talents and such attrac- 
tiveness of personality as Mme. Alda. She is one of the most beauti- 
ful women on the stage today, and there is that about her that com- 
mands the admiration, respect and appreciation of her audience. She 
was marvelously gowned last night in an under dress of an orchid 
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tone, with an over dress of crystal and pearls. Her jewels were fit 
for royalty. She was every inch a queen, in song, beauty and dress. 
ils 


As a singer she has mastered the finest deta’ 


of song, her dic- 


tion, style and atmosphere being charming. She is a star of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of song. Her voice is not only marvel- 
ous in beauty, purity of tone, power and volume, but there is a fresh- 


ness about it that is charming. 


in her voice. It is perfect in regi 
musical and distinctive in musical 
The program was characteristic o 


There is absolutely not a stale note 


sters and in style is charmingly 
ersonality. — 
the versatility and charm ye 


singer. There were three suites of songs, and the Aria “Un bel di, 


from “Madame Butterfly.” 


There were repeated and rapturous encores. Each selection of 
the evening showed to rare advantage the richness, resonance, 
heights and depths of her wonderful voice. Each suite, with all its 
suggestiveness in music and individuality setting, was presented by 
her the great singer with a trueness to setting and interpretation 
that emphasized brain to interpret, as well as voice to charm, 

To many the second brace, with its differentiation of countries 
as themes was the gem of the evening. To others the final brace 
was the best. All was the perfection of song, tonally, and of art, 
in delivery. As the very last encore Mme. Alda sang a darkie song. 
‘The Ark Is a Moving and I’se A’gw’n Home.” It brought down 


the house. 


And nothing could have been more exquisite than her way of 


singing “Mighty 


k’ a Rose” which was one of the many encores. 


No singer has ever more thoroughly charmed a Charlotte audience 


than Mme. Alda. 


*She had a wonderful accompanist, Erin Ballard, a talented Ameri- 
can girl with exquisite Titian coloring and notable grace. Her 
technic, her a and sympathy with the singer were notable char- 


acteristics of 
throughout the evening. 


er art as accompanist. 


She played without notes 


Washington Enjoys Berkshire Quartet 
The accompanying press criticisms would indicate that 
the critics of Washington, D. C., were duly responsive 
when the Berkshire String Quartet played in the capital 


city on January 16: 


_ The quartet, composed of Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Emile 
Ferir, viola; Jacques Gordon, second violin, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
violoncello, played the Beethoven quartet in A major, opus 18 No. s, 


and Goosens’ phantasy quartet, No. 12. The 
was well-nigh flawless in tone, 


eethoven number 


ensemble and shading, and the 


phantasy was enchanting.—Washington Post, January 17. 


The Berkshire Quartet is one of the most evenly balanced quar 
tets Washington has heard, for so often a single instrument domin- 
ates such a group. It is a really perfect ensemble, perfect in detaii 
and quality, as well as in sympathy.—Washington Times, January 17 


_ Its playing is remarkable for its flawless tone, ensemble and shad- 

ing. The members of the quartet were given every opportunity to 

display their my: the second number being particularly difficult 
€ 


in execution and t 


sages, were especially well done. 


wary 17. 


feats of technic particularly in the muted pas 


Washington Evening Star, Jan- 
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Hippodrome Concert, October 26, 1919 


EVENING WORLD. 
Josef Lhevinne showed much 
ef his old power and fire. 
TELEGRAPH. 
Helen Stanley scored with sig- 
nal eclat in the Letter Scene 
from “Eugen Onegin.” 


; TRIBUNE. 

His playing seemed to lack its 

old time verve and brilliance. 
EVENING SUN. 

Helen Stanley was not at that 
best of which she is capable in 
the Letter Scene from “Eugen 
Onegin.” 


Rose Austin, Song Recital, October 26 


EVENING MAIL. 
A big voice with a_ possible 
leaning toward the dramatic . 


EVENING WORLD. 
Her voice is agreeable but not 
of great power. 


Ralph Leopold, Song Recital, October 26 


EVENING POST. 

The Bach-Tausig toccata ani 
fugue in D minor were played 
with all the clarity of voices and 
massive building to tonal climax 
which this work demands. This 
was followed by a very fine per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's 
“Variations Serieuses.” 


Ottillie Schillig, Song 


AMERICAN. 
She disclosed a soprano of rare 
beauty, resonance and warmth. 


SUN. 
Everything except the high 
tones was well forward, smooth, 
resonant and agreeable. 


EVENING SUN. 
Possibly nervousness urged 
him to the use of a touch some- 
what too harsh in the Bach 
Tausig toccata and fugue in D 
minor and Mendelssohn's “Vari- 
at.ons Sericuses.”’ 


Recital, October 27 
TRIBUNE. 
Her voice neither in power 
nor in beauty of timbre pos- 
sesses anything of a remarkable 


mature... 
AMERICAN. 
It is a voice of rich and mel- 
low timbre, especially in the 
upper medium. 


Lotta Madden, Song Recital, October 27 


HERALD. 
Her lovely tone and _ the 
smooth, even style... . was 


most effective in . 


“Faust,” Society of Ameri 


AMERICAN, i 
Miss Craft offered an irresisti- 
bly ingratiating portrayal of 
Marguerite. 
EVENING GLOBE. 
Never before did she sing the 
music so well. . . she sang 
last evening with grace and ex- 
pressiveness. 
EVENING JOURNAL. 
Miss Craft, in a number of 
ways, was possibly the least sat- 
isfactory person in the cast. 


SUN. 

Francis Maclennan (as Faust) 
was youthful in appearance and 
sang with a good quality of 
voice, with fine intelligence and 
an eamivelly oe diction. 


Her singing of the “Jewel 
Song” had not the necessary 
agility for the florid music. 


EVENING GLOBE. 
Her production of tone might 
be freer and in point of style 
her singing is sometimes at fault. 


can Singers, October 28 


EVENING JOURNAL. 
Her Marguerite was a mass of 
patent artificialties. 


TIMES. 

Miss Craft has not at present 
the beauty of voice or the vocal 
expertness to cope with the 
music of the part. 

EVENING POST. 

The Faust of Francis Maclen- 
nan was hardly adequate in sing- 
ing and action to the demands of 
the other principals. 

EVENING WORLD. 

Francis Maclennan was too 
staid in appearance and ponder- 
ous in voice for the old philoso- 
pher transformed into a romantic 
young lover. 

EVENING POST. 

Miss Craft was especially suc- 
cessful in the garden scene, with 
its “Jewel Song.” 


Rebecca Davidson, Piano Recital, October 28 


TRIBUNE. 
She has a high order of 
technic. 


SUN. 
Her technic did not admit of 
clarity or a nice distribution of 


accent. 
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John O. Stewart's Views on “How to Sing” 


‘ Norfolk, Va., January 27, 1920. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Your editorial in the issue of January 1, 1920, on “How to Sing” 
has interested me to such an extent that I am tempted to submit 
my views on the subject. 

Beautiful voices, like beautiful women, are a product of nature, 
or, in your words, “Beautiful voices are born.’’ Beauty in tone of 
voice, as in beauty of face or figure, creates the same impression on 
the mind, although these impressions are received through different 
senses, the first t sours the ear, the second through the eye. 

Without question, the greater the beauty of voice, the more pleas- 
ant is the impression created in the pac | To sing as to speak is 
to use the voice as a medium to express mental impressions, and 
the more sincere and earnest the singer or speaker may be, the less 
conscious will he be of the physical part of voice production; con- 
sequently, under these conditions the true natural quality of the 
human voice will be reflected. Whether it be of beautiful texture 
or not is after all a matter of personal taste. 

ery truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun O. Srewarr, Jr. 


“To America” 


213 West 7oth Street, New York City. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In these troublous times, when all of us have need of as much 
patriotism as we can muster, it is pleasant to note the enthusiasm 
and ardor of two American women-—Minna Irving, etess, and 
Rose Villar, composer—whose inspiring anthem, “To America,” is 
one of the noteworthy achievements this period. The song de- 
serves a permament place among our national music, and ought to 
be officially accepted for public performance, as it will prove to be a 
perennial source of inspiration to our young folks—the prospective 
citizens of the United States. 

(Signed) Ciara A. Korn. 


“Vocal Opera” 
284 Leloyd Avenue, February 3, 1920. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I noticed in your last number an article entitled “Vocal Opera’ 
that seemed to me very much to the point. The remarks therein 
might be expanded into quite a volume, as I regard the matter, and 
an interesting volume too, because the subject is one that vitally 
concerns the welfare of opera in the future. 

I think you are right in considering the voice a most important 
thing in such performances, and that in reality the orchestra should 
relinquish its symphonic character to a degree and give the most 
beautiful of instruments a chance. Such a proceeding would be no 
backward step, but, only the correction of what has become more 
and more an artistic as well as physical mistake. The human voice 
is limited of necessity and should never be forced. Neither should 
the battle be merely to the strong or to the one who best makes 
himself or herself heard. The instrumental must yield to the human 
instruments by all rights of artistry, and courtesy as well. 
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In some ways we have progressed not very differently from the 
standard example, the crab. 

Instead of gentle harpsichord we have the pianoforte with accent 
too often as indicated, and here comes Berlioz writing a tremendous 

on instr tion and ing it up with an earsplitting band, 
enough to rouse the defunct from their tombs, And even Wagner 
is not guiltless of grandiose and thunderous effects. 

What would Mozart or even Schubert say of such overwhelming 
fortissimi? Would we hear any murmurs of “exaggerated’’ or 
“noisy” or would they welcome it all with absolutely unstopped ears? 

It is just as well to bear in mind that music and noise are not 
always closely related, some composers and pianists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

At the same time let us remember that opera commenced to de 
cline when the singer had his or her own way to the limit. I refer, 
of course, to the exaggerated coloratura or florid style of the Italian 
school, represented be Rossini. and sundry. 

Jagner did a great work for us in emphasizing the words of the 
opera. With him it became no longer a trivial entertainment, 

Your article is an important one, I think, although brief. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Cuartes H. Barrey. 





Third Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


At the third Frederic Warren ballad concert, at Aeolian 
Hall, Monday afternoon, March 22 at three o'clock, 
Marjorie Squires and Olga Warren, Anton Asenmacker, 
Herbert Dittler, Graham McNamee, Frederic Warren, and 
at the piano, John Warren Erb, will appear in a program 
of arias, songs and ballads by Messager, Tosti, Donizetti, 
Carissimi, MacDowell, Chaminade, Keel, Densmore, van 
der Stucken, Raff, E, Walter Kramer, Nevin, and duets 
and trios of Scotch folk songs with violin and cello 
arrangements by Beethoven. 


Greta Masson—“An Artist, Not Just a Singer” 


When Greta Masson sang recently in Winnipeg, she was 
paid, perhaps, one of the greatest compliments of her 
career—which is saying a good deal. After the concert 
was over, the singer was approached by Dr. Ralph Horner, 
Doc. Mus., who exclaimed earnestly: “You are a great 
artist, Miss Masson. I thought you were just a singer.” 
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MUSIC 


: M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“Nobody Knew,” Song, by Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Too short—only two stanzas, two pages of printed music—but 
a gem; the singer will long for more of this music to sing, for it 
has beauty of melody, with a certain pensive tenderness impossible 
to describe. It has to do with the lover’s last parting, such as 
most of us experience sooner or later, usually sooner, and breathes 
utmost devotion to the memory of her who was once all of life. 
It begins softly, slowly, with musical accents coming just where 
they belong; then follows an impassioned interlude, expressing an 
emotion too deep for words. The second stanza begins like the 
first, but leaves the previous melody, climbing higher and higher, 
reaching fine climax on the word “good-bye,” then descend’ng, 
wistfully, to the last words “Nobody knew, not even you, Nor I, 
nor I!” Variety of harmony, fitting the hands well, melody of 
simplicity, this song reaches even finer popular appreciation than 
the composer's well known “Values” and “The Want of You.” All 
expression marks are in plain English; good idea! For three ranges 
of voice, in three keys; compass a ninth (one note over an octave) 


“Nancy’s Answer,” Song, by Laurie Briers 


A definite want is felt by all singers for bright encore songs, 
such as will interest audiences, following more serious music, and 
this song will fill that want. It is three pages long, with range 
from low D to high E, and although the tempo is not marked, it is 
meant to be sung in deliberate style. It tells of meeting a little 
maid with blue eyes, and the que ry as to her name. “Why, Sir, 
my name is Nancy,” quoth she. “No other maid e’er roused my 
fancy,” says he to her; “wilt wed me?” 

“She seem'd so shy, I asked her why: 

I'm sorry, Sir, you tarried; 

O please go ‘way, you must not stay, 

Because, you see, I’m married!” 
for the voice is sweet and graceful, 
in outline, with every deference shown the text 
entirely natural and unaffected, and sure to please any 
it has the element of romance and unexpected ending; 
love to be surprised! 


“A What-You-May-Call,” Song, by Victor Young 


It would seem the house of Witmark feels the lack of appropriate 
encore songs, for here is another, more of a nonsense-song than 
“Nancy’s Answer,” but equally bright and effective. Describing 
nonsense is difficult, as the man said who told about sleeping in a 
bed that was buggy; “but as I had the nightmare, I simply hitched 
the mare to the buggy and drove away’ Better quote this 
fine little song: 
“If I were a tumtetumtummetumtoo, 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
I would rest in the shade of a tru-le-la-loo, 
And play 
On a thing-er-ma-jig.” 
‘talking’ fashion, distinctly, with mobile expression, this 
sang is sure to make a hit, for there is plenty of variety and sudden 
contrast in it, including a snatch of a funeral march. Range from 
G. second line, to F sharp, top line. The composer wrote the lyric, 
which may be one reason why both words and tones fit so perfectly. 


“I Would Weave a Song for You,” Song, by Geoffrey 
O’Hara 


A very taking, ively kind of a love-song, Katharine Adams, the 
poet, saying she would “Weave a song for you, of sun and cloud 
and storm, | of singing birds and rushing winds and sea-sands gleam- 
ing warm, It is dedicated to Edna Beatrice Bloom. The music 
runs along in lively tempo, with an accompaniment largely im short 
arpeggios. The second stanza tells of butterflies and glow-worms, 
with light and staccato accompaniment. The stanza three is of an 
other mood and musical method, saying: 

“All the beauty of the world and that of dreams come true, 

I would fashion into a song and sing at last to you: Ah!" 
This music is in real lover-fashion, with outbursts of feeling and 
high notes, attaining climax on high B flat. Smashing chords end 
it. Range from low E flat to high B flat 


G. Schirmer, New York, Boston 

“Under the Wattle” and “Finis,” Two Songs, by Pietro 
Floridia 
Who knows wot a “Wattle” is? “Rods or twigs woven together,” 

says the dictionary; thank you. Dr. Webster! This song, playful, 
sung jokingly (so hard to do in English), tells of the lover who 
wants to know why a wattle won't do as well as mistletoe, for a 
certain purpose. (There are folks who don’t need even a wattle). 
She says: 

“Since you are here, I do not know why— 

Wattle should not do!” 

A staccato accompaniment much of the time, flitting passages on the 
kevboard, the song is unique, and should be effective if sung daintily. 
“an Maggie Teyte,”’ says the dedication, Range, low D to high F 
sh a 


somewhat Scottish 
and its articulation, 
audience, for 
people dearly 


The music 


Sung in 


a recitative or spoken song, words by Walter 
touching various keys; dedi- 
Listen 


inis”” is solemn, 
Savage Landor, with darkling chords, 
cated to Francis Rogers, who will sing it well if anyone can. 
to the misanthropic poet: 
“I strove with none, for none was worthy of my strife, 
Nature I lov’d, and, next to Nature, Art. 
I warm’d both hands before the fire of life! 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart!” 
The last line says “whispered,” immediately following a FF climax 
on the word “life.” Range, low A sharp to D, fourth treble line. 


“Petites Roses” (Tiny Roses), Song, by H. A. Cesek 


This song, provided with both English and French text, is a Spring 
song, of graceful melodic outline and simple harmony. Range, E 
on first line to high F sharp. 


“A Song of Apple Gathering,” Reverie (for Medium 
Voice, with Piano Accompaniment), Poem by Gor- 
don Bottomley, Music by Franklin H. Bishop 


This song, marked “not too slow,” is a serious lullaby of marked 


merit, Range, low A flat to high F. 
“Bohemia,” One Step Song, by Ethel Broaker 


It is a good sign when such a firm as the dignified house of 
Schirmer gives attention to printing = music, such as this 
rag-time “Bohemia,” lyrics by Louis eslyn, for such publishing 
acknowledges the importance of the lighter music in the world, 
music which leads to liking for more and of higher standard. We 
cannot, all of us like only the classics, or the ultra-moderns; a be- 
ginning is made with this ear-tickling, rhythmic one and two-step 
music, and when it has the merit of “Bohemia” it is worth while. 
The song advises that if one searches the universe over, he’ll find 
no land like this, but— 

“Into Bohemia let's steal away, 
Happiness there we will find, 
Changing the night-time to glorious day, 
Leaving our sorrows behind. 
The music is spontaneous, piano and voice both having the melody 
with considerable modulation, and a title-page in startling colors of 
a young woman-person who wears red, green, blue, yaller hair and 
a roguish smile, dancing the while. A_ purple background, with 
white letters, completes the inventory of front-page colors. This 
mad is, however, too thin to be well! 


“Fuji-Ko,” Japanese Intermezzo, for Piano, by Harry 
Rowe Shelley 


The cover-page says “Piano music for the drawing room,” and 
lovers of Jap will find this piece exceedingly characteristic. Shelley 


March 18, 


is a cosmopolite, a travelled man, who probably knows Japan, and 
this music echoes the Far East, containing many hints of the yellow 
men, It is an easy piece, in E major, with a trio in C, a series of 
consecutives fifths running through the bass. 

“Impressions de New York,” for Piano, by Enrique 


Soro 
Six pieces of 


1920 


entire originality, mostly based on the extreme 
modernistic school, in which unrelated keys and intervals abound. 
They consist of “Longing,” “Homesickness,” “Coquetry,” “The 
Bells,” “Exotic Dance” end “Sentimental Serenade.” As a general 
thing, they are very difficult to play, many flats and accidentals be- 
ing numerous, but all the music lies well for the hand, has dis- 
tinet tlavor, and will be enjoyed by those who seek the unusual. 
“Longing” takes in the entire Be Bes y in rapid sixteenths, six 
flats, ending sotto voce. “Homesickness’’ shows the composer's 
fondness for chromatics, a melody of ascending half-tones starting 
it. Big climax and diminish to a soft ending follows. “Coquetry” 
is fine; it is a scherzo-like, rather natural piece - four sharps, 
and many pmonliiee chords, mostly light and graceful, ending with 
a bang! “The Bells” must surely be the chimes of “Gene Church, 
with splendid imitations of this effect, “overtones” and all, high up 
in the treble, and continuing later in the bass; it ends as it be 
with the high chimes, a definite pianistic imitation of the real thing. 
“Exotic Dance” is based on the Debussy “whole-tone’’ scale, with 
so many accidentals that the composer has wisely omitted any key- 
signature. “Sentimental Serenade’’ is entirely reasonable music, 
with a likable melody on the high keys, repeated in octaves. A 
one who is looking for piano music not too extremely “futuristic’’ 
and has a technic capable of playing grade five or six music, will 
enjoy these pieces. 9 


Six Melodious Pieces for Piano, by L. Leslie Loth 

These little pieces are for beginners, about grade two, consisting 
of “My Wish,” “Story Teller,” “Mountain Daisies,” “A Night in 
June,”” “Vacation Time” and “Bagpipe.” Staccato and legato pas- 
sages abound, and each little piece echoes well the character of its 
title. - are marked with the fingering and some have the pedal 
indicated, 


Twelve Concert Preludes and Fugues, for Piano, by 
Horace Wadham Nicholl 


The particular prelude and fugue under consideration is op. 31, 
No. 8, in F sharp minor. It is really a prelude and double ugue, 
with counterpuint at the octave, twenty- -five pages long, of exceed 
ing difficulty, only for serious musicians, be they pianists or listeners. 
The composer is known as an extremely learned musician of Eng- 
lish birth, who has written more or less successfully in all manner 
of forms-—-operas, symphonies, overtures, organ pieces, piano music, 
cantatas, all have ceme from his prolific pen. This prelude and 
double fugue starts with an imposing theme of chromatic nature, 
in the bass, with tremendous chords, double notes a-plenty, always 
thundering out this chromatic theme, until it reaches a slow section 
in five flats. This, too, works up, reaching a cadenza on page 1o, 
particularly of double notes, followed by an andantino, dying away 
to four pppp’s. As to the fugue, this cannot be described, exceptin 
to say that it is four-voiced, is based on the opening phrase a 
the prelude, and that every imaginable device of the skillful theorist 
is played to make it interesting. It is beautifully printed; dedi- 
cated to Josef Hofmann, 


John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
London 
“Love’s Pilgrimage,” Song, by Mana-Zucca 

Albert Rifkin is the poet of this taking, four-page, bright song. 
He tells about love coming laughing over the hills, because the 
summer came. Birds, roses, the snows, the seas, all come within 
his ken, until toward the close— 

“Love came trembling into my heart. 

And caught the linnet’s call that echoed there, 

And found the sea and the rose that mem’ry keeps for me, 

And Love is happy, and Love is free, and Love is Lord of all!” 
As usual with Mana-Zucca, she fits the music to the text closely; 
being both singer and pianist herself, her music is essentially prac 
tical, tuneful, effective. For high, medium and low voice. 


“Deep in the Heart of Me,” Song, by John Barnes 
Wells 


This is a deeply sentimental song, the verse by Ruth Guthrie 
Harding, moving on in pretty tunefulness, only two pages long 
The composer has made considerable reputation as composer of 
humorous songs. and it is new to find that he can write with feel- 
ing as well. The piano part plays a counter-melody part of the 
time, and the entire sentiment is that of devotion. Foolish picture 
on the title-page; no one could love such a lookin’ female! For 
high and low voice. 


“A Thousand Years Ago” and “Magic Moon of Molten 
Gold,” Two Songs, by R. Nathaniel Dett 


” text by Frederick H, Martens, is a song of 
a silver bracelet, when Memnon in the dawning sang. It tells of 
nards and balsams bland, the dust of Libyan sand, “before the 
Legions came that way.’ With the mood of long, long ages ago 
established, to music of strangely haunting type, declaimed, sung, 
chanted and forceful piano part, it arrives at this stanza: 
“Yet tender yearning still may hang 
Its dreams upon the gaud you wore, 
And see you lovely as afore, 
When Memnon in the dawning sang!" 
Only for an intellectual, temperamental singer and an e wally able 
pianist with range from D below the treble staff to high h A fia 
*‘Magic Moon” is so big in outline that it almost needs an A. a 
to support it. It begins andante, tranquilly, in the movement of a 
harcarolle, with long sustained low G (second line), then sustained 
C above, finally to sustained high F, telling of the “loves of old.” 
Some nine pages of this sustained effect is followed by an_ agitated 
part, returning to the sustained tones, which is the peculiar char 
acteristic of the entire song. Finally it goes to sustained high G 
and A flat, all the while accompanied by chords of varying har- 
monies. Martens is the author of the text, and the range of the 
song is from low E flat to high A flat 
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ENTIRE OPERA CAST FROM 
WELL KNOWN VOCAL STUDIO 
ENGAGED FOR CAPITOL THEATER 


George W. Stewart, Producing Manager, Secures 
Joseph Regneas and His Singers for Fine 
Performances at New York Motion 
Picture House 


“Producing Stage Director” is the official cognomen of 
William G. Stewart at the beautiful “largest theater in 
the world,” the Capitol, his special job consisting of put- 
ting on condensed operas. That this has been a success is 
evident from the large attendance simultaneous with the 
new departure. In the course of a few weeks there have 
been given “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” “In a Persian 
Garden, ” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” This 
week is “Irish Week,” and will be followed by “Pagli- 
acci”; then Floridia’s “Paoletta” (produced originally in 
Cincinnati several years ago) after which Humperdinck’s 
“Haensel and Gretel” will be most carefully staged. Nu- 
merous and varied are “Billy” Stewart’s duties, for he 
not only stages the operas, but hears singers daily, and 
when interrupted by the present writer was busy in giving 
a vocal lesson to a well known American tenor, intent 
upon his “putting over” enunciation in the the vast 
theater. All the operas pre sented there are given in Eng- 
lish, and for this Mr. Stewart is qualified in_ superlative 
degree, for he was eminent in the old Castle Square Eng- 
lish Opera Company, and was Henry W. Savage's right 
hand man for many years. 

“Yes, we shall certainly utilize the big opera stars in 
due time,” said Mr. Stewart, “for everything points that 
way. “We have a symphonic orchestra of seventy-five 
men, a splendid chorus of fifty, made up of experienced, 
reliable singers, many of them formerly holding solo po- 
sitions, but—it is a big but—they must all sing their roles 
in English. Most of the grand opera artists learned roles 
in the language in which they were originally written, 
but that will not go here.” 

“What is the difficulty in singing in English?” queried 
the scribe. 

“None, only custom, habit, and the nonsensical assump- 
tion that English did not sound as well as French or 
Italian. In our big auditorium it is a problem to ‘put 
over’ distinctly in any language, but it can be done, as 
proven by Irene Williams, William Robyn and others. We 
print the story of the operas on our bill, but we want the 
words of the opera sung so that everyone may under- 
stand them.” 

“I have heard something about a Mana-Zucca opera; 
what about it?” was next asked. 

“Correct! She obtained from me a libretto, got to work 
on it, and on her return from California (she is now 
touring there) we will put it on.” 

“Also, it is rumored that you have engaged an entire 
cast for the production of ‘Haensel and Gretel’ from a 
certain teacher’s studio, is this a fact?” 

“It is an absolute fact, and Joseph Regneas is the 
teacher, every singer being one of his pupils. Perhaps it 
would interest you to know how this came about, so here 
goes. Regneas and [| starred together, not so many years 
ago, in grand opera in English in New York City, in 
“Meistersinger,” “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Flying 
Dutchman,” “Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust” and 
other operas. (The writer has heard many a Mephis- 
topheles for the past forty years, but that of Joseph Reg- 
neas lives in the memory.) So when he told me he had 
put on “Haensel and Gretel” in its entirety in the Maine 

woods last September, followed by a similar production 
in his studio last winter, I ‘smelt a mouse.’ Regneas told 
me he could condense the opera into forty-five minutes. 
I had confidence in his judgment, and made a date with 
him to hear it at his studio. I was so impressed with the 
facility and ease of the performance that on the spot | 
engaged the entire Regneas cast. Like crazy King Louis 
of Bavaria with the Wagner operas, Regneas put on the 
opera with me as audience, with costumes, action and 
lighting effects. The excellent technic and clear enuncia- 
tion of the Regneas singers, their fresh young voices and 
acting ability all made a hit with me, and I prophesy great 
success for them.” 

“You are certainly doing much for American singers, 
and for any and all singers who are capable of singing in 

(Continued on page 57.) 





Middleton Again Active After “Flu” Attack 


Arthur Middleton’s attack of “flu,” which put him 
out of the singing business for a few weeks in Febru- 
ary, is now happily a thing of the past, and the popular 
American baritone is exceedingly busy filling engage- 
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ments and winning his customary triumphs. Within 
the next month or so Mr. Middleton will be heard in 
Akron, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Buffalo, N, Y.; Springfield and Chicago, Ill.; Appleton, 
Wis., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


Emile Sauret Dies in London 


Emile Sauret, the violinist, died suddenly in London on 
February 12, just before a rehearsal of a concert at which 
he was to play. Sauret was born at Dun-le-Roi, Cher, 
France, on May 22, 1852. His musical education was ob- 
tained at the conservatories of Brussels and Paris. His 
violin teacher for a while was the famous De Beriot and 
he worked at composition with Jadassohn. He began his 
public playing when a mere child, appearing through 
France and Italy and in Vienna and London. In later 
life his career as a soloist took him all over Europe 
and he came to America for his first tour here in 
1872, returning again in 1874-76 and 1876-77. He 
was also active as a pedagogue, being professor of 
violin at Kullak’s Academy, Berlin, 187-90, at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, from 1890 to 1903, and at 
the Chicago Musical College, 1903 to 1906, when he re- 
turned to Europe and had taught there privately ever 
since, being settled in London since 1908. He also kept 
up his activities as a soloist. He was made honorary 
member of the Royal Academies of Music in London and 
also in Stockholm. Teresa Carrefio was his first wife. 

He wrote numerous compositions for his favorite in- 
strument, but was probably best known for his textbook : 
“Gradus ad Parnassum du Violiniste.” His most recent 
work was a set of six violin pieces, dedicated to Theodore 
Spiering, his colleague at the Chicago Musical College, 
the manuscript of which was not received in this country 
until after his death had occurred in London. They will 
be published by Carl Fischer. 


Schipa Off for France 


Tito Schipa and his party sailed for Havre today on the 
S. S. France, to fill engagements in Spain and France 
which were contracted before he came to America—at the 
instance of the late Cleofonte Campanini. After the sea- 
son which is being given abroad mainly for Schipa, he will 
go to Naples, where he will spend the summer months 
at his villa near Cressi with his family. Schipa’s father, 


Enrico Schipa, a merchant in Naples, is eighty-four years 
old and still active in business. He is the head of the es 
tablishment of Schipa & Martino, exporters of olive oil 
and similar commodities. Schipa’s family besides consists 
of his mother, brother and sister. He plans to tour south 
ern Italy with his family in a new automobile which he 
ordered built by the Lancia Company before he left home 
for the States. The car, as he explains, is the last word in 
comfort, will seat nine people comfortably, and has all the 
modern appliances that go to make one enjoy traveling by 
motor. Schipa will bring the car back to America with 
him in September, 


Diaz’s Sunes Dates 


During the month of March, in addition to liis manifold 
duties at the Metropolitan Opera House, Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, appears in New York concert engagements 
three times, as soloist respectively for the Friends of 
Music, the St. Cecilia Society and the Schola Cantorum 
(second appearance this season). Mr. Diaz will also ap- 
pear in Boston with the Apollo Club, and give a recital 
in Hollidaysburg, Pa., and Utica, N. Y. After the At- 
lanta opera season he will appear in recital at Hartsville, 
S. C., and as soloist at the Indianapolis and Louisville 
Festivals. 


Alice Verlet tein 


Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano, has re 
turned to New York, having completed a concert tour 
through Wisconsin, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Nova Scotia, Connecticut and parts of Canada, covering 
sixty-five appearances in all. Mme. Verlet is devoting 
much time and study to the interpretation of songs by 
American composers, including Cadman, MacDowell, 
Henry Hadley, etc. A song by Victor Young called “I 
Met You” has been used so egy hn that the singer 
will make a record of it for the Edison Company. Her 
program on this recent tour also included French and 
Italian numbers as well as English, and her artistic sing 
ing and charm of manner won appreciation everyhere. 


Alice 


Selby C. Oppenheimer Moves 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, the San Francisco manager, has 
announced the removal of his offices to the Foxcroft 
Building, suite 312-14, 68 Post street, near Kearny, 
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Augusta, Ga., February 16, 1920.—Morris Clark, of 
New York, gave an interesting lecture here Sunday after- 
noon on the history and present status of Jewish music, 
before an audience composed of both Gentile and Jewish 
music lovers. Mr. Clark’s lecture was illustrated by Mme. 
Julienne, at the piano, and vocal solos rendered in most 
pleasing style by Etta Donen, a young soprano of this 
city. Her enunciation of the ‘ancient Hebrew folk songs 
was remarkably clear and her rendering of “Eli Eli” was 
replete with feeling. Another artist of this city who ap- 
peared on the program was James Punaro, violinist, who 
played two Mendelssohn numbers and won much well- 
deserved applause. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, February 25, 1920.—Paul Althouse, as- 
sisted by Isaac Van Grove, pianist, was heard here in 
recital on February 24, under the auspices of the People’s 
Musical Course. Mr. Althouse opened the program with 
the ever popular “Celeste Aida” and followed it by a group 
of songs containing “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; 
“Yearning,” Moret; “Duna,” McGill, and “There Is No 
Death,” O'Hara. There were two other groups of works 
by Caceini, Scontrino, Duparc, Fourdrain, Dunn, Grey, 
Cox and Ward-Stephens. Mr. Van Grove was heard in 
two Liszt numbers, Granados’ “Marche Oriental” and 
Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnol, Both Mr. Althouse and 
his assisting artist were well received and the evening was 
ene of distinct pleasure. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., February 25, 1920.—The Ten- 
nessee State Federation of Music Clubs, of which Mrs, 
John Lamar: Meek of this city is president, is planning an 
extension campaign to begin the last week in March. The 
various music clubs of the State will be visited and an in- 
vitation to membership in the State Federation extended. 
The National Federation is fostering the movement. Mrs. 
Meek will have charge of the work in east Tennessee, Mrs. 
Henry Lupton and Prudence Simpson Dresser, of middle 
Tennessee, and Mrs. W. J. Hon, State treasurer, will con- 
duct the campaign in the western part of the State. The 
State board will hold a meeting with Mrs. Meek on March 
18, when plans for holding the convention in Memphis, this 
spring, will be formed, 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Compositions of Roy Lamont Smith, Chattanooga com- 
poser, formed the basis of the program given by the Mac- 
Dowell Club at the home of Mrs, O. P. Darwin last week. 
Many of Mr. Smith’s songs are appearing upon the pro- 
grams of well known artists. Among the numbers sched- 
uled by the local club were “The Meadow Lark,” played by 
Ellen Coolidge; “Keltic’ and “Oriental” dances, Mrs. 
Darwin; song, “My Wee Bird,” Mrs. Paul Moross; violin 
solo, “Norwegian Legend,” Mrs. Chester Richmond, and 
piano solo, “Love Song,” Mrs. Howard Smith. A paper 
on the life of the composer, who was a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, was read by Susie Glover, 

Plans for community singing upon a larger scale are 
being fostered by the Chattanooga Music Club, of which 
Joseph O. Cadek is president, in collaboration with the 
Community Services under Director Robinson. The Billy 
Sunday Tabernacle will be used for the sings and all or- 
ganizations have been asked to co-operate. Acting with 
Mr. Robinson and Professor Cadek are Mrs. J. L. Meek, 
Mrs. Morris Temple and Mollie Kayanaugh. 

The Music Club program presented in the Court House 
Auditorium, Monday evening, was one of the most popular 
musical events of the present week. Ruby Norton played 
the Magic Fire music from “The Valkyrie” and “Onward 
Over the Steppes,” by Schytte; Casriel Kreis, a young vio- 
linist, pupil of Cadek Conservatory, played the Schubert- 
Marcosson “Ave Maria;” Mrs. J. L. Meek sang Reinecke’s 
“Spring Flowers” with violin obligato played by Professor 
Cadek, and two Schumann numbers were rendered by Pro- 
fessor Cadek—sonata in D minor and “Evening Song.” 

Josef Rosenblatt, Hebrew cantor of New York, was 
heard in recital here on Tuesday evening at the Taber- 
nacle, in the interest of the new Hebrew school. Stuart 
Ross was his accompanist. 

The music department of the Chattanooga Woman’s Club 
met with Mrs. Harry Miller this week. 

Cumberland, Md., February 19, 1920.—Paralleling its 
commercial position on the map, Cumberland fast is be- 
coming also a musical center of no mean circumference. 
A week-end of grand opera, February 13 and 14, and a 
concert by operatic stars, February 16, closed a brilliant 
pre-Lenten musical season, 





The grand opera was Creatore’s, and as an initial per- 
formance “Aida” was given with an excellent cast, evenly 
balanced, supported by a fine orchestra, under Creatore’s 


baton. Agnes Delorme in the title role, Henrietta Wake- 

field as Amneris, Inzerillo as Rhadames and Greek Evans 
as the king of Ethiopia, scored individual triumphs, while 
the ensemble brought forth hearty appreciation from the 
audience. “Lucia,” ever popular in Cumberland, was even 
mote so in the hands of Ruth Miller, whose rendition of 
the difficult soprano role, was a real pleasure, vocally and 
histrionically. Ferretto was an admirable Henry and 

Sciarette’s Sir Edgar will long be remembered as a real 
musical treat. The closing night “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci” were given. In the former Miss Delorme 
not only sustained the impression she made in “Aida,” but, 
as Santuzza, she scored even greater success. Dorothy 

Vilzer as Lola, Margherita Gentile as Lucia, Carlo Castro 
as Turiddu, and Guiseppe Interrante as Alfio completed a 
well chosen cast. In “Pagliacci,” Inzerillo’s Canio was 
excellent, and proved that in voice and action he had a 
latent fire, not exhibited in the “Aida” role. Then again, 
Greek Evans as Tonio was perhaps heard to better ad- 
vantage than as Amonasro. These two artists gained 
much by having been heard twice. Marian Veryl, the 
Nedda, has a pleasant personality and sweet voice. Beppo 
and Silvio were taken care of by Amadeo Baldi and 
Interrante, who added much to the real enjoyment of the 
opera. 

An interesting recital was recently given by Helen Sher- 
man Yorke, assisted by Wadsworth Provandie, baritone, 
and Marion Lina Tufts, accompanist, under the auspices of 
Fort Cumberland Post of the American Legion. The audi- 
ence was probably the largest “concert” audience ever as- 
sembled in the city, and the well selected program was 
enjoyed by every one present. Miss Yorke’s personal tri- 
umph was assured after her rendition of the “Traviata” 
aria, “Ah, fors e lui,” with which she began, but in “Caro 
Nome” the young coloratura soprano did her most effective 
work. The daintiness and pure enunciation which she gave 
to “The Lass with the Delicate Air” made that well estab- 
lished favorite a gem of new ‘beauty, and the contrasting 
shades in “The Brownies” and “Villanelle,” “Solvejg’s 
Song” and Tosti’s “Neopolitan Folk Song” met with 
marked appreciation on the part of the audience. The 
duets from “The Barber of Seville” and “Rigoletto,” given 
by Miss Yorke and Mr. Provandie, were sung with a dash 
and finish showing the operatic training of both. Mr. 
Provandie has a flexible baritone with technic to meet 
such arias as that of “Figaro” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” which he sang with much skill. In the “Sword 
of Ferrara” and “Caro Mio Ben,” he appeared to excellent 
advantage, and made a decided “hit” with the “Pagliacci” 
prologue. Miss Tufts’ ability as accompanist was soon 
recognized by the audience and she shared with the vocal- 
ists in the curtain calls. The concert had as its patronesses 
those interested in the city’s music, art and civic welfare. 
Several social functions were given in honor of Miss 
Yorke. 

Dallas, Tex., February 17, 1920.—On February 4, an 
interesting concert was given in City Temple by the Dallas 
Male Chorus, and Paul Althouse, American tenor, in joint 
recital. The several chorus selections, given under the 
capable direction of David Ormesher, proved very pleasing. 
and the “Nun of Nidaros,” Protheroe, sung by the chorus 
and Mr. Althouse together, was one of the most effective 
programmed numbers. Mr. Althouse won much applause 
and responded to encores after each of his groups. Per- 
haps his finest offerings were the “Celeste Aida,” Verdi, 
and two Ward-Stephens songs, “The Supreme Adventure” 
and “Christ in Flanders.” It is always a treat to hear the 
splendid singing of Mr. Althouse. At the next concert 
of the Male Chorus, in March, Lucy Gates will be pre- 
sented. 

Oscar Seagle appeared in City Temple, February 6, 
under the management of E. G. Council, and gave a pro- 
gram ranging from old classics, through modern French 
works, on down to negro spirituals. Mr. Seagle excels 
particularly in French songs, and his refined and intelli- 
gent reading of a number of these was much enjoyed. 
He delighted also with the spirituals and sang many en- 
cores to them at the close of the program. Mr. Seagle 
has many friends and admirers in and near Dallas, as well 
as some excellent pupils, as he has previously appeared 
here a number of times. 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
in joint recital, February 9, attracted a capacity house to 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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“Monsieur Beaucaire,” the Messager-Tarkington roman- 
tic light opera, continues to fill the house at every per- 
formance. New York has been accredited with a craze 
for comic opera of the lightest sort, with show girls and 
dancing, generally monopolizing any effort of musical ex- 
pression. But this record of “Beaucaire” would seem to 
save us from the imputation, and prove that one is capable 
of appreciating the beauties and melodies of this high class 


operetta. 
* * * ? 


“Happy Days,” at the Hippodrome, is celebrating St. 
Patrick’s Day by adding special dances in the Flower 
Scene. 

* * * 

Here are more celebrations! “Buddies” 
performance at the Selwyn Theater, and “Wedding Bells” 
has given its 150th at the Harris Theater. All going to 
show the great success of the present season and the enor- 
mous vogue of the theaters. Has this now become a sister 
joy to the candy habit, which we are assured is acquiring 
an extraordinary popularity since the obsequies of John 
Barleycorn. 


is near its 200th 


+ * * 

“Mimi,” the newest of musical offerings, had its first 
hearing in Washington last Sunday at the Shubert-Belasco 
Theater. The music is by Adolf Philipp with special 
numbers by Frank Tours. It is scheduled for an early 
hearing on Broadway at one of the Shubert theaters, 

+ * * 

Last Saturday night was the final appearance of charm- 
ing Edith Day as a member of the cast in “Irene,” for 
she sails this week for England to join the London com 
pany of the same production which has just opened at 
the Empire Theater. Adele Rowland has joined the cast 
at the Vanderbilt playing Miss Day’s part. “Irene” has 
been one of the biggest musical successes of the season, 
and no doubt Edith Day will delight the London audi- 
ences with her charming personality, and her triumph 
there will be as great as it was here. 

- * + 

The new Ziegfeld “Midnight Frolic” opened at the Am- 
sterdam Roof Monday night. The occasion was quite a 
gala affair. The feature of the new revue is Mlle, Stinel- 
ly. She promises to be somewhat of a sensation. 

* * * 

The new musical comedy, “Betty Be Good,” will have 
its first New York appearance during Easter week at the 
Casino. The music is written by Hugo Riesenfeld, di- 
rector of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters, and its advent 
at the Casino is awaited with keen interest. The Detroit 
Free Press of March 1 says of the music: 

Some of the numbers are so distinctly catching and haunting as 
to remain in the memory after the mind has surrendered in the 
effort to keep track of the play's plot or story. 

Hugo Riesenfeld is a musician of the highest rank, and 
a musical comedy from his pen will undoubtedly prove 
one of the greatest successes of the season. 

+ + + 
Kreisler-Jacobi light opera, has 


“Apple-Blossoms,” the 
It continues to attract a 


begun its twenty-fourth weck. 
capacity audience to every performance. John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, gave his annual recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday last. From all accounts he has scored a great ar- 
tistic success. His excellent singing is certainly responsible 
for the long and continued success of this light opera. 


* * * 
Minor McLain, the “Apollo” of the navy, has beet en- 
gaged for the “Florodora” sextet. The revival of this 


famous musical comedy is awaited with great expectations. 
The opening date has been set for Easter Monday at the 
Century, where “Aphrodite,” the sensational spectacle, will 
end its eighteen weeks’ season. 

* * * 
Whopper” will close its season at the 


“The Little 
This will have a record of a twen- 


Casino in two weeks, 
ty-five week run. 
+ + * 

“The Midnight Whirl,” at the Century Roof, closed its 
season of twelve weeks on Saturday night last. It is 
rumored that Herman Timberg’s revue, “Tick, Tack, Toe,” 
will move there from the Princess. 

+ * * 
been received that the musical comedy, 
“Little Miss Charity,” music by Henry and M. 
Savin, is proving a decided hit. The first performance in 
New York will be on March 22 at the Crescent Theater, 


Reports have 


Brooklyn. The Rivoli 
The opening number last week was the “William 

Tell” overture, played by the orchestra, Frederick Stahl- 

berg conducting, which was charmingly rendered and 


received enthusiastic applause. Edoardo Albano, baritone, 
assisted by the Rivoli-Rialto chorus and orchestra, gave 
the barcarole from “La Gioconda.” This selection is far 
more satisfactory in presentation and execution than the 
scene from the same opera presented at this house the 
week before. Albano has a pleasing voice and sings with 
distinction. The work of the chorus is particularly good. 
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Effective scenery and costuming add much to the effect 
of the opera. The organ solo played by Professor Swin- 
nen was “America, the Beautiful,” William McFarlane. 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony is the orchestral offer- 
ing this week; Emanuel List, basso profundo, sings as 
his solo, “When the Bell in the Lighthouse Rings,” and 
Professor Swinnen, organist, plays Mendlessohn’s sixth 


sonata. 
The Rialto 
Last week was indeed “Good Spirits” week at this house, 
and it proved a very popular theme, judging by the large 
audiences at every performance.The orchestral number 
was selections from “The Prince of Pilsen,” that delight- 
ful comic opera which although produced many years ago, 
still holds its popularity. Emanuel List, basso profundo, 
who always pleases his audiences with his excellent voice, 
sang “Down Deep Within the Cellar,” by K. Muhler. 
Helen Thomas sang that charming bit from “It Happened 
in: Nordland,” by Victor Herbert, “Absinthe Frappe.” This 
was received with much applause. The feature picture 
was in the same vein with the musical offerings, “The 
Six Best Cellers,” Bryant Washburn playing the leading 
part. Of all the “Blues” on the market there is none 
more amusing that Al, von Tilzer’s “Alcoholic Blues,” 
which the Rialto Orchestra gave as its last number. The 
organ solo played by John Priest, was the overture in 
C minor, Alfred Hollins. 
This week the overture is the prologue to Mascagni’s 
“Tris.” The Rivoli-Rialto chorus sings “Plantation Melo- 
dies” assisted by the orchestra. 
The Strand 
feature picture last week was “In Search of a 
Sinner,” with charming Constance Talmadge in the lead- 
ing role. Estelle Carey, soprano, sang with pleasing ef- 
fect, “Mother of Mine,” by Frank Tours. The second 
solo on the program was by Malcolm McEachern, the 
Australian bass; his selection was the “Bedouin Love 
Song,” which showed him to possess a voice of excellent 
quality. 
This week Eldora Stanford, soprano, is singing selec- 
tions from the very popular musical comedy, “Look Who's 
Here,” and the Russian Cathedral Quartet presents “The 
Volga Boat Song.” The feature picture is “Dangerous 
Days,” by Mary Roberts Rhinehart. 
B. S. Moss’ Broadway Theater 


“The Deadlier Sex,” with Blanche Sweet as the star, is 
the feature picture. Several new songs and dances have 
been added to the “Powder Puff Follies.” This revue is in 
its sixth week and continues to be one of Broadway’s 


clever attractions. 
The Capitol 

“Pagliacci” was the principal musical offering here last 
week. The role of Nedda was sung by Irene Williams, 
Canio by Cesar Nesi, Tonio by Raymond Hunter, Peppe 
by William Robyn, Silvio by Bertram Bailey; the Capitol 
chorus and orchestra assisted. 

The chorus sings well and shows considerable training. 
[he soprano voices are noticeably good. It seemed at 
times the orchestra was unnecessarily loud, and as the 
solo singers had light voices, many of their climaxes were 
inaudible. Irene Williams has a very good voice, and an 
especially fine medium register. It is to be hoped that she 
will pay attention to other dramatic significance of her 
role, and accompany them with adequate gestures. As 
I have said before, Cesar Nesi has a very beautiful light 
tenor voice, but the role of Canio is too dramatic for 
him. It would be better if he confined himself to the 
Italian text until he can master the English, because he 
was evidently handicapped by his constant effort to re- 
member the English words. William Robyn, it is said, 
is a foreigner too, but his English diction is excellent and 
he fulfilled all requirements for the small role of Peppe. 

I suspect that it was Bertram Bailey who sang the 
Prologue, as it was not the same man who afterward 
appeared as Tonio. Altogether it was a very creditable 
performance, and, as I have said before, reflects the 
greatest credit on Mr. Stewart's efforts toward English 
opera in this country. 

A very finished performance 
pheus in the Underworld.” The 
orchestra are particularly fine. 

This is Irish week! The feature 
Blarney.” This includes the Gold Medal Dancers, Lian 
Fitzgibbon, Helen McCabe and Maura Hough, with a 
solo by Lily Meagher. The chorus sings old Irish tunes, 
with Eileen Curran as soloist. The overture is from 
“Martha.” Albertina Rasch and her pupils give five dance 
numbers. 


” 


The 


was the Offenbach’s “Or- 
solo instruments of this 


is called “A Bit of 





MacDowell Orchestra Resumes Rehearsals 


Now that the “flu” epidemic is over, the MacDowell 
Orchestra, under the direction of Max Jacobs, has re- 
sumed rehearsals and meets every Sunday morning at 
the Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth street, New 
York City. Professional and non-professional musi- 
cians may join this organization in order to gain ex 
perience in orchestral playing. 
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ENTIRE OPERA CAST FROM 
WELL KNOWN VOCAL STUDIO 
ENGAGED FOR CAPITOL THEATER 


(Continued from page 55.) 


English, for I hear you have Russians and Italians in 
your cast. - 

“Quite right, but 
one single American 
sing Canio, the clown, in 
moreover those available would not or could not learn it 
in English, or wanted to argue with me about it. So | 
grabbed the singers with voices and stage experience, and 
they concentrated as only foreigners can, and learned their 


roles in English.” 


suppose I could find 
New York who could 


in English? No, and 


listen! Do you 
singer in all 
‘Pagliacci,’ 


father 


“One more question: Where is your respected 
N. Coe Stewart?” 

“Well, Dad retired some years ago, and is living quietly 
in New Jersey, in good health, and nearly ninety years of 
age.” The present writer recalls, as if last week, that 
“Father” Stewart conducted 5,000 school children in sing 


ing Handel’s “Largo” and other works at the Cleveland 


Singing Festival of 1892, this being one of the first big 
mass-singing of children in this country He was then 
superintendent of music in Cleveland public schools, and 
the singing of the children made a sensation. “Billy” 
Stewart was one of these school children, brought up in 


a supremely musical home atmosphere, and “Dad” must 
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FIRST AID TO ARTISTS—E. JEROME 
late Eastern Press Representa- 
tive, Chicago Opera Association, formerly 
Musical Critic of London Globe and New 
York Herald, undertakes the artistic man- 
agement and publicity of artists touring 


Having had con- 
siderable experience in Australia and the 
Far East, he can advise and arrange tours 
for artists intending to visit those parts. 
English tours also advised upon. 
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HART, 14 West soth S Street, New York. 


look with satisfaction on the career of the “boy” now 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 56.) 

the City Temple and gave one of the most successful con- 
certs of the current musical season. Mr, Ganz is another 
artist well known in Dallas, having played here on other 
occasions, but the impression made by his excellent pianism 
this time was greater than ever before. In his Chopin 
group he showed much depth of poetic feeling, his tech- 
nical accomplishment was unblemished, and he also was 
enthusiastically received as a composer in his own “Cap- 
riccio,” for the right hand alone, and “After Midnight.” 
His part of the program closed with the Paganini-Liszt 
‘La Campanella,” exquisitely played. Of Miss Lazzari, 
there is much to be said in praise of her rich contralto 
vice, her pleasing stage presence and lovely interpreta- 
Probably she was most enjoyed in her classic songs 
and two operatic arias—the “Lieti Signor,” Meyerbeer, and 
Amour Viens Aider,” from “Samson et Dalila”—al- 
though her lighter songs in English were also beautifully 


tions 


given. Both artists were encored after every group and 
the evening was one of rare enjoyment for the audience. 
Ihe concert was under the management of Mrs. Wesley 
Porter Mason, 

\ unique feature was inaugurated in Dallas bo ar 
when a music memory contest was held for school chil- 


dren. This was instigated by the Music Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and City Music Commission to arouse a greater in- 
terest in things artistic. An official list of fifty composi- 
tions was given to all grade and high school children, from 
which fifteen would be selected for their examination at 
the final contest. All of the compositions were heard, 
either played by local musicians or on recording instru- 
ments in every school. At the final contest there were 
177 perfect papers. Three hundred dollars was to have been 
divided among the schools having the highest averages, but, 
there being so many winners, it was decided to hold the 
contest over again using more difficult selections. 

Another factor in the upbuilding of the city musically 
was the recent organization of a municipal chorus, to be 
directed by Paul Van Kativyk, pianist of the Southern 
Methodist University faculty. The chorus began with an 
enrolment of seventy-five members, 

El Segunde, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Enid, Okla., February 20, 1920.—The seventh annual 
pring festival will be held ag 12, 13, 14 and 15 at Enid, 


Okla. In addition to contests for all classes of musicians, 
the program includes the rendition of “The Messiah” and 
the opera, “Martha,” staged by the Enid Choral Society 
of 200 voices, under direction of Dean Charles M. Bliss 


uf Phillips University, assisted by Phillips Symphony Or- 
chestra under direction of Rein Dyksterhuis. A pageant 
will be given by 2,000 children of the public schools under 
direction of Bess Bradley. The artists engaged for this 
year are Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Lillian Eubank, con- 
tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Burton Thatcher, bass. 
This quartet will sing in “The Messiah,” do the principal 
roles in “Martha” and give a miscellaneous recital. The 
Enid Festival ASsociation is composed of representatives 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary and Lion Clubs, 
cach of the various educational institutions and music 
clubs, the Ladies’ Federated Clubs, the Enid Choral So- 
ciety, Ministerial Association and each of the newspaper 
publishing companies, Through the hearty co-operation of 
all these forces, the ‘festival has been maintained for six 
years without a deficit. Enid is building a $250,000 audi- 
torium, which will greatly facilitate the presentation of its 
great musical programs. The present officers of the Fes- 
tival Association are J, M. Pieratt, president; Elizabeth 
Boyle, secretary; J. O. Brown, treasurer; committee chair- 
men—program, C. M, Bliss; contest, Lillie Brenner; 
finance, J. Q. Brown; publicity, W. T. Whitlock, and 
auditorium, A. A, Stull. 

Fitchburg, Mass., February 17, 1920.—Fitchburg citi- 
zens, who favor a large and beautiful memorial building to 
honor the memory of the fifty-six Fitchburg boys who 
pave their lives in the great war, and to commemorate the 
deeds of valor and service performed by the hundreds of 
cthers who risked their lives overseas, are gaining daily in 
numbers and this form of memorial, to include a large 
auditorium for concerts and other events of public inter- 
est, now seems to be the most popular of the several that 
have been suggested to the special committee created by 
the municipal government to consider this important ques- 
tion, President Herbert I. Wallace, of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society, and sponsor of musical events in Fitchburg 
ior many years, is strongly in favor of the memorial build- 
ing plan, with practically the entire membership of the 
Choral Society, behind him in urging the memorial com- 
mittee to adopt it. The,most popular suggestions for the 
troposed building include a large auditorium to’ seat at 
least 2,500 people, a smaller assembly hall to seat about... 
500, the installation of a magnificent organ, and the pro- 
vision of quarters for Fitchburg Post of the American 
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Legion, with an appropriately placed honor roll of those 
who failed to return alter the armistice. The need of an 
auditorium of reasonably large seating capacity is gener- 
ally recognized, the largest now available being that of the 
city hall, with less than 1,000 seats for the annual musical 
festivals, while one of the local theaters, used for many 
concerts, seats 800 upon the floor of the house, with the 
400 additional balcony seats generally considered undesir- 
able and seldom occupied at concerts. 

“Music of Southern Europe” was the general topic of 
the musical afternoon enjoyed by the Fitchburg Woman’s 
Club on February 11. The artists were Florence M. Her- 
som, contralto; Arthur A. Bailey, baritone; Pearl Farns- 
worth and Martha E. Cutler, pianists. The accompanists 
were Alice R. Pepin for Miss Hersom, and Frederick Rice 
for Mr. Bailey. Elizabeth A. Mather read an interesting 
and instructive paper on the music and composers of Italy, 
France, Spain and Greece, also giving brief sketches of the 
aumbers—and_ their composers—presented by the artists 
of the afternoon. The program was arranged and pre- 
sented by Cordelia M. Quessy and Mrs, Archie E, Perkins, 
Miss Quessy presiding. The program was varied, cover- 
ing a wide range in an especially comprehensive and en- 
tertaining way. Encores were numerous, Miss Hersom 
enjoying her customary favor with a Fitchburg audience 
and sharing the honors in every way with Mr. Bailey. The 
piano numbers by Miss Farnsworth and Mrs, Cutler were 
also artistically rendered. 

The ladies of Pearl Hill Lodge, Degree of Rebekah, 
have organized a glee club, which is making a very favor- 
able impression at its appearances at social affairs of the 
lodge and affiliated bodies. The club is working under 
the direction of Irene Carter Lilly, of this city. 

Herbert C. Peabody, organist at Christ Episcopal 
Church, has been invited to be one of the few organists 
to play at the convention of the New England Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists at Wellesley College in 
May. 

Grass Valley, 
Slope.”) 

Jacksonville, Fla., February 20, 1920.—Paul Althouse, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan *, Han ompany, visited this 
city and gave a most delightful recital, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, on February 17. The affair, under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, was well attended 
and the tenor was given an enthusiastic reception. His 
program embraced compositions by Durante, Scdntrino, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Cui, Duparc, Massenet, Fourdrain, Hage- 
man, Penn, Egan, Ward- Stephens, Dunn, Foster, Grey and 


“Music on the Pacific 


Cal.—(See 


Clarke. “Celeste Aida” was the only operatic number. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pueblo, Col., February 18, 1920.—One of the most 
enjoyable events of the musical season in this city was 
the appearance of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Emil Oberhoffer. This or- 
ganization, which was presented under the auspices of 
the Pueblo Musical Society, gave two concerts on Mon- 
day, February 16, at Memorial Hall. Henry J. Williams, 
Larpist, and "Richard Lindehahn, French horn player, were 
the soloists at the matinee, Mr. Williams playing “The 
Waterfall,” Thomas, and Mr. Lindehahn giving the noc- 
turne from Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The orchestral numbers included the popular 
march of the Toys from Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toy- 
land,” the overture to Rossini’s A nena Tell,” the largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, two dances from 
“The Nut Cracker” suite” of Tschaikowsky, closing with 
Herbert's “American Fantasy.” At the evening concert the 
Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5, in E minor, was the large 
work on the program. The overture to “Tannhauser,” 
two smaller numbers by Sibelius and Grainger and the 
second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, with an original harp 
cadenza by Mr. Williams, made up the orchestral num- 
bers. Hermann Beyer-Hine, cellist, was the soloist, play- 
ing the second movement from the Dvorak concerto in B 
minor. The officers of the Pueblo Musical Society are 
Dr. R. W. Corwin, president; R. G. Breckenridge, first 
vice-president ; Mrs. Brooking, second vice-presi- 
dent; Hdrold C. Stillman, secretary; B. J. Parker, treas- 
urer; Wardner Williams, conductor ; Mrs. J. A. Van Ars- 
dale, accompanist, and P. A. Sturtevant, librarian. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Salt Lake City, Utah, February 17, 1920.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra was heard in three pro- 
grams during its Salt Lake engagement. These were 
notable not only in the choice of the numbers but in the 
response of the audience. Throughout the Tschaikowsky 
symphony the attention was almost breathless. The organ 
like voice of the reeds was marvelously effective and the 
entire number was played with a precision and finish which 
is rarely equaled. The cello concerto of Dvorak brought 
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enthusiastic applause, to which the soloist generously re- 
sponded with an encore. The MacDowell suite was ~_ 
well received, In the varied programs it was 

that each composer’s work had found thoughtfal inter= 
pretation from the ificent instrument that spoke un- 
der the baton of Mr. thoffer, This accomplished and 
genial conductor is of the opinion that in America the 
appreciation of the great art forms is growing perceptibly 
since the suffering and stress of the war period. He cites 
the marked degree of attention shown by the audiences 
in smaller towns, the great symphonies receiving more 
applause than the lighter and so called more “popular” 
numbers. The concerts were given under the auspices of 
the Tabernacle Choir and formed the third in a series 
which that organization presents for the culture of its 
members and the improvement of the public taste. 

Springfield, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Vancouver, B. C.; February 17, 1920.—Alice Nielsen 
concluded her transcontinental tour with her engagement 
in Vancouver at the St. Andrew’s Church on January 14. 
This was under the management of the recently formed 
Western Musical Bureau of Portland. The favorite so- 
prano was heard by a good audience in a variety of songs 
including numbers by Mozart, Lehmann, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Hahn, assenet and Woodman. As encores Tosti’s 
“Goodbye,” “Suwanee River” and “Annie Laurie” proved 
their never failing charm when given by an artist of such 
attainments as Kriss Nielsen. Thomas Griselle, who 
played the accompaniments, was also heard in a number 
of fine piano solos. 

Alfred Mirowitch was the second pianist to arrive from 
Russia since the beginning of the year. While staying 
in this city, pending the arrival of passports for the 
United States, Mr. Mirowitch was secured for two re- 
citals at the Hotel Vancouver. Coming unheralded as he 
did, a large audience was attracted and soon gave its 
whole hearted admiration to the exceptional abilities of 
the visitor. Technically the pianist satisfied the most 
critical of his hearers, and his beauty of tone and im- 
aginative expression carried a universal a 1 that drew 
an ardent response. In the first recital, February 3, the 
music of Chopin predominated, and at the second one, 
given on February 12, his artistic success was even greater 
than on the preceding Tuesday. The program included 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata and “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie,” Debussy. Mr. Mirowitch’s playing of the 
final encore, Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique,” was 
a farewell that left a deep impression. 

The Vancouver Operatic Society chose “The Country 
Girl,” of Lionel Moncton, for their production this year 
and gave four creditable performances at the Avenue 
Theater, beginning February 11. This makes the sixth 
season that the society has successfully staged a musical 
play. The credit for the musical direction goes to J. C. 
Welch and for the stage management to Mme. Norming- 
ton. 

On January 22 the Woman’s Musical Club gave an in- 
teresting afternoon of Czecho-Slovak music which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 

A piano recital of Schumann music was presented by 
Dr. Edward Harper, L. R. A. M., in the Broadway The- 
ater, Januar ‘ 

Gertrude Huntley Green, of Victoria, pianist; Frederick 
Chubb, organist, and Mrs. A. Z, De Long, soprano, were 
heard in a recital on January 27 at Christ Church. 

Considering the great number of visitors in the city 
during the winter season, the Woman’s Canadian Club 
entertained the visiting ladies at the Hotel Vancouver on 
January 30. A musical program was arranged by Fred 
Dyke, to which the following contributed: Audrey St. 
John Mildmay, Mrs. W. E. Green and Helen Prestwich. 


Cleveland Briefs 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 11, 1920——Another capacity 
house with people turned away greeted the Cleveland Or- 
chestra at its concert on March 7, Mr. Sokoloff, the con- 
ductor, had arranged a program which was the most de- 
lightful of the season, featuring three soloists from the 
orchestra: A. Cerino, horn; Weyert A. Moor, flute, and 
Maurice Spitalny, violin, The advance sale for the three 
day season here of grand opera by the Chicago Opera, 
which Adella P. Hughes is presenting in the New Masonic 
Hall, has been unprecedentedly large and points to a so- 
cial, financial and artistic success. X. 


Activities of Two Abbie Keely Pupils 


Dorothy Pierce, soprano, a pupil of Abbie R. Keely, 
one of the best known vocal teachers of Philadelphia, is 
winning praise for her work as soloist in the choir of the 
Logan Square Methodist Church. Lillian Taiz, another 
pupil of Miss Keely, is attracting much attention with 
her presentations of Russian peasant or folk songs in cos- 
tume, 
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PUPILS ACCEPTED 
i Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Van Buren Street — Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 
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responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
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Associate Directors 
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Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
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or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
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the fact that: 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Naw Yeux, Jume rpth, 1019 
The Autopiano Compeny, 
On-the-Hudson at gist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sins— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider eme of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tome and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piane world. 
Sincerely. 


ae oe 























THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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